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PREFACE. 



jLU^ARCtt takfes notice of a VeiV 
rettiarkablfe Ikw of Solon's', "which 
*^ declared every man infamous^ who, in 
^* is^ny feditioh or civil diflention in the ftate, 
*' fliould ccmtiriXie ifeuter, andrefufeto fide 
" with either party." Aiilus Gellius *, who 
gives a more circumftantial detail of this un* 
commonlaw, affifiris the penalty tobe "nolefs* 
* * than confifcation of all the effefts , and ba- 
" nifhment of the delinquent." Cicero men- 
tions the fame law to his friend ^ Atticus, and 
even makes the punifhment capital, though 
he refolves at the fame time not to conform 
to it under his prefent circumftances, un- 
lefs his friefld (hould advifehimto the con- 
trary. 

Which of thefe relators has given us the 
real penalty anne^^ to this law by Solon, 

* Plut. in VTt. Solon, art^kop. 

* A. Gdlii Noa. Attic, lib. 2. C. 12. 
^ Epift* ad Attic, lib. 10. epift. i« 
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ft PREFACE. 

is fcarce worth our enquiry. But I cannet 
hdp obferving, that ftran^e as this law may 
appear at firft fight, yet if we rcfleft upon 
tnc reafons of it, as they are affigned by Plu- 
tarch and A. Gellius, it will not appear un- 
worthy of that great legator. 

The opinion of Plutarch is, " That So- 
lon intended no cidzen, as foon as ever he 
had provided for the fecurity of his own pri- 
vate afEdrs, fhould be fb unfeeling with re- 
fpe^ to the public welfare as ' to afFe6): a 
brutal mfennbility, and not fympathize with 
the diih-efs and calamities of his country : 
but that he fhould immediately join the ho- 
nefter and jufter party; and rather rifque his 
all in defence of^ the fide he had efpoufed, 
than keep aloof from danger till he faw which 
party proved the flronger." 

The reafon ^ven by A. Gellius is more 
ftriking, and lefs liable to objections than that 
of Plutarch. " If (fays that writer) all the 
good men in any frate, when they find 
themfelves too weak to flem the torrent of a 
furious divided populace, and unable to fup- 
prefs a fedition at its firft breaking out, fhould 
immediately divide, and throw themfelves 
into the oppofite fides, the event in fuch a 

cafe 
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^afc Wotild be, that each partv- which they 
had different j efpdufed, would ftaturailly be^^ 
&int6:cdol, and pttt themfdyes tinder their 
direction, ks perlons of the greaiteft weight 
and authoritjf •: thtis it w&'uld be greatly in 
the powef dlT ftreh liien fo circumftanced, to* 
fecdncile all ditferentes; and reftore peace 
and union, While they mutually reftrained' 
and moderated the fury of their own party, 
and convinced the oppofite fide, that they 
fincerely wifhed and laboured fortheir fafety^ 
not for their deftrudtion: 



What efFeflt this law had in the Atheniaii 
ftate is no where mentioned. However, M 
it is plainly founded upoti that relation which 
every rrtember beats to the body politick, 
and that intereft which every individual is 
fuppofed to have in the good of the whole 
community; it is ftill, though iipt in exprefs 
termsi yet. virtually received in every freC 
country. For thofe who continue neuter in 
any civil diflention, under the denomination 
of radderate men. Who keep aloof and wait 
ijuietly in order to foUdw the fortune of the 
prevailing fide, are generally ftigmatized with 
the ojpprobtious name of Time-^fervers^ and 
ftonfequently neither efteemed,ltior trufted by 
either party. 
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4 PREFACE. 

As out own country is blcffcd with the 
grcateft fhare of liberty, fo is it more fubjefl: 
to civil difTentions than any other nation in 
Europe. Every man is a politician, and 
wannly attached to his refpeAive party; and 
this law of Solon's feems to take place as 
ftrongly in Britain, as ever it did in the moil 
factious times at Athens. Freedom of 
thought, or the liberty of the mind,' arifes 
naturally from the very eiTence of our con- 
stitution ; and the liberty of the prefs, that 
peculiar privilege of the Britifh fubjeft, gives 
every man a continual opportunity of laying 
his fentiments before tne Public. Would 
our political writers purfue the falutary in- 
tention of Solon, as delivered to us by A. 
Gellius in his explication of that extraordi- 
nary law, they might contribute greatly to 
tiie eftablifhmentor thatharmony and union, 
which can alone preferve and perpetuate the 
duration of our conftitution. But the oppo- 
fite views and interefts of parties make the 
altercation endlefsj and the victory over an 
antagonift is generally the aim, whilft the 
inveftigation of truth only, ought ever to 
be the real end propbfed in all controverfial 
inquiries. The points which have lately 
exercifed fo many pens, turn upon the pre- 
fent expediency, or abfolute infignificancy, 
of a Militia-, or, what principles conduce 
moft to the power, the happinefs, and the 

duration 



PREFACE. 5 

duration of a free people. The difpnte has 
been carried on, not only with warmth, but 
even with virulence. The chicane of fo- 
phiftry has been employed, whilft indecent 
perfonal refleftions, and the unfair charge 
of difaffeftion, have been too often made 
ufe of to fupply the defeft of argument, and 
to prejudice the reader, where they defpaired 
of confuting the writer, Hiftorical fafts 
have been either mifreprefented, or afcribed 
to wrong principles ; the hiftory of ancient 
nations has been quoted in general terms, 
without marking the different periods dif- 
tinguifhed by fome memorable change in the 
manners or conftitution of the famq people, 
which will ever make a wide difference iii 
the application. 

Anxious after truth, and unfatisfied with 
fo many bold affertions deftitute of all proof 
but the writer's word, which I daily met 
with, I determined coolly and impartially 
to examine the evidence arifing from an-r 
cient hiftory, which both fides fo frequently 
appealed to: for bare fpeculative reafoning 
is no more conclufive in political inquiries 
than in phyfical. Fafts and experience 
alpne muft decide: and politicarfa6fcs and ex- 
perience muft alone be learned from hiftory. 
Petermined therefore to judge for myfelf, | 
carefully read over the hiftpries of the moft 
9 2 fele^rated 
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celebrated republics of antiquity in their orir 
ginal languages, unbiaflcd cither by com- 
ments or trainflations ; apart of hifrory of 
all others th? moft inftructive, ancl moft in- 
t?reftirig to an Englifhm^. 

As inftru6lion wa5 the fole end of my 
inquiries, I here venture to offer the refult 
qf them to the candor of the Public, fincc 
my only motive for writing was a moft ar- 
dent concern for the welfare of niy coun- 
try. The defign therefore of thefe papers 
is, to warn my countrymen, by the cxaqiiplp 
of others, of the fatal confequences which 

: inuft inevitably attend our inteftine divi- 
fions at this critical juncture ; and to in- 
culca|:e the neceffity of that national union, 
upon which the ftrength, the fecurity, and 
the duration of a free ftate muft eternally 
depend. Happy, if my weak Qude^vours 

''■. CoUld in the leaft contribute tQ an end fo 
falutary, fo truly defirable! 

In the numerous quotations from tlie 
Greek' and Latin hiftofi^ns, which are un- 
avoidable' in atreatife of this nature, I have 
endeavoured to give the genuine fenfe and 
Cleaning of the Author, to the heft pf my 
abilities: But as every reader has ^n equal 
right of judging for hi'mfelf, I have fubjoin- 
pd in the margmi the origioal words of the 
*''• ' author. 
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author, with Ac book, page, name, and 
date of the reipeftive edition I made ufg of, 
for the eafe as well as the fatisfaftiop pf tl^e 
candid and judicious : for that vague and 
carelefs manner, which fome writers afFeft, 
of quoting an author by name only, with- 
out fpecifying the particular paflage referred 
to in evidence, is neither ufeful, nor fatis- 
fafjtory to the generality of readers ; whilft 
the unfair method, too qft^n pradljfed, of 
ouoting disjointed fcraps, or unconne6le4 
:tentences, is ^pt to raife ftrong fufpicions, 
that the real fentiments and intention of the 
author are kept out of .fight, and that the 
writer is endeavouring to palm falfe evidence 
upon his readers. 

I muft take the liberty of offering another 
reafon, which, I confefs, was of more weight 
with me, becaufe more perfonally intereft- 
ing. As the Britifh ftate and the ancient 
free Republicks were fqunded upon the fame 
principles, and their policy and cqnftitution 
pearly fimUar, fo, as like caufes \vill ever 
produce like cfFefts, it is impoffible not to 
perceive an equal refemblance between their 
and our manners, as they and we equally 
deviated from thofe firft principles. Unhap* 
pily, the refemblance between the manners 
of our own times, and the manners of thofe 
republicks.in their moft degenerate periods, 
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is, in many refpeS:s, fo ftiiking, that unlefs 
the words in the original were produced as 
vouchers, any well-meaning reader, una^:- 
quanted with thofe hiftorians, would be apt 
to treat the defcriptions of thofe periods, 
\yhich he may frequently meet with, as li-p 
centious, undiftinguifhing fatire upon tlic 
prefent age. 

The behaviour of fome of our political 
writers makes an apology of this nature in 
fome meafure necelTary j on the one hand, 
that I may avoid the imputation of pedan*. 
try, or being thought fond of an idle of- 
tentatious parade of leainingj on the other, 
left a work calculated to promote domejlick peace 
and unioriy Jhould befirained^ by the perverfe^ 
nefs of party confiruSiion^ into 0n infammatory 
libel. 
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I Am not at all furprifed at thofe enco- 
miums which the philofophers and poets 
fo laviftily beftow upon the pleafures of ^ 
country retirement. The profufion of va-» 
rying beauties, which attend the returning 
feafons, furnifhes out new and inexhauftible 
ftibjefts for the entertainment of the ftudious 
and contemplative. Even winter carries 
charms for the philofophic eye, and equally 
ipeaks the ftupendous power of the gr»t 
Author of nature. To learch out and adore 
the Creator through his works, is our pri* 
mary duty, and claims the firft place in 
every rational mind. To promote the public 
good of the community of which we arc 
Dorn members, in proportion to our fitu- 
ation and abilities, is our fecondary duty as 
men and citizens. I judged therefore a clofc 
attention to the ftudy of Hiftory the moft 
ufeful way of employing that time which my 
country-recefs afforded, as it woiild enable 

me 



10 INTRODUCTION. 

me to fulfil this obligation : and upon this 
principle I take the liberty of ofFenng thefc 
papers as my mite towards the public 
good. 

In the courfe of thefe refcarchcs nothing 
gave me fo much ple^fure as t^e ftudy ot 
ancient hiftory : becaufe it made me fo truly 
fenfible of the inefti^iable value of our own 
conftitution, when I pbfcrved the very dif- 
ferent maxims and conduft, and the flxong 
contraft between the founders pf defpotick 
monarchies, and the le^flators of the free 
ftates of antiquity. In the former, that ab- 
furd and impious do£lrine of millions created 
for the fole ufe and jpleafure^of one indivi- 
dual, fcems to have been the firft pofition in 
Uieir politicks, and the general rule of their 
conduft. The latter fixed the bafis of their 
refpeftive ftates upon this juft and beiipvo- 
lent plan, '* That the fafety and happinefs 
?' of the whole community was the only end 
•* of all government." The former treated 
mankind as brutes, and lorded it over themt 
by force. The latter received them as theLr 
fellow-creatures, and governed them by rea- 
fon; hence whilft we deteft the former as 
the enemies and deftroyers, we cannot help 
admiring and revering the latter, as the lo- 
vers and benefaftors of mankind. 

The hiftories which I confidered with the 
greateft attention, gave me the higheft en- 

tcrtain-^ 
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tertainment, and afFc6ted me moft, wpre 
ihoie of the free ftates of Greece, Carthage, 
and Rome. I faw with admiration the pro- 
found wifdpm and fagacity, the unwearied 
labour and difinterefted fpirit. of thpfp amia- 
\>lt and generous men, who contribute4 
moft towards forming thpfe ftates, and fet- 
tling them upon the firmefl foundations. I 
traced with ple^fure theij: gradual progrefs 
toward^ that height of pow?r, to which in 
procefs of time they arrivedj and I markc4 
3the various fteps and degrees by which they 
lagain declined, and at laft funk gradually 
jnto their final diflblution, not withpvft 3 
juft ij^ixture of fbrrow and indignation. 

It 5ypvl4 be a labour of more curiofity, 
than of re^l ufe at this time, to give a long 
detail of the original formation of thofc 
ftates, and the wife laws and inftitutions 
by which tl^ey were raifed to that envied 
(degree of perre6liQaj yet a concife account 
pf the primitive cQnftitution of each ftate 
may be fo far necefiary, as it will render the 
deviations from that conftitution more in- 
telligible, and more fully ifluftrate the caufes 
of their ftnal fubverfion. But to point out 
and expofe the principal caules, which con- 
tributed gradually to weaken, and at length 
demoliih and level with the ground, thofe 
beautiful fabricks raifed by the public vir- 
tue, and cemented by thq blood of fo many 

* iUii- 
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illuftrious patriots, will, in my opinion, be 
more intcrefting, and more inftruftive. 

When I connder the conftitution of our 
own country, I cannot but think it the beft 
calculated for promoting the happinefs, and 
preferving the lives, liberty, and property of 
mankind, of any yet recorded in prophage 
hiftory. I am perfuaded too, that our wife 
anccftors, who nrft formed it, adopted what-r 
ever they judged moft excellent and valuable 
in thofe ftates when in their greateft per- 
ifeftionj and did all that human wifdom 
could do for rendering it durable, andtranf- 
mitting it pure and entire to future gene- 
rations. But as all things under the fun are 
fubjeft to change, and children are too apt 
to forget and degenerate from the virtues of 
their fathers, there feems great reafon to 
fear, that what has happened to thofe free 
ftates may at length prove the melancholy 
fate of our own country ; efoecially when 
we refleft, that the fame caufes, which con- 
tributed to their ruin, operate at this time 
fo veiy ftrongly amongft us. As I thought 
therefore that it might be of fome ufe to my 
country at this dangerous crifis, I have fe- 
lefted the interefting examples of thofe once 
free and powerful nations, who by totally 
deviating from thofe principles upon whicn 
they were originally founded, loft firft their 
liberty, and at laft thc\r very ejciftence^ fo far 

as 
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as to leave no other veftiges remaining of 
them as a people, but what are to be found 
in the records of hiftory. 

It is an undoubted truth,, that our owri 
conftitution has at different times fufFercd 
very fevere fhocks, and been reduced more 
than once to the very point of ruin : but 
becaufe it has hitherto providentially efcaped, 
we are not to flatter ourfelves that opportu- 
nities of recovery will always offer. To 
me therefore the method of proof drawn 
from example, feemed more ftnking, as welt 
as more level to every capacity, than all fpe- 
culative reafoning : for as the fame caufes 
will, by the ftated laws of fablunary affairs, 
foorier or later invariably produce the fame 
effects, fo whenever we fee the fame maxims 
of government prevail, the fame meafures 
purfued, and the fame coincidences of cir- 
cumftances happen in our own country, 
which brought on, and attended the fubvcr- 
koxk of thofe ftates, we may plainly read our 
oWn fate in their cataftrophe, unlefs we ap- 
ply fpeedy and effectual remedies, before our 
cafe is paft recovery. It is the beft way to 
learn wifdom in time from the fate of others; 
and if examples will not inftru6t and make 
us wifer, I confefs myfelf utterly at a lofs to 
know what will. 

In my reflexions, which naturally arofe 
in the courfe of thefe refearches, truth and 

im- 
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impartiality have bc6n my oiily guides. I 
have endeavoured to fhewtne principal caufe^ 
of that degeneracy of liianiners, which re- 
duced thofe ohce brave and free people into 
the moft abjeft flaVcrjr. I have maAcd the 
alarming progrefs which the fame evils have; 
already made, and ftill continue to make 
amongft us, with that honeft freedoin which 
is the birthright of every Englifhmah. My 
fole aim is to excite thole who have the wel- 
fare of their country at heart, to unite their 
endeavours in oppoiing the fatal tendency 
of thofe ^vils, whilil they are within the 
power of rciliedy. With tnis view, and this 
only, I have marked out the remote as well 
as immediate caufes of the ruin of thofe 
dates, as fo many beacons warning us to 
avoid the fame rocks upon which they 
ftruck, and at laft fuffered (hipwreck. 

Truth will ever be unpalatable to th6fe 
who are determined not to relinquifh eftror; 
but can never give offence to the hofiefl an<i 
welUmeaning amongfl iftv c6untrymen. For 
the plain-dealing remonKrances of a friend 
diflfer as widely from the rancour of an ene- 
my, as the friendly probe of the phyfician' 
from the dagger of the afi^flinv 
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R E F L JE C t i O N S 

O N T H E 

RISE and FALL 

OF f HE 

ANCIENT RE PUB LICKS. 

CHAP. i. 
Of the Republick of Sparta.' 

AL L the free ftates of Greece were at 
firft monarchial', and feem to owe 
their liberty rather to the injudicious op- 
preilions dt their refpeflive KiiigSj than ta 
juiy natural propenfity in the people to al- 
ter their form of Government. But as they 
had (inarted fo feverely under an excefs of 
power lodged in the hands of one man, 
they were too apt to run into the other ex- 
treme. Democracy ; a ftate of government 
the moft fubjeft of all others to difunion -^ 
and fadtion. 

Of all the Grecian ftates, that of Sparta 
feems to have been the moft unhappy, be- 
fore their government was new-modelled by 
Lycurgus. The authority of their Kings 
and their laws (as Plutarch informs us) were 

* Dion. Halic^rn^ p. 248. edit. Rob. Steph. 1546. . 

alike 
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alike trampled upon and defpifed. Nothing 
could reftrain the infolence of the headflrong 
encroaching populace ; and the whole go- 
vernment mnk mto Anarchy and confufion. 
From this deplorable fitUation the wifdom 
and virtue of one great man raifed his coun- 
try to that height of power, which was the 
envy and the terror of her neighbours. A 
convincing proof how far theinfluenceof one 
great and good man will operate towards re-^ 
formingthemoft bold licentious people, when 
he has once thoroughly acquired their efleem 
and confidence! Upon this principle Lycur^ 
gus foimded his plan of totally altering and 
new^moulding the conftitution of his coun-^ 
try. A defign, all circumftances confidered^ 
the moft daring, and the moft happily exe^ 
cuted, of any yet immortalifed in hiftonr *• 

Lycuigus fucceeded to the moict)r ol the 
crown ot Sparta at the death of his elder 
brother 5 but his brother's widow declaring 
herfelf with child, and that child proving to 
be a fon, he immediately refigned the regal 
dignity to the new-born infant, and govern-* 
ed as proteftor and guardian of the yoimg 
prince during his minority. The generous 
and difintereiled behaviour of Lycurgus 
upon this occafion endered.him greatly to 
the -people i who had already experienced 

* Plutarch relates this affair greatly to the honour of 
Lycurgus in the beginning of his Life. 

the 



the happy efFe6l of his wife and equitable! 
adminiftration. But to avoid the malice of 
ihe Queen-mother and her faftioi^, who 
accufed him of defigns upon the crown, he 
prudei^tly quitted both the government and 
nis country. In his travels during this vo- 
luntary exile^ he drew up knd thoroughly 
digefted his great fcheme of reformation* 
He vifited all thofe ftates which at that time 
were moft eniinent for the wifdom of their 
laws, or the form of their conftitutionu 
iHe carefully obferved all the different infti-* 
tutions, and the good or bad effefts which 
they refpeftively produced on the manners 
of each people* He took care to avoiil 
what he judged to hH defefls 5 but ffelefted 
whatever he found calculated to promote 
the happinefs of a people ^ and with thefe 
materials he formed his fo riiuch celebrated 
plan of legifldtioh, which he very foon had 
an opportunity of reducing to praftice. For 
the Spartans, thoroughly fenfible of thedif-* 
ference between the adminiftration of Ly- 
curgus and that of their Kings, riot only 
earneftly wifhed for his prefcnce, but fent 
rcpeatea deputations to intreat him to returii, 
and free them from thofe numerous diforders 
under which their country at that time la- 
boured. As the requefl: of the people wast 
unanimous, and the Kings no ways oppofed 
• his return, he judged it the critical time for 

C the 
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the execution of his fcKeme. iF*or he found 
afeirs at honle In the (^raftedfituation thfey 
had been rcprefented, and the whole body 
of thcycople in a difpofition proper for his 
purpoW. 

Lycurgus besan his reform with a change 
in tne conftiftiuort^ which at that time con- 
fiftcd of a dotifilfed tnedley of hereditaiy mo- 
narchy divided between two families, and i 
diforderlyDetnbcracy, utterly deftitutc of the 
balance of a third intermediate power, a 
circumftancfe fo eiiential to the diu^tion of 
all mixed governments. To remedy this 
evil, he edablilhed ^ fenate with fuch a de^ 
gree of power, as might fix them the ih- 
expugnableb^rrierof the conftitntion againft 
the encroachments eithci' of Kings or peo- 
ple. The Crown of Sparta had been long 
divided between two families defcended ori- 
ginally from the fame anceftor, who jointly 
enjoyed the fucceflion. But thouj^ Ly- 
€ti]|;us xns iehfibk that all the mifchiefs 
which had happened to the ftate, arofe from 
this ahford divifion of the regal power, y€t 
he made no alteration as to the fucceflion of 
the two families. Any tQfiDvation in fb. 
nice a point might have proved an endlefs 
iburce of civil commotions, from the pre- 
tenlion^ of that tine which (hould happen 
to be excluded* He therefore left them the 

title 
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title arid the infignia of royalty, but limited 
their authority, which Ke^ confined to the 
bufincfs of war and f eligion. To the people 
he gave the privilege of eleftiiig the fena- 
tors, and giving their f^ftion to thofe laws 
which tKe Kings aiid fenate ihould ap^ 

proye.. ..• .^ ...... . .. 

When Lycurgus had regulated the go- 
vernment, he undertook a talk mpre arduous 
than any of the fabled labours of Herculips; 
This was to new-mould his countrymen. By* 
extirpating all the definitive paflionsi and 
raifing tliem above every weaknefs and in- 
nrmity of human nature. A fcheme wliicli 
all the great Philofophers had taught in 
theory, but none except Lycurgus v^as ever 
able to reduce to praftice. 

As he foiind the two extremes, of great 
wealth and great indigence, were the fource 
of infinite mifchiefs m a free ftate, he di- 
vided the lands of the whole territory into 
equal lots, proportioned to the number of the 
inhabitants. He appointed publick tables^ at 
which he enjoined all the citizens to eat 
together withqutdiftinftion 5 and he fubjeft^ 
cd every man, even the Kings themfelves, to 
a ' fine, if they Ihduld violate this law by 

Plat. Viti Ljcun pi^. 46. lit; c* Edit. J^igJandri. 

C a cat- 
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eating at their own houfes. Their diet wai 

Slain, fimple, and regulated by the law, and 
iftributed amongft the guefts in equal por- 
tions. Every member was obliged monthly 
to contribute his quota for the provifion of 
his refpeftive table. The converfation al- 
lowed at thefe publick repafts turned wholly 
upon fuch fubjefts as tended moft to improve 
the minds of the younger fort in the prin- 
ciples of wifdom and virtue. Hence, as 
Xenophon obferves, they were fchools not 
only for temperance and fobriety, but alfo 
for inftru6tion.' ThuS' Lycur^s introduced 
a perfeft equality amongft his countrymen. 
The higheft and the loweft fared a;like as to 
diet, were all lodged and cloathed alike,^ 
without the Icaft variation either in fafhion 
or materials. 

When by thefe means he had extermi- 
nated every fpecies of luxury, he next r^' 
moved all temptation to the acquifition of 
wealth, that fatal fource of the innumerabfe 
evils which prevailed in every other country. 
He effefted this with his ufual policy, by 
forbidding the currency of gold and lilvef 
money, and fubftituting an iron coinage of 
great weight and little value, which conti- 
nued the only current coin through the whole 
Spartan dominions for feveral ages. 

T# 
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To bar up the entrance of Wealth, and 
guard his citizens againft the contagion of 
Corruption, he abfolutely prohibited navi- 
gation ajtid commerce," though his country 
contained a largeextentof fea-coaft,furniflied 
with excellent harbours. He allowed as 
little intercourfe as pofiible with foreigners, 
nor fuffered any of his countrymen to vifit 
the neighbouring ftates, imlefs when the 
publick bufinefs required it, left they fliould 
pe infefted with their vices. Agriculture, 
and fuch mechanick trades as were abfolute* 
ly neceffary for their fubfiftence, he confined 
to their flaves the Ilotes ; but he banifhed 
all thofe arts which tended either tp debafe 
the mind, or enervate the body. Mufick 
he encouraged, and poetry he admitted, but 
both fubjeft to the infpeftion of the ma- 
giftrates ". Thus, by the equal partition of 
the lands, and the abolition of gold and filver 
money, he at once preferved his country 
from luxury, avarice, and all thofe evils 
which arife from an irregular indulgence of 
the paffions, as well as aU contentions about 
property,, with their confequcnce,. vexatious 
iaw-fuitSv 

To infure the obfervance of his laws to 
the lateft pofterity, he next formed proper 

» Lycurgu9 was the firft who colle^ed the entire 
works of Homer 5 which he brought into Gj|;eece out of 
Afia-Miaor. 

C 3 regur 
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regulations for the education of their chil-r 
dren, wjiich he efteemed one of the greatefl 
duties of a legiflator. His grand maxim was J 
•• That c^ldr9^ were Ihft* property of the 
^* ftate, to whpm alone" th^ir'eavication was 
^' to be intnifted/'Ip their firff infancy, th^ 
nuries were inftrudled'tq 'indulge then\ nei- 
ther in their diet, nor i^i thofe little froward 
humours which'^arelb TC^ to that age ; 
to inure' tl^em to feear cold 'and failing ; to 
c;onquc;r their firtf fears by accuftomingthem 
to folitiid^ and ^arjci^e/s ; and to. prepare 
them Tor |:hat ftrifter ftate of difciphne, to 
which they were fQon to be initiated. 

When arrived at the age of feven years^ 
they were '^en froni the fiurfes, arid placeq, 
in their proper claflfes, The diet an4 cloathr 
ing of all were, the fjim'e, juft/ fufficieht to 
fupport natui'ci ari^ defend them from the 
iriciemenpy of' tl^c feafons ; and they all 
lodged aliKc iri tke fame dormitory ^ htt^s 
of reeds, to whic^ fof the fake or warmth 
they were allowied m winter to add the down 
of thiftlcsi"' TTheir fports and exercifes were 
fuch as contributed' to render their limB^s 
fupple;, ap^ their bodies corppaft ao'd firm. 
Tney.werc accuftonied to run up tTie fteep- 
eft rocks barefoot ; apd fwimming, dancing, 
hunting^ pQxing, and wr^ftling, were their 
ponftanf divcrfions. Lycurgus w^s ^qiiaHy 
folicitous in training up the youth to a habit 
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of p^ve courage, as well as a6tive. They 
were taught to deljpife pain no Icfs than dan- 
ger, and to bear the fevcreft fcourgings with 
the moft invincible conftancy and refplution. 
For to flinch under the ftrokes, pr to exhi- 
bit the leaft fign of any fenfe of pain, was 
deemed highly infamous. 

Nor were tne minds of the Spartan youth 
cultivated with lefs care. Their learning, as 
Plutarch informs us, was fufficient for their 
Qccafions, for Lycurgus admitted nothing 
hut what was truly meful. They carefully 
inftilled into their tender minds the great 
duties of religidn, and the facred indiJ5)en- 
fable obligation of an oath, and trained them 
up in the beft of fcicnces, the principles of 
wifdom and virtue; The love of their 
Country feemed to be almoft innate j and this 
leading, maxim, *VThat every Spartan was 
" the property of his country, and had no 
" right oyer himfelf," was by the force of 
education incorporated into their veiy na- 
tin-e. * 

When they arrived to manhood they were 
Enrolled in their militia, and aljowed ^o be 
prefejit in their publick allcmblies: Pri- 
vileges which only fubjefted* them to a dif- 
ferent difcipline. For. the employments and 
way of living of the citizens of Sparta were 
fixed, and fettled by as ftricl regulations as 
iji an army .upon aftual femce. When 

"C 4 ' they 
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they took the field, indeed, the rigour of 
their difcipline with refpefl to diet and the 
ornament of theirperfons was much foftened, 
fo that the Spartans were the only people inj 
/he univerfe, tp whom the toils of war af^ 
forded eafe and relaxation- In fa6i:, Lycurr. 
gus's plan of civil government was evident^ 
ly defigned to preferye his country free and 
independent, and to form the minds of his 
citizens for the enjoyment of that rational 
and manly happinefs which can find no. 
place in a breaft enflaved by the pleafures of 
the fenfes, or rufiled by the paflions ; arid the 
' military regulations which he eftabliihed, 
V^ere as plainly calculated for theproteftionof 
his country from the encroachments of her 
ambitious neighbours. For he left no alterna- 
tive to his people but death or vi6tory ; and 
he laid them under a neceffity qf observing 
thofe regulations, by fubftituting the valour 
of the inhabitants in the place of waUs and 
fortifications for the defence of their city. 

If we refleft that human natyre is at all 
times and iji all places the fame, it feems tp 
the !aft degreq aftonifhing, how Lycurgus 
could be able to introduce fuch a felf-deny- 
ing plan qf difcipljne amongft a diforderly 
licentious people : A f^heme, which not only 

> Plutarch has taken no notice of them. But X^no- 
pht>n has fully explained them in bis treatifc on the Spaf* 
tan rcpublick, p. 54^, & feq. 

levelled 
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levelled at once all diftinftion, as to pro- 
perty, between the richeft and the poorcft 
individual, but compelled the greateft per- 
ions in the ftate to fubmit to a regimen 
which allowed only the bare neceffaries of 
life, excluding every thing which in the 
opinion of mankind feems effential to its 
comforts and enjoyments. I obferved be-r 
fore, that he had fecured the efteem and con- 
fidence of his countrymen ; and there was, 
befides, at that time a very lucky concur- 
rence of circumftanccs in his favour. The 
two Kings were men of little fpirit, and lefs 
abilities, and the people were glad to ex- 
change their diforderly ftate for any fettled 
form of government. By his eftablifhment 
pf a Senate, confifting or thirty perfons who 
held their feats for life, and to whom he 
committed the fiypreme power in civil af- 
fairs, he brought the principal nobility into 
his fcheme, as thiey naturally expected a 
(hare in a government which they plainly 
Jaw inclined fo much to an Ariftocracy. Even 
the two Kings very readily accepted feats in 
his fenate, to fecure fome degree of autho- 
rity. He awed the people into obedience by 
the fan£lipn he procured for his fchcmc 
from the oracle at Delphos, whofe deciiions 
were, at that time, revered by all Greece as 
divine and infallible. But the greateft dif- 
ficulty he had to encounter, was, to procure 

the 
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the equal pa^rtition of the lands. The v^ry 
firft propofal met with fo yiplent an oppp-r 
fition from the men of fortune, that a fray 
cjafued, in which I^ycurgus loft onq of his 
eyes. But the people, ftruck with the fight 
pf the blppd of this ^dmired legiflator, feized 
the oftitnder, one Alcander, a young man of 
a hot, but not difingenuous diipoiition, and 
gave him up toLycurgus to be punilhed, at 
difcretion. But the humane and gencrpuj 
behaviour of ^^ycurgus quickly maae a C0U7 
vert of Alcander, ^d wrought f\ich a change, 
that from an enemy t^ becsyne his grcateft 
admirer and advocate vfitl^ the pieople. 

Plutarch and the reft of the Greek hiftor 
rians leave ys greatly in the dark as to the^ 
paeans by which ^^ywrgjus was able to make 
{o bitter a pill, as the divifion of property, 
go down with the wealthy pai;t of his coun- 
trymen. They tell us inaeed, that he carri- 
ed his poipt by the gentle method of reafon- 
ing and perfilafion, joined to tha^ religiou? 
awe whicn the divin? fanflion of the oracle 
impreffed fo deeply on the minds of the citi- 
zens. But the caufe, in my opinion, does not 
feem equal to the efFe6l. For the furious op- 
pofition which the rich made to the very firft 
jxiotion for fuch a diftribution of property, 
cvinces^lainly, that they looked upon the re- 
fponfes of the oracle as mere prieft-craft^^n^ 
treated it as the efprits-forts have done reli- 
gion 
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gion in modern times ; I mean, as a ftate-* 
fcngine fit only to be played off upon the com^ 
xnon people. It feeft^s moft prpbable, in my 
opinion, that as he efFefled the fhapge in the 
conftitutioh by the diftribution of the fu- 
preme power jtmongft the principal pqrfons, 
when he formed his fenate ; fo the equal par- 
tition of property was the bait throwii out to 
bring over the body of the people intirely to 
his intereft* 1 fhould rather think that he 
compelled the rich to fubmit to fo grating 4 
incaiure, by the afjiftaijce of the ppprer pti^ 
zens, who were vaftly the majority, 

As fooji as Lyciirgus ha4 thoroughly fet^ 
tied his new policy, and by hi§ care and afli- 
duity imprinted" his law§ fo deeply in the 
minds and manners of his countrymen, that 
he judged the conftitution able; to fupport it- 
felf, aiiudftandupari its own bottom, his laft 
fcheme was, to fix and perpetuate its dura- 
tion down to latefl pofterity, as far as human 
prudence and human means could efFeft it. 
To bring bis fcheme to bear, he had again 
TCpourfc to the fame pious artifice which had 
fucceeded To well in the beginning. He told 
the people in ^ general aflembly, that he 
coula not poffibly pxjt the finilhing ftroke to 
his new eftablifhment, which was the moft 
efTential point, till he had again conft^ed the 
oracle. As they all expreffed thef^reateft 
•aaRrnefsfprhis^ndprtakdngtheJQumcy, he 

laid 
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the execution of his fcKeme. For he found 
afiairs at honle in the diftra£ted(ituation thfey 
had been rcprefentcd, and the whole body 
of the ^people in a <&fpofition proper for his 
purpoW, 

Lycurgus began his reform with a change 
in the conftiftiuoil» which at that time cotx- 
fiftcd of a dotifiifed tnedley of hereditaiy mo- 
narchy divided between two families, and i 
diforderly Democracy, utterly deftitutc of the 
balance of a third intermediate power, a 
circumftancfe {o eifential to the duration of 
all mixed governments. To remedy this 
evil, he edablilhed ^ (enate with fuch a de- 
gree of power, as might fix them the in- 
cxpugnablebarricrof the conftitution againft 
the encroachments eithci* of Kings or peo- 
ple. The Crown of Sparta had been long 
divided between two families defcended ori- 
ginally from the fame anceftor, who jointly 
enjoyoi the fucce(Iion« But thouj^ Ly- 
€tii|;us was iehfibie that all the mifchiefs 
which had happened to die ftate, arofe from 
this abford dmfion of the regal power, yet 
he made no alteration as to the fucceidion of 
the two families. Any tQfiDvation in fb. 
nice a point xmght have proved an endlefs 
iburce of civil commotions, from the pre- 
tenlion>* of that line which (hould happen 
to be excluded* He therefore left them the 

title 
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title arid the infignia of royalty, but limited 
their authority, which lie confined to the 
bufinefs of war and feligion. Tq the people 
he gave the privil^^e of eleftijiig, the jfena- 
tors, and giving their jT^^iont ^ thofe laws 
which tKe Kings and fenate ihouid ap<^ 

proyc. . , .^ ...„.., 

When Lycurgus had regulated the go- 
vernment, he undertook a taJOk mpre arduous 
than any of the fableid labours of Herculps; 
This was to new-mould his counti:ymen. By 
extirpating all the defini^iye paflionsi iina 
raifmg them above every weaknefs and ih- 
nrmity of human nature. A fcheme wliieli 
all the great Philofopliers had taught in 
theory, but none except Lycurgus v^as ever 
able to reduce tp pra£lice. 

As he foiind the twd extremes, of great 
wealth and great indigence, were the fource 
of infinite, mifchiefs in a free ftate, he di- 
vided the lands of the whole territory into 
equal lots, proportioned tp the number of thef 
inhabitants. He appointed publick tables, at 
which he enjoined all the citizens to eat 
together withqut diftinftioni and he fubjeft- 
cd every man, even the Kings themfelves, to 
a ' fine, if they fho'uld violate this law by 

Pidt. Viti Ljcun pag. 46. lit; c^ Editi l^igJandri. 

C a eat- 
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eating at their own houfes. Their diet was 

Slain, fimple, and regulated by the law, and 
iftributed amongft the guefts in equal por- 
tions. Every member was obliged monthly 
to contribute his quota for the provifion of 
his refpeftive table. The converfation al- 
lowed at thefe publick repafts turned wholly 
upon fuch fubjefts as tended moft to improve 
the minds of the younger fort in the prin- 
ciples of wifdom and virtue. Hence, as 
Xenophon obferves, they were fchools not 
only ror temperance and fobriety, but alfo 
for ixiftru6lion.* Thus^ Lycurgus mtroduced 
a perfeft equality amongft his countrymen. 
The higheft and the loweft fared alike as to 
diet, were all lodged and cloathed alike,^ 
without the Icaft variation either in fafhiou 
or materials. 

When by thefe means he had extermi- 
nated every fpecies of luxury, he next r^ 
moved all temptation to the acquifition of 
wealth, that fatal fource of the innumerabfe 
evils which prevailed in every other country. 
He effefted this with his ufual policy, by 
forbidding the currency of gold and lilvef 
money, and fubftituting an iron coinage of 
great weight and little value, which conti- 
nued the only current coin through the whole 
Spartan dominions for feveral ages. 

T# 
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To bar up the entrance of Wealth, and 
guard his citizens againft the contagion of 
Corruption, he abfolutely prohibited navi- 
gation ajtid commerce,' though his (:ountry 
contained a large extent of fea-coaft,furniflied 
with excellent harbours. He allowed as 
little intercourfe as podible with foreigners, 
nor fuffered any of his countrymen to vifit 
the neighbouring ftates, imlefs when the 
publick bufinefs required it, left thej fliould 
be infefted with their vices. Agriculture, 
and fuch mechanick trades as were abfolute- 
ly neceffary for their fubfiftence, he confined 
to their flaves the Ilotes ; but he banifhed 
all thofe arts which tended either tp debafe 
the mind, or enervate the body. Mufick 
he encouraged, and poetiy he admitted, but 
both fubjeS: to the infpeftion of the ma- 
giftrates '• Thus, by the equal partition of 
the lands, and the abolition of gold and filver 
money, he at once preferved his country 
from luxury, avarice, and all thofe evils 
which arife from an irregular indulgence of 
the paffions, as well as aU contentions about 
property,, with their confequence,,vexatio\is 
law-fuitSv 

To infure the obfervance of his laws to 
the lateft pofterity, he next formed proper 

» Lycurguj was the firft who collcAed the entire 
works of Homer ^ which he brought into Gjccccc out of 
4fia*Miaor«- - 

C 3 regur 
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regulations for the education of their chil- 
dren, which he efteemed one of the greateft 




^' to be intnifted." In their firft* infancy, the 
nurfes were inftrudted'tq'indul^ethen^ nei- 
ther in their diet, rior i^i thofe httie froward 
humours which "^sure lb peculjar to that age ; 
to inure* tl^em to bear cold 'and falling ; to 
xionquef their firf^ fears by accuftomin^ theni 
to wlitud^ and ^arH^e/s ; and to. prepare 
themTor ^hat ftrifter ftate of difcipiine, to 
which they were fQon to be initiated. 

When arrived at the iage of feven years,, 
they were ^enTrom thp hurfcs, and placed 
in their proper claflfes. The diet and cloathr 
ing of all were the l?ime, juft. fufficieht to 
fupport nature^ arifl defend them from the 
inclemency of' tl^e fcafons ; and they all 
lodged ajikc in tKc fame dormitory ph beck's 
of reeds, to whic^ fof the Take of warmth 
they wcK allowied m winter to add the down 
of thiftlesl" Tfheir fports and exercifes were 
fuch as contributed* to render their limbs 
fuppl<;, ap^ their bodies corppadt ap'd firm. 
They .were accuftomcd to run iip tTie fteep- 
eft rocks barefoot ; apd iwimming, dancing, 
hunting^ f>oxin^, and wr^ftling, were their 
fonftanf divcrfions. Lycurgus w^s eqiiaHy 
ifolicitous in training up the youth to a liabit 
• - ■ •'. of 
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of p^ffive courage, as well as aftivp. They 
were taught to defoife pain no lefs than dan- 
ger, and to bear the fevcreft fcourgings with 
the moft invincibl© conftancy aiid refplution. 
For to flinch under the ftrokes, pr to exhi- 
bit the leaft fign of any fenfe of pain, was 
deemed highly infamous. 

Nor were tne minds of the Spartan youth 
cultivated with lefs care. Their learning, as 
Plutarch informs us, >Yas fufficient for their 
QCcafioHs, for Lycurgus admitted nothing 
but what was truly meful. They carefully 
inftiljed into their tender minds the great 
4uties of religi<5n, and the facred indij5)en- 
fable obligation of an oath, and trained them 
up in the beft of fciences, the principles of 
wifdom and virtue; The love or their 
Country feemed to be almoft innate ; and this 
leading, maxim, *VThat every Spartan was 
" the property of his country, and had no 
" right oyer himfelf," was by the force of 
education incorporated into their veiy na-. 
ture. ; ^ 

When they arrived to manhood they were 
hiroUed in their militia, andi allowed \o. be 
prefent in their publick aficmblies : Pri- 
Yiloges which only fubje6led them to a dif- 
ferent difcipline. For the employments and 
way of living of the citizens of Sparta were 
fixed, and fettled by as ftricl regulations as 
ifi an army upon aftual femce. When 

"C 4 ' they 
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they took the field, indeed, the rigour of 
their difcjpline with refpeft to diet and the 
ornament of theirperfons was much fpftened, 
fo that the Spartans were the only people in 
/he univerfe, to whom the toils qt war af^ 
forded eafe and relaxation. In faft, Lycur- 
gxis's plan of civil government was evident- 
ly defigned to preferye his country free and 
independent, and to form the minds of his 
citizens for the enjoyment of that rational 
and manly happinels which can find no. 
place in a breall enflaved by the pleafures of 
the fenfes, or rufiled by the paffions ; arid the 
' military regulations whicn he eftabliihed, 
ivere as plainly calculated for theproteftionof 
his country from the encroachments of her 
ambitious neighbours. For he left no alterna- 
tive to his people but death or victory ; and 
he laid them under a neceffity of observing 
thofe regulations, by fubftituting the valour 
of the inhabitants in the place of walls and 
fortifications for the defence of their city. 

If we refleft that human natvire is at all 
times and in ^ places the fame, it feems to 
the laft degree aftonifhing, how Lycurgus 
could be a|>le to introduce fuch a felf-deny- 
ing plan qf difcipljne amongft a diforderly. 
licentious people : A fqheme, whigh not only 

s Plutarch has taken no notice of them. But X^no« 

phon has fully explained them in bis treatiic on the Spaf « 
tan rcpublick, p» 54^, & feq. 

levelled 
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levelled at once all diftinftion, as to pro- 
perty, between the richeft and the pooreft 
individual, but compelled the greateft per-^ 
ions in the fixate to fubmit to a regimen 
which allowed only the bare neceffaries of 
life, excluding every thing which in the 
opinion of mankind feems effential to its 
comforts and enjoyments. I obferved bc^ 
fore, that he had fepured the efteem and con- 
fidence of his CQuntryxnen ; and there was, 
befides, at that time a very lucky concur- 
rence of circiimftances in his favour. The 
two Kings were men of little ipirit, and Icfs 
abilities, and the people were glad to exr 
change their diforderly ftate for any fettled 
form of government. By his eftabliftiment 
pf a Senate, confifting of thirty peribns who 
held their feats for life, and to whom he 
committed the fv^preme power in civil af- 
fairs, he brought the principal nobility into 
his fcheme, as they naturally expected a 
{hare in a government which they plainly 
law incUned fo much to an Ariftocracy. Even 
the two Kings very readily accepted feats in 
his fenate, to fecure fome degree of autho- 
rity. He awed the people into obedience by 
the fanftipn he procured for his fcheme 
from the oracle at Delphos, whofe decifions 
were, at that time, revered by all Greece as 
divine and infallible. But the greateft dif- 
ficulty he had to encounter, was, to procure 

the 
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the equal partition of the lands. The vjery 
firft propofal met with fo violent an oppo-r 
fition from the men of fortune, that a fray 
cnfued, iT\ which l^ycurgiis loft onq of his 
eyes. But the people, llruck with the fight 
pf the blpQd of this ^mired legiflator, feized 
the olFender, one Alcander, a young man of 
a hot, but not difingenuous difpofition, and 
gave him up toLycurgus to be punifhed, at 
difcretion. But the humane and generouf 
behaviour of |^ycurgus quickly maae a con- 
vert of Alcander, ^d wrought Iwch a change, 
that from an enemy I;i^ bec^e his greateft 
admirer and advocate vfitl^ the people. 

Plutarch and the reft of the Greek hifto- 
rians leave ys greatly in the dark as to the 
^eans by whicn J^ycurgus was able to make 
fo bitter a pill, as the divifion of property, 
go down with the wealthy pai;t of his coun- 
trymen. They tell us inaeed, that he carri- 
ed his poipt by the gentle method of reafon- 
ing and pcrfiiafion, joined to tha;t religious 
awe which the divin? fandion of the oracle 
impreffed fo deeply on the minds of the citi- 
zens. But the caufe, in my opinion, does not 
feem equal to the effeft. For the furious op- 
pofition which the rich made to the very firft 
TXiotion for fuch a diftribution of property, 
cvinces^lainly, that they looked upon the re- 
fppnfes of the oracle as mere prieft-craftj^^^njl 
treated it as the efprits-forts have done rel5- 

giou 
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gion in modern times ; I mean, as a ftate- 
fcngine fit only to be played off upon the coitbi 
mon people. It feeins moft probable, in my 
opinion, that as he efFgfted the phajige in the 
conftitutioh by the diftribution of the fu- 
preme power ampngft the principal pqrfons, 
when he formed his fenate ; (o the equ^l par- 
tition of property was the bait thrown out to 
ibring oyer the body of the people intirely to 
his intcreft. I fhould rather think that he 
compelled the rich to fiibmit to fo grating 4 
mcalure, by the affiftaiic^ of the ppprcr pti^ 
z;ens, who were vaftly thg majority, 

As foon as Lyciirgus ha4 thoroughly fet^ 
tied his new policy, and by lii§ care and affi- 
duity imprinted his law§ fp deeply in the 
minds and manners of his countrymen, that 
he judged the conftitution able; to fupport it- 
felf, aridftandupori its own bottom, his laft 
fcheme was, to fix ani^ perpetuate its dura- 
tion down to lateft pofterity, as far as human 
prudence and human means couI(i efFe6t it. 
To bring bis fcheme to bear, he had again 
rejcourfe to the <ame pious artifice which had 
fucceedcd fo well in the beginning. He told 
the people in a general affembly, that he 
could not poflibly pij^t the finilhing ftroke to 
his new eftablifhment, which was the moft 
efTential point, till he had again confjd^ed the 
oracle. As they all expreffed thq^ncateft 
*agBrne|? for his undertaking the jpumcy, he 

laid 
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laid hold of fo fair an opportunity to bind the 
tilngSy fenate, and peopfe, by the moft folemn 
oaths, to the ftri<S oofervance of his new 
form of government, and not to attempt the 
leaft alteration in any one particular till his 
letum from Delphos. He had now com-^ 
pleted the great defign which he had long in 
view, and bid an eternal adieu to his country. 
The queftion he put to the oracle was, 
•* Whether the laws he had already efta* 
WiftiQd, were rightly formed to make and pre- 
fcrve his countrymen virtuous and happy ?'"' 
The anfwer he received was juft as favourable 
as he defired. It was, " That his laws were 
excellently well' calculated for that purpofe ; 
and that Sparta fhould continue to be the 
moil renowned city in the world, as long as 
her citizens perfifted in the obfeivance orthe 
Jaws of Lycurgus." He tranfmitted both 
the ^queftion and the anfwer home to Sparta 
in writing, and devoted the remainder of his 
life to voluntary baniftiment. The accounts 
in hiftory of tne end of this great man are 
very uncertain. Plutarch affirms, tliat as his 
refblution was never to releafe his country^ 
men from the obligation of the oath he had 
laid them under, he put a voluntary end to 
his life at Delphos by fafting. Plutarch ex- 
tols thfcdeath of Lycurgiis in very pompous 
term^, a^ a moft unexampled inftance of he- 
roic patriotifm, fince be bequeathed, as he 

terms 
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terms it, his death to.his country, as the per- 
petual guardian to that happinefs, whicn he^ 
had procured for them during his life-time. 
Yet the fame hiftorian acknowledges another^ 
tradition, that Lycurgus ended his days ia 
the ifland of Crete, and defired; as his laft re- 
queft, that his body fhould be burnt, and his 
afhes thrown into the fea ' *, left, if his re- 
mains fhould at ^y time be carried back to 
Sparta, his countrymeil might look upon* 
themfelves as releafed from their oath as 
much as if he had returned alive, and be in- 
duced to alter his form of government,. I 
own, I prefer this latter account, as mortf 
agreeable to the genius and policy of that' 
wife and truly difinterefted legiflatof , 

The Spartans, as Plutarch afferts, held thtf 
firft rank in Greece for difcipline and reputa-> 
tion full five hundred years, by ftri£lly ad- 
hering to the laws of Lycurgus ; which not ' 
one of their Kings ever infringed for fourteeit 
fucceflions quite down to the reign of the 
firft Agis. For he will not allow the crea- 
tion of thofe magiftrates called the Ephori to 
be anyinnovation in the conftitution, fincehe 
affirms it* to have been, " * not a relaxation, 
but an extenfion, of the civil polity." But 
notwithftanding the glofs thrown over the in- 
ftitution of theEphori by this nicetliftinftion 

* Plut. Vit. Lycurg. ad finem. 

* Plut. ibid. p. 58. A. 'H yaf rm'EpifVfKaTAraTi;, &c. 

of 
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five behaviour of the Kings and fenate. For 
whethertheir power extended no fartherthan 
to decide^ when the two Kings differed in 
opinion, and to over-rule in favour of him 
whpfe fentiments fhould be moft conducive 
to thepublick intereft, as we are told by Plu- 
tarch m the life of Agis 5 or whether they 
were at firft only felefl: friends, whom the 
Kings appointed as deputies in their abfehce, 
when they were both compelled to take the 
field together in their long wars with the 
Mefienians, as the fame author tells us by 
the mouth pf his heroCleomenes, is a point, 
which hiftory does not afford us light enough 
to determine. This however is certain, from 
the Concurrent voice of all the aritient hifto-^ 
rians, that at lafl they not only feized upon 
every btanch of the adminiflration^ but af- 
fumed the! power of imprifoning, depofing,; 
and even putting their Kings todeath by their 
own authority. The Kings too, in return, 
fometimes bribed, fometimesdepofedormur- 
dered the Ephori, and employed their whole 
interefl to procure fuch perfons to be ele6led, 
as they judged would be moft tradable. I 
look theretore upon the creation of the 
Ephori as a breacn in the Spartan conftitu- 
tion, which proved thefirft inletto faftionand 
corruption. For that thefe evils took rife 
from the inftitution of the Ephori, is evident 

from 
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frdm the teftimony of Ariftdtle;*^' 'who 
thought it extremely impcflitick to eleft ma- 
giftrates, vefled with the fupreme power in 
the ftate^ out o£ the body of the people ; 
becaufe it often happenedjthat mert extreme-: 
ly indigent were railed in this manner to the 
helm, whom their very pdverty tenipted id 
become ven^L Fdr theEphdri, ds heafRrms, 
liad not only beerl frequently guilty of bri- 
^ bery before his time, bu^, even at the very 
time he wrote^ fonie of thofd magiftrates^ 
fcdrriipited by money, ufed their utrrioft endea- 
Vours, at the pubjick repafts, to accomplifti 
the deffru6!io(ri of the whole city. He add^ 
too, that as their power was fo great as to 
amount to aperfeoc tyranny, the Kings them- 
felves were necefTitated td court their favour 
by fuch methods as grdatly hurt the corifti- 
tutidn, which from an Ariftocrdcy, degene- 
I'ated into an abfolute Democracy, For that 
magiftracy alone had engrolied the whole 
government/' 

From thefe remarks of the judicious Ari- 
ftotle, it is evident that the Ephori had to- 
tally deftroyeld the balatnce of power eftablifli- 
fed byLycurgus. From the tyranny therefore 
df this magiftracy proceeded thofe convul-, 
fions which fo frequently fnook the ftate of 
Sparta, and at laft gradually brought on its 

^ Arift. de Rebufpubl. lib. 2. c. 7. p. 122. lit. i; 
toli 2; 

D total 
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total fubverfion. But though this fatal alte- 
mtion in the Spartan conftitutionmuft be im- 
puted to the intrigues of the Ephori and 
their faftion, yet it could never, in my opi- 
nion, have been effected, without a previous 
degeneracy in their manners j which muft 
have been the confeauence of fome deviation 
from the maxims ot Lycurgus, 

It appears evidently from the tcftimony of 
Polybius and Plutarch^ that the great fchemc 
of the Spartan legiflator was> to provide for 
the lafting fecurity of his country againft alt 
foreign invafions, and to perpetuate the blef-* 
lings of liberty and independency to the 
people. By the genferous plan of difciplinc 
which heeftablifhed, he rendered his country- 
men invincible at home. By baniihing gold 
end filverj, and prohibiting commerce and 
the ufe of lhipj)ing, he propofed to confine 
the Spartans within the limits of their own 
territories -, and by taking away the means > 
to reprefs all. delires of making conqueft^ 
^pon their neighbours. But the fame love 
of gloiy and of their country which mad^ 
them fo terrible in the field, auickly pro- 
duced "ambition and a luil of domination ^ 
ftnd ambition as naturally opened the way for 
avarice and corruption. For * Polybius 
truly obferves, that as long as they extended 

their 
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ijieir views no farther than the dominion over 
their neighbouring, ftates, tjie produ(ie oi 
their own country was fufHcierit for what 
fupplies they had occafton for in fuch fhorfr 
fexcurfions^. But wheii,* in dire6i violation 
of the laws of LyciirgUs, they begari to un- 
dertake more diftant expeditions both by fea 
and land^ they quickly f^lt the want of a 
publick fund to defray their extraordinary 
c xpences . For they founcl by experience, that; 
neither their iron riioney, nor th^ir riiethodl 
of trucking the annual produce of their own 
lands for fuch commodities a§ they wanted ^ 
(which was the only traffick allowed by the' 
kws of Lycurgus) could pofliblyanfwer their 
demands upon thofe occasions . Hence their 
ambitionj, as the fame hiftorian repiarks, laid 
them unaer the fcandalous neceffity of p«W-. 
ihg ferviie cdurt to the Perfian nionarchs for 
pecuniary fupplies aind fubfidies, to inlpofe 
heavy tributes upon th^ conquered iflainds^ 
and to exaft money from the other Greciaii 
ftates, ^ occafK>ns reqitired. 

Hiftoriansunanimoufiyagrcej that wealth, 
with its attendants luxury and corruption^ 
gained admilfioh at Sparta in the reign of tht 
$rft Agis. Lyfander, like a rfero and a Po- 
litician ; a man of the greateft abilities and 
the greateft difhonefty tliat Sparta ever pro- 
duced; rapacious after money/ which at the 
feme time he defpifed, and a ilave only to 
b 2 am^ 
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ambition, was the author of an innovation 
fo fatal to the manners of his countrymen^ 
After he had enabled his countiy to give law 
to all Greece by his conqueft of Athens, he 
fcnt home that immenfe mafs of wealth, 
which the plundei" of fo many ftates had put 
into his pofleffion, Thje moft fenfihle men 
amongft the Spartans, dreading the fatal con- 
fequences of this capital breach of the infti* 
tutions of their legiflator, protefted ftrongly 
before theEphori againft the mtrodu6lion of 
gald and filver, as pefts deftru6live to the* 
publick. The Ephori referred it to the de- 
cifion of the fenate, who, dazzled with the 
lufti'e of that money, to which 'till that time 
they had been utter ftrangers, decreed, "That 
gold and filver money might be admitted for 
Sie fervice of the ftate ; but made it death,, 
if any fhould ever be found in the poffeffion 
of a private perfon/' This decilion Plutarch 
eenfures as weak and fophlftical \ As if 
Lycurgus was only afraid fimply of money^ 
and not of that dangerous love of money 
which is generally its concomitant; a pafliort 
which is fo far from being rooted out by 
tlie reftraint laid upon private perfons, that 
it was rather inflamed by the efteem and va- 
lue which was fet upon money by the pub- 
lick; Thus., as he juftly remarks, whilft 

'' Plut.. in Vit. Lyfand. p. 442. lit. E. 

they 
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they barred up the houfes of private citizens 
againft the entrance of Wealth by the terror 
and fafeguard of the Law, they left their 
minds more expofed to the love of money 
and the influence of corruption, by raifing 
an univerfal admiration and defire of it, as 
fomething great and refpeftable. The truth 
of this remark appears by theinftance given 
us by Plutarch, ot one Thorax, a great friend 
of Lyfander's, who was put to death by the 
Ephori, upon proof that a quantity of filver 
had been aftually found in his poneffion. 

From that time Sparta became venal, and 
grew extremely fond of fubfidies from fo- 
reign powers^ Agefilaus, who fucceeded 
Agis, and was one of the greatefl of their 
JCings, behaved in the latter part of his life 
more like a captain of a band of mercena- 
ries, than a King of Sparta. He received a 
large fubfidy from Tachos, at that time King 
pf Egypt, and entered into his ferv^ice with a 
tody of troops which he had raifed for that 
purpofe. Butwhen Nectanabis, who had re- 
belied againft his uncle Tachas, offered him 
more advantageous terms,, he q.uitted the 
unfortunate Monarch and went ov^r to his 
rebellious nephew \ pleading the inte'reft of 
his country in excufe for fo treacherous and* 
^nfamous an aftion. So great a change ha^ 

• Plut. 19 Vit. AgeTi. p. 617. lit C. 

1? J the 
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the introduftion of money already made in 
the manners .of the leading Spartans ! 

Plutarch dates the firft origin of corrupr 
tion, that difeafe of the body politick, and 
confequently the decline of* Sparta, from that 
memorable period, when the Spartans having 
fubverted the domination of Athens, glutted 
themfelves (^as he terms it) with gold and 
iilver • . For when once the love pf nioney 
had crept into their city, and avarice and tht 
moft fordid meannefs grew up with the jpof- 
feflion, as luxury, effeminacy, and diffipa- 
tion did with the enjoyment of wealth, 
Sparta was deprived of many of her ancient 
glories-and advantages, arid funk greatly both 
in power and reputation, till the *" reign of 
Agis and Leonidas \ But as the original al- 
lotments, of land were yet prefei-ved (the 
number pf which Lycurgus had fixed and 
decreed to be kept up by a particular law) 
and were tranfmitted down from father -to 
fori by hereditary fucceflion, the fame con- 
flitutional order and equality ftill remain- 
ing, raifed up the ftate again, however, froixi 
pther political lapfes. 

Uiider the reigns of thofe two Kings hap- 
pened the mortal blow, which fubverted the 
very foundation of their conftitution. Epr*^ 

' In Yit. Agid. p. 796. lit. C 
^ Ibid. p. 797. Jit, C. 

tadevig^ 
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fadeus, one qf th? Ephori, upon a quarrel 
with his Ton, parried his refentme;rrt fa.far 
as to procure a law which permitted everyone 
to alienate their hereditary lands, either by 
gift or fale, during their life-time, or by will 
at their deceafe. This law produced a fatal 
alteration in the landed property. For as 
Leonidas, one of their Kings, who hi^d lived 
a long time at the court of ' Seleucus, and 
married a lady of that country, had intro- 
duced the pomp and luxury of the Eaft at 
his return to Sparta, the old inftitutions of 
Lycurgus, which had fallen into difufe, wer0 
by his example foon treated with contempt. 
Hence the neceffity of the Iqxurious, anci 
the extortion of the avaricious, threw the 
whole property into fo few hands ^^ that 
out of levcn hundred, the number to which 
the ancient Spartan families were then re-. 
ducedj. about one hundred only were in pofr 
feffion of their refpe6live hereditary lands al- 
lotted by Lycurgus. The reft, as Plutarclji 
obfgrves, lived an idle life in the city, an 
in^gent abje£^ herd, alike deftitute pf fortune 
and em|>loyment ; in their wars abroad, in- 
dolent difpurited daft^ds ; at home ever ripe 
for f^dition and infurreftions, and greedily 
cat<:hing at m^ opportunity of embroiling 

' In Vit. Agid. p. 797. lit. A. 
^ Ibid. lit. E. 
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affairs, in hppes of fuph a change as might 
enable thepi to retrieve their fortunes. Evils, 
which the extremes of wealth and indi^ 
gence are ever productive of in free counr 
tries. 

Young Agis, the third of that name, and 

the moft virtuous and accomplirued King 

that ever fat upon the throne of Sparta fince 

the reigQ of the great Agefilaus, undertook 

the reform of the flate, and attempted to 

re-eftabUft> the old Lycurgic conftitution, as 

%\iz only means of extricating his country 

out of ner diftreflcs, and raifmg her to her 

former dignity and luftre. An entcrprize at,- 

tended not only with the greateftdifiiculties, 

but,, as the times v/ere fo corrvipt, with the 

greatcll: danger \ He began with trying the 

pflicacy of example, and though he had been 

bred in all the pleafures and dehcacy which 

affluence cpuld procure, or the fondncfs of 

his mother and grandmother, who y/ere the 

wealthieft people, in Sparta, cpuld indulge 

him in, yet he at once changed his. way of 

life as well as his drefs, and conforpied to 

the f|:ri<Seft difcipline of Lycurgus in every 

particular. This * generous viftory over his 

paffions, the moft difficult and moil glori- 

. pus, of all others, had fo great: an ef5?<St 



' Vita Agid. p. 797. lit. B. 
* Ibid, lit. C. 
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^moogft thp younger Spartans, thatthey came 
into his meafures with more alacrity and 
2eal than- he could poflibly have hoped for* 
Encouraged by this fuccefs, Agis brought 
over fome of the principal Spartans, amongft 
whom was- his uncle Agefilaus, whofe in- 
fluence he made ufe of to perfuade his mp^ 
ther,* * whp was lifter to Agefilaus, to join 
his party- For her wealth, and the great 
number'of her friends, dependants, and debt- 
ors, made her extremely powerful, and gave 
her great weight in all public tranfa^lionslr 
His mother, terrified at firft at her fon's 
rafhneYs, condemned the whole as the vifion-- 
fLvy fcheme of a young man, who was at^ 
tempting a meafure not only prejudicial to 
jhe. ftate, but quite impra£licable. But v/hen 
the reafonings of Agefilaus had convinced her 
that it would not only be of the greateft 
Utility to the publick, but plight be efFe6led 
with great eafe and fafety, and the King 
himfelf intreatedher to contribute hei* wealth 
and inter?ft to promote an enterprize which 
wpijld redound fo much to his glory and 
•reputation J * Ihe and the reft of her fe- 
V. ' male 

.\ ibid, p, 7984 lit. B. 
'■ * Something feems plainly*to be 'wanting in thijs paf- 
fage, which is ftrangely obfcure and intricate. It is 
evident that Agis employed his qncle Agefilaus to pef- 
fuade his mother, who, was Agefilaus's fifter : inv finTe^a 
^EiOeiVf uQiT^friv olaav tS *Ay>jatAi«». The king himfelf 

intreats 
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male friends at lail changed their fentimentt • 
Fired then with the fameglorious emulation, 
and ftimulated to virtue, as it were by (bmc 
divine impulfe, they not only voluntarily 
fpurred on Agis, but fummoned and encou« 
raged all their friends, and incited the other 
lames to engage in fo generous an enter- 
prize. ' For they were confcious ( as Plutarch 
obferves) of the great afcendency which the 
Spartan women had always over their hui- 
bands, who gave their wives a much greater 
fliare in the publick adminiftration, than 
their wives allowed them in the management 

intreats his mother to affiil him, avro^ h i 0an- 
^g shlro t$( M^i^f^^* &'c. And after he has enumef- 
ated the advantages which uould rcfult from his fcbeme, 
Plutarch abruptly add«, iro fUTiTntny tms yvaifMCug ht 
tvmt^eiy ice, in the plural number, though he had juft 
before mentioned Agis's mother only, as uie woman ap- 
plied to on this occafipn. It is evident therefore, th^c 
bis grandmother and ail their female friends and reU<>- 
tions. muft have been prefenc at that tirne^ though not 
mentioned, and th^t they were the only Spartan ladies 
vvbo came heartily into nis fch^me^ For when Agis 
afterwards offers his whole fortune to the puhlick, tic 
•fliiies the people that his mother and grandmt>theri, 
ri^ mri^if aod bis friends and relations, who were 
the richeft families in Sparta, were ready to do the fame. 
As Agis certainly includes the wives or his fi tends and 
relations, and mentions no other wob^en, I have tslkca 
that fpeech for my guide in eiving the fenfe of this 
whole pafTage, in which I could get no affiftauce (roq:^ 
^y of the commentators. 

* In Vit, Agid. p. 798. lit.p* 

of 
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pf their domeftick affairs. A circumftance 
which at that time Jiad drawn almoft all 
the wealth of Sparta intq the hands of the 
women, and proved a terrible, and almoft 
unfurmountable obftacle to Agis. For the 
Ladies had violently oppofed 9 fcheme of 
reformation, which not only tended to de- 
prive them of thofepleafures andtriflUng orr 
fiaments, which, from their ignorance of 
what was truly good and laudable, they ab- 
fordly looked upon as their fuprem^ happi-* 
nefs, but to rob them of that refpeft and 
authority which they derived firom their fur 
perior wealth, Sucn of them therefore as 
were unwilling to give up thcfe advantages, 
applied to. Leonidas^ and iatreated him, as 
he was the mor^ xefpe^able man for his 
age and experience,' to check his yoimg hot- 
headed colleague^ and quafli whatever atr 
tempts he fhoyld make to carry his defigns 
into -execution. •. The-older Spartans werp 
no left avcrfe tor a reformation of that nar 
ture. JPor as they were deeply immerfed. ifH 
corruption, they trembled at the very name 
l^^f X/ycujc^as/ is much as runaway flaves, 
when ret^en, do at the. fight of theij: 
mafters. 

•Leonidas M^as extremely ready to fide with 
and aflift the rich, but durft hot openly op- 
pofe Agis, for fear of the people, who were 
eager for fuch ^ rwolutipn. He attempted 

there-t 
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therefore to counteraft all his attempts un- 
derhand, and infinuated to the magiftrates, 
that Agis aimed at fctting up a tyranny, by 
bribing the poor with the fortunes of the 
rich; and propofed tlie partition of lands and 
the abolition of debts as the means of pur- 
chafing guards for himfclf only, npt citi-r 
zens, as he pretended, for Spaita. 

Agis however purfued his defign, and hav- 
ing procured his friend Lyfander to be cle6l-i 
cd one of the Ephori, immediately laid his 
icheme before the fenate. The chief heads 
of his plan were : ** That all debts ihould be 
" totally remitted; that the whole land 
*' fhould be divided into a certain number of 
** lots ; and that the ancient difcipline and 
*' cuftoms of Lycurgus fhould be revived.'^ 
Warm debates were occafioned in the fenate 
by this propofal, which at laft was ' rejeft- 
cd by a majority of one only. * Lyfander 
in the mean time convoked an affembly of 
the people, where after he had harangued. 
Mandroclidas and Agefilaus befeeched them 
'hot to fufFer the majefty of Sparta to be any 
longer trampled upon for the fake of 4 few 
luxurious overgrown citizens, who impofed 
upon them at pleafure. They remmded 
them not only of the ^-efponfes of ancient^ 

' Vit. Agii p. 800. Ik. A,. 
•^ Ibid. 799. lit. A. 
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oracles, which enjoined them to beware of 
avarice, as the peft of Sparta, but alfo of 
thofc fo lately given by the oracle atPafiphae/ 
which, as they affiired the people, command- 
ed the Spartans to return to that perfe6t 
equality of pofleflions, which was fettled by 
the law firft inftituted by Lycurgus. Agis 
fpoke laft iii this aflembly 5 and,' to enforce 
the whole by example, told them in a vetj 
few words, " That he offered a moft ample' 
** contribution towards the ellablifhment of 
^' that polity, of whieh he himfelf was 
^* the author. That he now religned his' 
*' whole patrimony into the common ftock,. 
" which confifted not Only of rich arahler 
*^ and pafture land, but of 600 talents be-- 
" lides iii coined money* He added, that' 
•' his mother, grandmother, friends and re-f 
^* lations, who were the ftioft wealtfhy of all 
" the citizens of Sparta, were ready to do^ 
'' the fame/' 

The people, ftruck with the magnanimity 
and genei?ofity of Agis, received Ms offer 
with the loudeft applaufe, and extolled him, 
as the only King who for three hundred 
years paft had been worthy of the throne of 
iSpaita?. This- provoked Leonidas to fly out 

*■ Thl5 is an oracle mentioned by Plufarch, about 
v^^Hich the learned are not agreed : however, it Teems to 
biive given its re^on fes in dreams. 

inta 
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into the moft open and violent oppofitiohV 
from the double motive of avarice and ehvy* 
For he was fenfible, that if this fcheme took 
place, he (hould not only be compelled to 
follow their example, but that the uiiTender 
of his eftate would then come from^ him 
With fo ill a grace, that the honour oiF the 
whole meafure would be attributed folely to 
his colleague. Lyfander, finding Leonidas and 
his paity too powerful in the fenate, deter- 
mined to profecute and expel him for the 
breach of a very oW law, which forbid any 
of the royal family to intermarry with fo- 
reigners, or to bring up any children which 
they might have by fuch. marriage, and in^ 
flifted the penalty of defath upon any one 
who fhould Icatre Sparta to refide in foreign 
countries. 

After Lyfander had taken care that Leo- 
nidas fhould be informed of the crime laid 
to his charge, he with the reft of the Epho- 
ri, who were of his party, addrefled them- 
felves to the ceremony of obferving a fign 
from heaven *. A piece of ftate-craft moft 
probably introduced formerly by the Ephori 

to 

* The reader may be glad perhaps to find here the 
cereiTony made ufe of upon thist)Ccafion. Vit, Agid. 
p. 8co. lit, B. Ji* hoty mia ^aCovre; oi "E^Ofrr, &c.. 
Every ninth year the Ephori taking the opportunity 6/ 
g clear ftill night, when the moon did not a|)pear,' fat 

filenily 
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to keep the Kings in awe,. and perfetSbly well 
Adapted to the fuperftitionof the people. Ly- 
fander Affirming that they had feen tne ufual 
figrt, which declared that Lebnidas had fin- 
fled agdnft the Gods, fummoned him to hiii 
trial, and produced evidence fufficieht to con- 
, vi£l him. At the fame time he ijpirited uji 
Cleombrotusj who had mai-ried the daughter 
of L^onidas, and was df the royal blood, tcf 
put in his claim to the fucceflion. Leonidas^ 
terrified at thefe daring meafures, fled, and 
took fanftuary in the temple of Minerva i 
he was depofed therefore for hori-appeir^ 
ance, and his crown given to hi^ ioii^n* 
law Cleorttbrotus. 

But as fooh as the term of Lyfander*s 
magiftracy expired, the new Ephori, who 
were elected by the prevailing intereft of the 
oppofite party, immediately undertook the 
protection of Leonidas. They fuipmoned 
Lyfander and his friends to anfwer for their 
decrees for cancelling debts, and dividing 
the lands, a« contrary to the laws, and trea- 
fonable innovations ; for fo they termed all 
attempts to rcftore the ancient conftitution 

filently and obferved the (ky with great attention j and^ 
if they faw a ftar fhoot, ihey judgjbd the kings had of- 
fended the Gods ; and removed thim from the govern- 
ment, till an oracle caiDQ fiQcn Delphos which was fa'- 
VouraMe io ciiem, 

of 
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of Lycurgus. Alarmed at this, Lyfandcr 
perfuaded the two Kmgs to join in oppofing 
the Ephori ; who, as he . plainly proved^ 
aflumedan authority which they had not the 
leaft right to, as loilg as the Kings a6led 
together in concert. The Kings^ convinced 
by, his reafons, aimed a great number of the 
youths releafed ill who were prifoners for 
debt, and thus attended went into the Fo- 
rum, where they depofed the Ephori, and 
procured their own friends to be elected intd 
that office, of whom Agefilaus the uncle of 
Agis was one. By the care and humanity 
of Agis, no blood was fpik on this memo- 
rable occafion. He even protected his an- 
tagonift Leonidas againft the defigns which 
Agefilaus had formed upon his life, and fent 
him under a fafe convoy to Tegea. 

After this bold ftroke, all oppofition funk 
before them, and every thing fucceeded to. 
their wifties; when the fmgle avarice of 
Agefilaus, that moft baneful peft, as Plu^ 
tarch terms it, v/hich had fubvcrted a con- 
ftitution the moft excellent, and the moft 
worthy of Sparta that had ever yet been 
eftablilhed, overfet the whole enterprife.. 
By the chara6ler which Plutarch gives of 
Agefilaus ', he appears to have been artful 
and eloquent, but at the fame time efFemi- 

» Plut. Vit. Agid. p. 798. lit. A. 

nate. 
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hate, corrupt in his manners, avaritious, and 
fo bad a man, that he engagfed in this pro-a 
je6ted revolution with no other view but 
that of extricating himfelf from an im^ 
mcnfe load of debt, which he had moft 
probably contrafted to fupport his luxury^ 
As foon therefore as tfiie two- Kings, who 
were both young men, agreed to proceed 
upon the abolition of debts, and the parti- 
tion of lands, Agefilaus artfully perfuaded 
them not to attempt both at once, for fear 
of exciting fomd terrible commotion in the 
city. He aflured them f^aftlier, that if the 
rich fllould once be reconciled to the law for 
cancelling the debts, the law for dividing 
the lands would go down with them quietly 
^nd without the leaft obftruftion. The 
Kings afferited to his opinion, and Lyfandcr 
himfelf was brought over to it, deceived 
by the fame fpecious,- though pernicious 
reafoning : calhng in therefore all the bills ^ 
bonds, and pecuniary obligations, they piled 
them upi and burnt them all publickly in the 
Forum, to the great mortification of the 
ilioneyed men, and the ufurers. But Agefi- 
laus in the joy of his heart could not ' re- 
frain from joking upoil the occafion, and told 
them with a mfeer, That whatever they 
taiglit think of the matter, it was the bright- 

* Ibidj p. 801. lit. B^ 
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eft and moft chearful flame, and the purefr 
bonfire, he had ever beheld in his life-time. 
Agefilaus had now carried his point, and his 
conduit proves, that the Spartans had learnt 
the art of turning publick meafures into 
private jobs, as well as their politer neigh- 
bours. For though the people call loudly 
for the partition of the lands, and the Kings 
gave orders for it fo be done immediately^ 
Agefilaus contrived to throw new obftacleS' 
in the way, and protrafted the time by va^ 
rious pretences' till Agis was obliged tomarch 
with the Spartan auxiliaries to affift their 
allies the Achaeans. For he was in pofleilioii 
of a moft fertile and extcnfive landed eftate 
at the very time when he owed more than 
he was worth ; and as he had got rid of all 
his incumbrances at once by the firft decree^ 
and never intended to part with a fingk (oot 
of his land, it was by no means his intereft 
to promote the execution of the fecond. 

The Spartan troops were moftly indigent 
young men, who^ elate with their freedom 
from the bonds of ufui-y^ and big with the 
hopes of a fhare in the lands at their returuy 
followed Agis with the greateft vigour and 
alacritv, and behaved fo well in their march# 
that tney reminded the admiring Greeks of 
the excellent difcipline and decorum foj; 
which the Spartans were formerly fo fdr 
rnous under the moft renowned of their; 

ancient 
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kncient leaders. But whilft Agis was in th^ 
field, affairs at home took a very unhappy 
' turn in his disfavour. The tyrannical bena", 
viour of Agefilaus, who fleeced the peopl^^. 
with infupportable eiaftJohs, and ftuck a* 
no meafure, however infSmdUJ oi* crimirialji 
v^hich would bring in moiieJy, produced 
anofhef rdvoluticrn in faVotif 6f Leonidas. 
For the people, enraged at feerilg tricked out 
of the promifed partition of the fands; ^Mch 
they imputed to Agis and CleombrotuS, Stii 
detefting the rapacioufnefs of Agefdau3^ 
readily joined that party which confpired to' 
rfeftore Leonidas. Agis finding affair? in this 
defperate fituatictt at his return, ^ave up all 
for loft,-' aiid took fan6tuaiy in the temple of 
Minerva,^ ais Cleo'mbroftfs had done in t)i6 
temfple of Neptune. ^ . ^ 

Though Cleombrotus was the cHi'ei' oh- 
je6t of Deo^nidas's refentmcint; yet he fpared 
his life at the ihtereeflio^ of ms daughter 
Chelonis, the wifef of Glebmbfotus ; but 
condemned him to perpetual exile. The ge^ 
rierous Chelonis gave a fignal inflance, uporf 
this occafion, of that heroic virtue, foi' 
which the Spartan ladies were once fc^ re-^ 
markably emment. When her father Was 
expitfUed by the intrigues of Lyfander, fhe 
followed him into exile, and refafcd tcy fhare? 
his crown with Cleombrotus. In this ca-^' 
ftmiitous reverfe of foitvme,' Ihe wafis d(iaf to 
E 2 »lt 
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all intreaties, and rather chofe to partake of 
the miferies of banilhment witli her liuf- 
band, than all the pleafures and grandeur of 
Sparta with her father. ' Plutarch pays thtf 
ladies a fine compliment upon this occa- 
fion, when he fays, " That unlefs Cleom- 
•' brotus fhould have been wholly corrupted 
** by falfe ambition^ he muft have deemed 
•* himfelf more truly happy in a ftate of 
• * banilhment with fuch a wire, than he could 
" have been upon a throne without her." 

But though ClecMnbrotus efcaped deaths 
yet nothing but the blood of Agis could fa- 
fisfy the vmdidlive rage of the ungrateful 
Leonidas, who, in the former revolution,, 
owed his life to that unfortunate Prince's ge- 
rofity. After many ijieffcflual attempts 
to entice Agis from his afylum, three of 
his intiniate friends in whom he nioft con-r 
fided, who uled to accompany and guard 
him to the baths and back agjiin to the tem-^ 
pie, betrayed him to his enemies. Ampha- 
res, the chief of thefe, and tfie contriver of 
the plot, was one of the new Ephori created 
ftfter the depofition of Ageiilius. Thia 
wretch had lately borrowed a quantity of 
valuable plate, and a number of magnificent 
veftments of Agis's mother Agefiftrata,. and 
determined to make, them his own by the. 

4 
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/ Vit. Agid. p. 803, Jit. A. 
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deftruftion of Agis and his family ; at their 
return therefore in their ufual friendly man- 
ner from the baths, he firft attacked Agis 
by virtue of his office, whilft Demochares 
?ind Arcefilaus, the other two, feized and 
dragged him to the publick prifon. Agis 
fupported all thefe indignities with the ut- 
moft magnanimity : and when the Ephori 
queftioned him, whether Agefilaus and Ly- 
fander did not conftraih him to do what he 
had done, and whether he did not repent of 
the fteps He had taken j he undauntedly took 
the whole upon himfelf, and told them that 
he gloried in his fcheme, which was the re^ 
fult of his emulation to follow the example 
of the great Lycurgus, Stung with this an- 
fwcr, the Ephori condemned him to die by 
their own authority, and ordered the officer3 
to carry him to the place in the prifon where 
the malefa6lors were ftrangled. But when 
the officers and even the mercenary foldiers 
of Leonidas refufed to be concerned in ib 
infamous and unprecedented an a6lion as 
Uying hands upon their King, Demochares 
threatening and abufing theot greatly for 
their difobedience, feized Agis with his own 
hands, and dragged Inm to the exec^tion- 
joom, where he was ordered to he dif|>atch- 
ed immediately. Agis fubmitted to his fate 
with equal intrepidity and refignation, re- 
prqving oue of the executioners^ho deplor- 
^- E 3 ' qd 
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cd his calamities, and declaring himfelf in- 
^finitely happier than his murderers. Tha 
unfeeling and treacherous Ampharcs attend- 
ed the execution, and as foon as Agis was 
dead, he admitted his mother and grandr 
mother iiito the ppfpn, who came to inter- 
ceed that ^gis might t>e ^llpw^d tp make 
his defence before the people. The wretch 
affured the mother, with an infulting fneer, 
that her fon fhould fuffer no heavier punifh- 
ment than he had done already ; and imme- 
diately ordered her mother Archidamia, whd 
was extremely old, to execution. As foon 
as fhe was dead, he bid Agefiftrata enter the 
j-oom, where, at the fight of the de^d bodies, 
fhe could r^ot refrain from killing her fon, 
and crying put, that his \pp great lenity and 
good-nature h^q heen their ruin. The fa- 
yage Amphares, laying hold of thpfe words, 
jtold her, that as fhe approved pf her fon's 
a6lions Ihe fhould fbare his fate. Aeefiftrat^ 
met death with the refolution or an old 
Spartan Heroine, praying only that this 
whole affair might not prove prejudicial to 
her country. 

Thus fell the gallant Agis in the qaufe of 
liberty and publick virtue, by the perfidy of 
his mercenary friends, and the vjpknce of 9 
porrupt and mofl profligate fa61:ion. I have 
given a more particular detail of the cata- 
ftrophe of this unfortunate Prince as tranf^ 
"^ ' : . ^ . •• mitted 
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mitted to us by Plutarch, becaufe it furnifties 
convincing proofs, how greatly the intro- 
duftion of wealth had corrupted and debafcd 
the once upright and generous fpirit of the 
Spartans. 

Archidamus, the brother of Agis, eluded 
the fearch made for him by Leonidas, and 
cfcaped the maffacre by flying from Sparta. 
Fut Leonidas con^pelled his wife Agiatis, 
who was a young lady of the greateft beaur 
ty in all Greece, and fole heirefs to a vaft 
cftate, to many his own fon Cleomenes, 
though Agiatis had but juft lain-ii^ of a fon, 
and the match was entirely contrary to- her 
iuclinations. Th|s event however produced 
a very different effeft from what Leonidas 
intended, and after his death proved the 
ruin of his party, and revenged the mur- 
der of Agis '. For Cleomenes, who was very 
young, and extremely fondof his wife, would 
Ihed fympathifing tears whenever fhe rer 
lated the melancholy fate of Agjs, and occar- 
fionally defire her to explain his intentions, 
and the nature of his fcheme, %o which he 
would liflen with the greateft attention. 
From that time he determined to follow fo 
glorious an example, but kept the refolution 
fecret in his own breafi till the means and 
ppportunity fhould offer. He was fenfible 

? Plut. Vit. Clcom. p. 805. lit. B. 
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that an attempt of that nature would be utr 
terly imprafticable whilft his father lived ; 
who, like the reft of the leading citizens, 
had wholly given himfelf up to a life of eafe 
and luxury. Warned too by the fate of 
Agis, he knew how extremely dangerous it 
\vas even once to mention the old frugality 
and fimplicity of manners, which depended 
upon the obfervance of thedifciplineand in-r 
ftitutions of Lycurgus. But as foon as ever 
he fucceeded to the Crown at the death of 
his father, and fpund himfelf the fole reign- 
ing King of Sparta without a colleague, he 
immediately applied his whqle care and 
^udy to accon>plifh that great change which 
he had before projected. For he obferved 
t:he manners of the Spartans in general were 
grown extremely corrupt and diiiblute; tlie 
rich facrificing the pyblick intereft to their 
pwn private avarice and luxury ; the poor, 
from their extreme indigence, averfe to the 
toils of war, carelefs and negligent of edur 
cation and djfcipline j whilft the Ephori had 
engrofled the whole royal power, and left 
him in reality nothing but the empty title : 
Circumftances greatly mortifying to an 
afpiring young Monarch, who panted eager- 
ly after glory, and impatiently wiflied to rcr 
trieve the loft reputation of his countryr 
jncn. 
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He began by founding his moft intimate 
friend, one Xenares, at a diftance only, en- 
quiring what fgrt of man .Agis was, and 
which way> and by whofe advice, he was 
(drawn into thofe unfortunat? meafures. Xe- 
nares, who attributed all his queftions to the 
curiofity patural to a ypung man, very rea^ 
dily told him the whole ftory, and explained 
ingenuoufly every particular of the affair as 
it really happened. But when he remarked 
that Clepmenes often returned to the charge, 
and every time with greater eagernefs, more 
andmoreadmiringandapplaudingthefcheme 
and char^fter of Agis, he immediately faw 
through his defign. After reproving hini, 
therefore, feverely for talking and behaving 
thus hke a madman, Xenares broke off all 
friondfhip and intercourfe with him, though 
he had too much honour to betray his friend's 
fecret. Cleomenes, not in the leaft difcou- 
raged at this repulfe, but concluding that 
he flxQuld meet with the fame reception from 
'f he reft of the wealthy and powerful citi- 
zens, determined to truft none of them, but 
;o take upon himfelf the whole care an4 
(lanagement of liis fcheme ". However, as( 
]|e was fenfible that the execution of it 
lijould be much more feafible, when hi^ 
^untry was involved in war> than in a ftate 

\ " N 

? flut. Vit. Clcom. p, 809. lit, A. 
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of profound peace, he waited for a proper 
opportunity; which the Achaeans quickly 
furnifhed him with. For Aratus, the great 
projeftor of the famous Acharan league, into 
which he had already brought many of the 
Grecian ftates, holding Cleomenes extremely 
cheap, as a raw unexperienced boy, thought 
this a favourable opportunity of trying how 
the Spartans ftood affeftea towards that 
Union Without the Icaft previous notice, 
therefore, he fuddenly invaded fuch of the 
Arcadians as were in alliance with Sparta, 
and committed great devaftations in that part 
of the country which lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Achaia, 

The Ephori, alarmed at this unexpefted 
attack, lent Cleomenes at the head of the 
Spaitan forces to oppofe the invafion. The 
young Hero behaved well, and frequently 
bafHed that old experienced commanded. 
But his countrymen growing wearv of the 
yrar, and refufing to concur in the mea- 
fures he propofed for carrying it on, he re* 
called Achidamus the brother of Agis froa 
banifhment, who had a ftricl hereditajjr 
right to the other moiety of the kingdon; 
imagining that when the throne was prv 
perly filled according to law, and the reial 
power preferved entire by the Union of »e 
two Kings, it would rcftore the balance of 
government, and weaken the authority of 

the 
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^e Ephori. But the fa6Hon which had 
murdered Agis, juftly dreading the rjefent- 
ment of Archidamus for fo atrocious a crime, 
took care privately to affaffinate him upon 
his return. 

Cleomenes uow more than ever intent up- 
on bringing his great projeQ: jto bear, bribed 
the Ephori with large fums to intruft him 
with the maiiagemeht of the war\ His 
mother Crateficlea not only fupplied him 
yvith money upon this occalion, but married 
pne Megiftohus,a man of the greateft wei|;ht 
^nd authority in the citjr, piirpofely to brmg 
hii^ Q,ver to her fon's mterefl:, Cleomenes 
Jaking the field, totally defeated the army of 
AratUs, and killed Lydiadas the Megalopoli- 
tan (^neraL This vi6lory, which was en- 
tire!;^ owing to the conduft of Cleomenes, 
not only raifed the courage of his foldiers, 
but gave thjpm fo high * an opinion of his 
jibilities, that he feems to have been recalled 
by his enemies, jealous moft probably of his 
groysring intereft with the army. For * Plu- 
tarch, who is not very methodical in his re^ 
lations, informs us, that after this affair, 
Cleomenes convinced his father-in-law, Me- 
giftonus, of the neceflity of taking off th« 
Ephori, and reducing the citizens tp their 

/ Plut. Vit. Cleom. p. 807. lit. B. 
* yir. Cleom. p. 808. lit, A. 
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ancient equality according to the inf^tutions 
of Lycurgus, as the only means of reftor- 
ing Sparta to her former fovereignty over 
Greece. This fchemc therefore miw: have 
been privately fettled at Sparta. For we arc 
next told, that Cleomenes again took the 
field, carrying with him fuch of the citizens 
^s he fufpeded were moft likely to oppofe 
him. He took fome cities from the Achaeans 
that campaign, and made himfelf mafter 
of fome important places, but harralTed 
his troops io much with many marches 
^d countermarches, that moft or the Spar- 
tans remained behind in Arcadia at their 
pwn requeft, whilft he marched back tq 
Sparta with his mercenary forces, and fuch 
pf his friends ^s he could moft confide in, 
He timed his march fo well that he entered 
Sparta whilft the Ephori were at fupper, 
^d difpatched Euryclidas before with three 
pr four of his nioft trufty friends and a few 
(bldiers to perform the execution. For Cleo-i- 
menes well knew that Agis owed his ruin 
<:o his toQ cautious timidity, and his too great 
jenity and moderation. Whilft Euryclida? 
therefore amufcd the Ephori with a pretends 
fd meffage from Cleomenes, the reft feU^ 
ilpon then^ fwprd in hand, and killed four 
upon the fpot, with above ten perfons more 
who came to their afliftance. Agefilaus the 
jfurvivor of l^hem fell, and counterfeiting him- 
felf 
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lelf dead, gained an opportunity of efcaping. 
Next morning as foon as it was lights Cleo- 
menes profcribed and banilhed fourfcore of 
the moft dangerous citizens, and removed all 
the chairs of the Ephori out of the Forum,* . 
except one, which he referred for his own 
feat of judicature. He then convoked aft 
aflembly o^f the people, to whom he apolo^ 
gized for his late aftions. ' He (hewed them, 
in a very artful and elaborate fpeech, ** the 
nature and juft extent of the power of die- 
Ephori,. the fatal coi>fequences of the autho-r 
rity they had ufurp^d of governing the ftate? 
by their own arbitrary will, and of depiofing; 
and putting their Ki^gs to death without al- 
lo\ying them a legal Hearing in their own de-* 
fence. He urged the example of Lycurgus 
himfelf,. who came armed into the Forum 
Ivhen he firft propofed his laws, as^ a proof 
that it was impoflible to root out thofe pefts 
of the commonwealth, which had been im- 
ported from other countries, luxury, the pa- 
rent of thait vain expence which runs fucte 
numbers in debt, ufury,. and thofe more an-- 
cient evils, wealth and poverty, without vio- 
lence and bloodfhed : That he fhould have 
thought himfelf happy, if like an able phy-- 
"^cian, he -could have radically cured the dif-^ 
e^fes of his country without pain : but that 

* Vit. Cleonv, p, 809. lit. A* 

nc- 
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iieceflity had compelled him to do what he 
had already done, in otder to procure an 
equal partition of the lands, and the aboli- 
tion of their debts, as well as to enable hiiii 
to fill up the ilirmbei- of the citizens with a 
fcleft number of the braveft foreigners, that 
Sparta might be no longer expofed to the 
depredations of her enemies for want of 
hands to defend her/' 

To convince the people of the fincerity 
of his intentions, he firlt gave up his whole' 
fortune to the publick ftock ; Megiftohus/ 
his father-in-law, with his otheir friends, and 
all the reft of the citizens, followed his ex- 
ample. In the divifioA of the lands, he ge- 
neroufly fet apart equal portions for all thofe 
citizens he had banifhed, and promifcd to re-^ 
call them as ibbn as the publick tranquilKty 
was rcftored. He next revived the ancient 
method of education, the gymnaftick exer- 
cifes, publick mcak, and all other inftituti- 
ons or Lycvu-gus ; and left the people, unac- 
cuftomed to the denomination of a finale King, 
fliould fufpeft that he aimed at eftablifhing a 
tyranny, he affociated hiis brother Euclidas> 
with him in the kingdom. By training up' 
ihe youtli in the old military difcipline, and 
arxbfing them in a new and better manner, ** 
he once more recovered the reputation of the 
Spartan militia, and raifedhis country to {& 

greati 
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^reat a height of power, ' that Greece in a 
very ihort time faw Sparta giving law to ali 
Peloponnefus- 

The Achteans, humbled by repeated de- 
feats, and begging peace of Cleomenes uport 
his own terms, , the generous vi£tor denred 
only to be appointed generM of their famoui 
league, and offered upon that conditibb td 
feffore all the cities and j)riforiers he hii 
taken. The Achaeans gladly conferiting ta 
fuch eafy terms, Clfeomeiies ffeleifed and 
fent home all the perfons of rank amongfl: 
his priibners, but was obliged by ficknefs to 
^efer the day appointed for the convention, 
'till his retjirn from Sparta. * Tliis unhap- 
py delay was fatal to Greece- For Aratus, 
who had enjoyed that honour thirty-three 
years,€ould not bear the thought of having it 
wrefted fi'om him by fo young a Prince, 
whofe glory he envied as much as he 
dreaded his valour. Finding therefore all 
other niethbds ineffeftual, he had recourfc 
to the defperate remedy of calling in the 
Macedonians to his' affiiiancc, and facrificed 
the liberty of his own coimtry, as well as 
that of Greece, to his own pi'ivate pique and 
jealoufy. Thus the raoft publick-fpirited 
affeitor of liberty^ and the nioft implacable 

\ Parallel, inter Agicf. A Qcom. & T. & C. Graccb. 
p. 844. lir^D* 

* Vit. Ckgm. p. 811. lit. C- 

enemy 
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enemy to all tyrants in general, broughC; 
back thofe very people into the licart of 
Greece, whom he had driven out iornicrly 
purely from his hatred to tyranny, and ful- 
lied a glorious life with a blot never to be 
crafed, from the detcftable motives of envy 
and revenge. A melancholy j)roof, as Plu- 
tarch moralizes upon the occafion, of thei 
weaknefs of human nature, which with an 
aflemblage of the moft excellent qualities is 
unable to exhibit the model of a virtue com- 
pletely perfeft. A circumftance which 
ought to excite our compaflion towards thofe 
blemiflies, which we unavoidably meet with 
in the moft exalted characters. 

Clcomenes fupported this unequal war 
againft the Achaeans and the whole power of 
Macedon with the greateft vigour, and by. 
his fuccefs gave many convincing proofs of 
his abilities j but venturing a decinve battle 
at Sailafia, he wzs totally defeated by the fu^ 
periornumber of his enemies, and the treach- 
ery of Damoteles, an officer in whom he 
greatly confided, who was bribed to betray 
him by Antigonus. Out of fix thoufand 
Spartans, two hundred only efcaped, the refl 
with their king Euclidas were left dead on 
the field of battle. Cleomenes retired ta 
Sparta, and from thence pafled over to Ptole- 
my Euergctes king of Egypt^ with whom he 

was 
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Was then in alliance, to claim the afliftance 
he had formerly promifed. But the death 
of that Monarch, which followed foon after, 
deprived him of all hopes of fuccour from 
that quarter. The Spartan manners were as 
odious to his fucceflbr Ptolemy Philopater, a 
weak and diflblute prince, as the Spartan vir- 
tue was terrible to his debauched effeminate 
courtidrs. Whenever CleomeneS appeared at 
court, the general whifper ran, that he came 
as a lion in the midft of fheep ; a light in 
which d bi*ave man tnuft neceffarily appear to 
a herd of fuch fervile daftards. Confined at 
laft by the jealoufy of Ptolemy, who was 
kept in a perpetual alarm by the infinuations 
of his iniquitous minifter Sofybius, he with 
about twelve more of his generous Spartan 
friends broke out of prifon, determined upon 
death or liberty. In their progrefs through 
the ftreets, they firfl: flew one Ptolemy, a 
great favourite of the King s, who had been 
their fecret enemy -, and meeting the gover- 
nor of the city, who came at the firfl noife of 
the tumult, they routed his guards and at- 
tendants, dragged him out of his chariot, and 
killed him. After this they ranged uncon- 
trouled through the whole city of Alexan- 
dria, the inhabitants flying every where be- 
fore them, and not a man daring either to 
afiifl or oppofe them. Such terror could 
tliirteen brave men only flrike into one of the 
F moft 
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tnoft populous cities in the univerfe, whert 
the citizens were bred up in luxury, and 
ftrangers to the ufeof arms ! Cleomenes, de- 
fpairing of afliftance from the citizens, whom 
he had in vain fummoned to affert their li- 
berty, declared fuch abjedl cowards fit only 
to be governed by women. Scorning there- 
fore to fall by the hands of the dcfpicable 
Egyptians, he with the reft of the Spartans 
fell defperately by their own fwords, accord- 
ing to the hcroifm of thofe ages '. 

The liberty and happinefs of Sparta ex- 
pired with Cleomenes *. For the remains of 
the Spartan hiftory furnifh us with very little 
after his death, befides the calamities and 
raiferies of that unhappy (late, arifing from 
their inteftine divifions. Machanidas, bythe 
aid of one of the faflions which at that 
time rent that miferable republick, ufurped 
the throne, and eftablifhed an abfolute ty- 
ranny. One Nabis, a tyrant, compared to 
whom even Nero himfelf may be termed 
merciful, fucceeded at the deatn of Macha* 
nidas, who fell in battle by the hand of the 
great Philopaemen. The ^tolians treacher- 
oufly murdered Nabis, and endeavoured to 
feizc the dominion of Sparta ; but they were 
prevented by Philopaemen, who partly by 

* Plut. Vit. Cleom. p. 822. lit. E. 

* Poljb. lib. 4. p. 479. 

force. 
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fbrcfij partly by perfuafion, brought the Spar-* 
tans into the Achaean league, and afterwards 
totally abolifhed the inftitutions of Lycur- 
gus ". A moft inhuman and moft iniquit- 
ous aftion, as Plutarch terms it, which muft 
brand the charafter of that hero with eternal 
infamy* As if he was fenfible that as long as 
the difcipline of Lycurgus fubfifted, the 
minds of the Spartan youth could never be 
thoroughly famed, or efFe6lually broke to 
the yoke of foreign government. Wearied 
out at laft by repeated oppreffions, the Spar- 
tans applied to the Romans for redrefs of all 
their grievances ; and their complaints pro- 
duced that war which ended in the difiolu- 
tion of the Achaean league, and the fubjec- 
tion of Greece to the Roman domination. 

I have entered into a more minute detail of 
the Spartan conftitution, as fettled by Lycur- 
gus, than I at firft propofed -, becaufe the 
maxims of that celebrated lawgiver are fo 
direftly oppofite to thofe which our modern 
politicians lay down as the bafis of the 
ftrength and power of a nation- 

Lycurgus found his country in the moft 
terrible of all fituations, a ftate of anarchy 
and confufion. The rich, infolent and op- 
preffive ; the poor groaning under a load of 
debt, mutinous from defpair, and ready to 

' PIut4 Vit. Philopaem. p. 365. lit. E. 

F 2 cut 
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cut the throats of their ufurious oppreffor^* 
To remedy thefe evils, did this wife politi- 
cian encourage navigation, ftrike out new 
branches of commerce, and make the moft 
of thofe excellent harbours and other natural 
advantages which the maritime fituation of 
his country afforded ? Did he introduce and 
promote arts and fciences, that by acquiring 
and diffufmg new wealth amongft his coun- 
trymen, he might make his nation, in the 
language of our political writers, fecurc, 
powerful, and happy ? Jufl the reverfe. Af- 
ter he had new-modelled the conflitution, 
and fettled the juft balance between the powers 
of government, he abolifhed all debts, di- 
vided the whole land amongfl his country- 
men by equal lots, and put an end to all dif- 
fentions about property, by introducing a per- 
fe6l equality. He extirpated luxury and a 
lufl of wealth, which he looked upon as the 
pefls of every free country, by prohibiting 
the ufe of gold and filver ; and barred up the 
entrance againfl their return by interdidling 
navigation and commerce, and expelling all 
arts, but what were immediately necelfary 
to their fubfiflence. As he was fenfible that 
juft and virtuous manners arethe beft fupport 
of the internal peace and happinefs of eveiy 
kingdom, he eftablifhed a moft excellent 
plan of education for training up his country- 
men, from their verv infancy, in the ftri^- 

eft 
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eft observance of their religion and laws, 
and the habitual pradlice of thofe virtues 
which can alone fecure the bleflings of li- 
berty, and perpetuate their duration. To 
protedl his country from external invafions, 
he formed the whole body of the people, 
without diftindtion, into one well armed, 
well difciplined national militia, whofe lead- 
ing principle was the love of their country, 
and who efteemed death in its defence, the 
moft exalted height of glory to which a 
Spartan was capable of attaining. Nor were 
thefe elevated fentiments confined folely to 
the men ; the colder breafts of the women 
cayght fire at the glorious flame, and glowed 
even with fuperior ardour. For when their 
troops marched againft an enemy, " • to 
bring back their fhields, or to be brought 
home upon them," was the laft command 
which the Spartan mothers gaye their fons 
4t parting. 

Such was the method which Lycurgus 
took to fecure the independency and happi- 
nefs of his country ; and the event (hewed, 
that his inftitutions were founded upon 
maxims of the trueft and jufteft policy. For I 

' To bring back their fliields impl.'eJ vi£h)ry ; to be 
brought home upon them, a glorious dea h in defence 
of their country ; becaufe the Sparta'ns, if poffible, 
brought back arid buried all who fell in battle in their 
native country. 

F 3 can- 
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cannot helpobferving upon the occafion, that 
from the time of Lycurgus to the introduc- 
tion of wealth by Lyfander in the reign of 
the firft Agis, a Ipace of five hundred years, 
we meetwith no mutiny amongft the people, 
upon account of the feverity of his difcipline, 
but on the contrary the moft religious re- 
verence for, and the moft willing and chear- 
ful obedience to, the laws he eftablifhed. As 
on the other hand, the wifdom of his military 
inftitutionsisevidentfrom thisconfideration j 
That the nationel militia alone of Sparta, a 
fmall infignificant country as to extent, fitu-» 
ated in a nook only of the Morea, not only 
gave laws to Greece, but made the Perfian 
monarchs tremble at their very name, though 
abfolute mafters of the richeft and moft ex^ 
tenfive empire the world then knew. 

1 obferve farther, that the introduiSlion of 
wealth by Lyfander, after the conqueft of 
Athens, brought back all thofe vices and dif^ 
fentions which the prohibition of the ufe of 
money had formerly baniftied ; and that all 
hiftorians aflign that open violation of the 
laws of Lycurgus, as the period from which 
the decadence of Sparta is to be properly 
dated. I obferve too, with Plutarch, that 
though the manners of the Spartans were 
greatly corrupted by the introduftion of 
wealth, yet that the landed intereft (as I 
inay term it) which fubfifted as long as the 
' ori- 
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original allotments of land remained unalien-- 
able, ftill preferved their ftate; notwithftand- 
ing the many abufes which had crept into 
their conftitution. But that as foon as ever 
the landed eftates became alienable by law, 
the moneyed intereft prevailed, and at laft to.- 
tally fwallowed up the landed, which the 
hiftorians remark as the death's-wound of 
their conftitution. For the martial virtue of 
the citizens not only funk with the lofs of 
their eftates, but their number, and confe-f 
quently the ftrength of the ftate, diminiflied 
in the fame proportion. ' Ariftotle, who 
wrote about fixty years after the death of 
Lyfander, in his examen of the Spartan Re- 
publick, quite condemns that law which per- 
mitted the alienation of their lands. For 
he affirms, that the fame quantity of land, 
which, whilft equally divided, fupplied a mi- 
litia of fifteen hundred horfe, and thirty thou- 
fand heavy armed foot, could not in his time 
fumifti one thoufand ; * fo that the ftate was 
Utterly ruined for want of men to defend it. 
Xn the reign of Agis the third, about a hun- 
dred years after the time of Ariftotle, the 
number of the old Spartan families was 
dwindled (as Iremarked before)to feven hun- 
dred 3 out of which about one hundred rich 

" Ariftot. de Rcbufpubl. lib. 2. cap. 7. fol. 122. Iit.0. 
* 'H wAi; anoMTO Sii w S?dyav9§oimav. Ariftot. ibid, 

F 4 over- 
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overgrown families had engrolFed the whole 
land of Sparta, iKrhich Lycurgus had for- 
merly divided into thirty-nine thoufand 
{hares, and affigned for the fupport of as 
many families. So true it is, that a landed 
intereft difFufed through a whole people is 
not only the real ftrength, but the fureft bul-- 
wark of the liberty and independency, of a 
free country. 

From the tragical fate of the third Agis we 
learn, that when abufes introduced by cor- 
. ruption are fuffered by length of time to take 
root in the conftitution, they will be termed 
by thofe whofe intereft it is to fupport them, 
effential parts of the conftitution itfelf j and 
all attempts to remove them will ever be cla- 
jnoured againft by fuch men as attempt to 
iubyert it : As the example of Cleomenes 
will te^ch us, that the publick virtue of one 
great man maty not only fa ve his falling coun- 
try from ruin, but raife her to her former 
dignity and luftre, by bringing her back to 
thofe principles on which her conftitution 
was originally founded. Though the vio- 
lent remedies made ufe of by Cleomenes ne- 
ver ought to be applied, unlefs the difeafe is 
grown too de fperate to admit of a ciire by 
milder methods. ^ 

^ I fhall endeavour to ftiew in its proper 
place, that the conftitution eftabliftied byLy- 
^ curgus, 
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iCurgus, which feemed to Polybius to be 
rather of divine than of human inftitution, 
and was fo much celebrated by the moft emi- 
nent philofophers of antiquity, is much infe- 
rior to theBritifhconftitutionas fettled at the 
Revolution, But I cannot quit this fubjeft 
without recommending that excellent infti- 
tution of Lycurgus, which provided for the 
education of the children of the whol? com- 
munity without diftinftion. An example 
which under proper regulations would be 
highly worthy of our imitation, fince no- 
thing could give a more efFe6lual check to* 
the reigning vices and follies of the prefent 
age, or contribute fo much to a reformation 
of manners, as to form the minds of the 
rifing generation by the principles of religion 
and virtue. Where the manners of a people 
are good, very few laws will be wanting ; 
bvit when their manners are depraved, all the 
laws in the world will be infufficient to re- 
ftrain the excefles of the human paffions. 
For as Horace juftly obferves — — 

^id leges Jine moribus 

Vance proficiunt^ Ode 24. lib, 3, 



yofu^tiv. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 683. 
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CHAP- II. 
Of Athens. 

TH E Republick of Athens, once the 
feat of learning and eloquence, the 
fchool of arts and iciences, and the center 
of wit, gaiety, and politenefs, exhibits a 
ftrong contraft to that of Sparta, as well in 
her form of government, as in the genius 
and manners of her inhabitants. 

The government of Athens, after the abo- 
lition of Monarchy, was truly democratick, 
and fo much convulfed by thofe civil difTen- 
tions, which ai*e the inevitable confequences 
of that kind of government, that ojr all the 
Grecian ftates, the Athenian may be the moft 
ftriftly termed the feat of faftion. I obferve 
that the hiftory of this celebrated Republick 
is neither very clear nor interefting till the 
time of Solon. The laws of Draco (the firft 
legiflator of the Athenians who gave his laws 
in writing) affixed death as the common pu- 
nifhment of the moft capital crimes, or the 
moft trivial offences ; a circumftance which 
implies either the moft cruel aufterity in the 
temper of the lawgiver, or fuch an abandoned 

{)rofligacy in the manners of the people, as 
aid him under a neceffity of applying fuch 
violent remedies. As the hiftonans have not 
, ^ clearly 
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clearlv decided which of thefe was the cafe, 
I fhall only remark, that the humanity of 
the people, fo natural to the human fpecies, 
was interefted upon the occafion, and the ex- 
ceflive rigour of the laws obftrufted the very 
jneans of their being carried into execution. 
A plain proof that a multiplicity of rigorous 
penal laws are not only incompatible with the 
liberty of a free ftate, but even repugnant to 
human nature. For the natural equity of 
mankind can eafily diftinguifh between the 
nature and degree of crimes ; and the fen- 
timents of humanity will naturally be excit- 
ed when the puniihment feems to be too 
rigorous in proportion to the demerits of the 
offender. The chief reafon, in my opinion, 
why fo many offenders in our nation efcape 
with impunity for want of profecution, is be-r 
caufe our laws make no diftindlion, as to the 
punifhment, between the moft trifling rob- 
bery on the highway, and the moft atrocious 
of all crimes, premeditated murder. 

The remedy which Draco propofed by his 
laws, proving worfe than tne difeafe, the 
whole body of the people applied to Solon, 
as the only perfon equal to the difficult talk 
of regulating their government. The fu- 
preme power of the ftate was at that time 
veftedin nine magiftrates, termed Arcnons or 
governors, elefted annually by the people 
put of the body of the nobility. But the 

com- 
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community in general was fplit into three 
fa6lions, each contending for fuch a form 
of government as was moft agreeable to 
their different interefts. The moft fenfible 
among the Athenians, dreading the confe- 
quence of thefe divifions, were willing, as 
Plutarch 'informs us,toinveft Solon with ab-r 
folute power ; but our difmterefted philofo- 
pher was a ftranger to that kind of ambi- 
tion, and preferred tlie freedom and happi- 
nefs of his countrjrmen to the fplendor of a 
Crown. He continued the Archons in their 
office as ufual, but limited their authority by 
inftituting a fenate of four hundred perfons 
defted by the people, by way of ballot, out 
of the four tribes into which the community 
was at that time divided. He revived and 
improved the fcnate and * court of Areopa- 
gus, the' moft facred and moft refpc6lsble 
tribunal, not only of Greece, but of all which 
^e ever read of in hiftoiy. The integrity 

■ Vita Solon, p. 85. lit. D. 

* The time of the firft inflitution of this court (fo de- 
nominated from *Af£/of 'zsrayo^, i. e. Hill of Mars, an 
eminence where they always aflemblcd) is quite uncer- 
tain ; nor are the hiftorians at all agreed about the num- 
ber of the members of which it was compofed. How^ 
ever, this was the fuprcme court, which had cognizance 
of wilful murders, and all matters which were of the 
greateft confequence to the Republick. Suidas. They 
had alfo cognizance of all matters of religion, as we find 
by the inflancc of St. Paul. 

and 
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and equity of this celebrated court was fo 
remarkable, that not only the Greeks, but 
the Romans, fometimeslubmittedfuch caufes 
to their determination which they found too 
intricate and difficult for their own decifion. 
To prevent all fufpicion of partiality either 
to plaintiff or defendant, this venerable court 
heard all caufes and pafTed their definitive 
fentence in the dark, and the pleaders on ei- 
ther fide were flriftly confined to a bare repre- 
fentation of the plain truth of the faft, with- 
out either aggravation or embellifhment. For 
all the ornament of fine language, and thofe 
powers of rhetorick which tended to bias 
the judgment by interefling the paflions of 
the judges, were abfolutely prohibited. Hap- 
py if the pleaders were reftrifted to this righ- 
teous method in our own courts of judica- 
ture, where great eloquence and great abili- 
ties are too often employed to confound 
truth and fupport injuftice ! 

It is evident from hiftory that Solon at firft 
propofed the inflitutions of Lycurgus as the 
model of his new eflablifliment. But the 
difficulty which he met with in the abolition 
of all debts, the firft part of his fcheme^ 
convinced him of the utter impra6licability 
of introducing the Laconic equality, and de- 
terred him from all farther attempts of that 
nature. The laws of Athens gave the credi- 
tor fo abfolute a power over his infolvent 

debtor. 
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debtor, that he could not only oblige the un- 
happy wretch to do all his fervile drudgery, 
but could fell him and his children for flaves 
in default of payment. The creditors had 
made fo oppremve an ufe of their power, 
that many of the citizens were actually 
obliged to fell their children to make good 
their payments j and fuch numbers had fled 
their country to avoid the efFedls of their de- 
teftable inhumanity, that, as ' Plutarch ob- 
ferves, the city was almoft unpeopled by the 
extortion of the ufurers. Solon, apprehen- 
five of an infurreftion amongft the poorer ci- 
tizens, who openly threatened to alter the 
government, and make an equal partition of 
the lands, thought no method fo efFedlual to 
obviate this terrible evil, as to cancel all debts, 
as Lycurgus had done formerly at Sparta. 
But fome of his friends, to whom he had 
privately communicated his fcheme, with an 
affurance that he did not propofe to meddle 
with the lands, were too well verfed in the 
art of jobbing to negleft fo fair an opportu- 
nity of making a fortune. Forthey ftretched 
their credit to the utmoft in loans of large 
fums from the moneyed men, which they 
immediately laid out in the purchafe of land- 
ed eftates. A precedent which the treacher- 
ous Agefilaus copied too fuccefsfuUy after- 

• Plut. 85. lit. A. 

wards 
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wards at Sparta. The cheat appeared as foon 
as the edi6l: for abolifhing all debts was 
made publick : but the odium of fo flagitious 
a piece of roguery was thrown wholly upon 
Solon i as the cenfure of the publick for all 
frauds and exaftions committed by officers 
in the inferior departments will naturally 
fall upon the n unifier at the helm, however 
difinterefted and upright. 

This ec 1ft was equally difagreeable to the 
rich and to the poor. For the rich were vi- 
olently deprives! of all that part of their pro- 
perty which confiHed in their loans, and the 
poor were difappointed of that fliare of the 
lands which they fo greedily expe<5led. How 
Solon drew himfelf out of this difficulty, 
hiflorians have no where informed us. All 
we can learn from them is, that the decree 
was at laft received and fubmitted to, and 
that Solon was ffill continued in his office 
with the fame authority as before. 

This experiment gave Solon a thorough 
infight into the temper of his countrymen, 
and mod probably induced him to accommo- 
date his lubfequent regulations to the hu- 
mour and prejudices of the people. For as 
he wanted the authority which naturally 
arifes from royal birth, as well as that which 
is founded on the unlimited confidence of 
the people, advantages which Lycurgus pof- 
feffed in fo eminent a degree^ he was obliged 

to 
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to confult rather what was prafticable, tliart 
what was ftriftly right ; and endeavour, as 
far as he was able, to pleafe all parties. That 
he ^tcknowledged this, feems evident from 
his anfwer to one wlio afked him ' " Whc- . 
" ther the laws he had given the Athenians 
*^ were the beft he could poflibly have 
'' made ?" " They are the heft, replied So- 
*^ Ion, which the Athenians are capable of 
*' receiving." Thus whilft he confined the 
Magiftracies and the executive part of the 
Government folely to the rich, he lodged 
the fupreme power in the hands of the poor- 
er citizens. For though every freeman whofe 
fortune did not amount to a particular cen- 
fus or eftimate, was excluded from all ftate 
offices by tlie laws of Solon j yet he had 
a legal right of giving his opinion and fuf- 
frage in the HxxAwo-ia or affembly of the 
people, which was wholly compofed of 
this inferior clafs of citizens. But as all. 
elections, and all caufcs of appeal from the 
fuperior courts, were determined by the 
voices of this affembly ; as no law could pafs 
without theu' approbation, and the higheft 
officers in the Republick were fubjett to 
their cenfure, this affembly became the der-^ 
nier refort in all caufes, and this mob go- 
vernment, as it may be juftly termed, was 

» Plut. ia Vit. Solon, p. 86. lit. C. 

the 
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the great leading caufe of the ruin of their 
Republick. Anacharfis the Scythian Phi- 
lofopher,who at that time refided with Solon, 
juftly ridiculed this excefs of pov/er which 
he had lodged in the people \ For when 
he had heard fome points debated firft in the 
Senate, and afterwards decided in the aflem- 
bly of the people, he humouroufly told So- 
lon, that at Athens *' Wife men debated, 
*^ but fools decided/' Solon was as fenfible 
of this capital defe6l as Anacharfis ; but he 
was too well acquainted with the licentiouf- 
nefs and natural levity of the people, to di- 
veft them of a power, which ne knew they 
would refume by violence at the firft oppor- 
tunity. The utmoft therefore he could do was 
to fix his two fenates as the * moorings of the 
conftitution.: Thatof^ four hundred, to fecure 
the ftate againft the fluftuating temper and 
tumultuous fury of the people ; that of the 
* Areopagus, to reftrain the dangerous en- 
croachments of the great and wealthy. He 
repealed all the laws of Draco, thofe againft 
murder alone excepted; rightly judging, 
as * Plutarch remarks, that it was not only 
moft iniquitous, but moft abfurd, to inflift 
the fame puniftimcnt upon a man iFor being 

■ Pkit. in Vit. Solon, p. 8i. Jit. B. 

* Ibid. p. 88. Jit. D. 

. ^ The new Senate, which he had inftitutcd. 

* Which he had revived. Vide Note p. 76, 
5 Ibid. p..8;^lit. E. 

G idle^ 
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idle, or ftcaling a cabbage or an apple out 
of a garden, as for committing murder or fa- 
crilege. But as the account handed down to 
us of the laws which Solon eftablifhed is ex- 
tremely lame and imperfcftjl fhall only men- 
tion thefarcafm of Anacharfis uponthatocca- 
lion, as a proof of their infufiicicncy to an- 
fwer that end for which Solon defigned.them* 
For that Fhilofopher comparing the corrupt 
manners of the Athenians with the coer- 
cive power of Solon's laws, refembled the 
latter to ' cobwebs, which would enuuigle 
only the poor and feeble^ but were ca^ly 
broke through by the rich and powcrfol. 
Solon is faid to have replied, * ** That xn/ea 
** would readily ftand to thofe mutual coin<^ 
*' pa6ls, which it was the intereft of neith^ 
•' party to violate; and that he hadfo rightly 
^* adapted his laws to the reafon ot his 
** countr}^men, as to convince them how 
" much more advantageous it was to adhere 
** to what was juft, than to be guilty of in* 
.'* juilice/' The cv^nty as Plutarcn truly 
pbferves, proved more correfpondent to ^c 
opinion of Anacharfis, than to the hopes 
of Solon. For Pififtratus, a near rdatioii 
of Solon's, having artfqlljr formed a ftrpng 
party among the poorer citizens, by diftribut- 
mg bribes under the fpscious preteace of 
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relieving their neceffities, procured a guard 
bi ' fifty men armed with clubs only for the 
Ikfety of his perfon, by the help of which 
he feizfed the citadel, abolifhed the Democra- 
cy, and eftablifhed a fingle tyranny in fpite 
of all the efforts of Solon. 

This ufurpation proved the fource of end- 
feft faftion, and brought innumerable cala- 
mities upon the rcpublick. Pififtratus was 
expelled more than once by the oppofite 
p^rty, a:nd as often brought back in triumph 
eithfef by the fraud or force of his prevailing 
fstiftion. At his death he left the kingdom to 
his two foils Hipparchus and Hippias . The 
iformerof thefc was affaflinated by Hafmo- 
diiis and Ariftogiton for a perfonal injury 
they had received ' ; Hippias was foon after 
driven out of Athens by the Spartans, at the 
inftigation of fome of -his difcontented coun- 
tiyijieri. Deipairing of recovering his for- 
mer foverei^ty by any other means, he 
fled to Danus for afliftance, and was the 
c^uft of the firft invafion of Greece by the 
Peirfians, in 'which he died fighting againft 
his cburitry in the evfer memorable battle of 
Marathon. But the moft fatal evil which 
refulted from the ufurpation of Pififtratus, 

* Solbn tfi Sis letter to Epimenides, fays 4C0, which 
fccms moft probable. Diog. Lacrt. 

* Thucyd. 

G z was^ 
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was, that perpetual fear of feeing the * fu- 
prcme power a;jain lodged in the hands of a 
f:ngle - .; i';;;. i or this fear kept the jealoufy 
.of the people in a conftant alarm, and threw 
them at Lift into the hands of the faftious 
Demagogues. Hence * fuperior merit was 
frequently reprefented as an unpardonable 
crime, and a kind of high treafon againft 
the Republick. And the real patriots were 
rendered fufpecled to the people, juft as the 
Demagogues were influenced by envy or 
private pique, or even bribed by ambitious 
or defigning men, who afpired at the very 
thing of which the others were • unjuftly. 
acculed. The hiftory of Athens abounds 
with inftances of the levity and inconftancy 
of that unftcady people. For how fre- 
quently do we find ^ their bcft and ablcft 
citizens imprifoned or fentenced to banifli- 
ment by the oftracifm, in honour of whom 
the fame people had juft before erefted fta- 
tues : nay not unfrequently raifing ftatues to 
the memory of thofe * illuftrious and inno- 
cent men, whom they had illegally doomed 
to death in the wantonnefs of their power ; 

' Tbucyd. lib. 6. p. 415. fe£l. 60, 

* Xenoph. de Republ. Athen. p. 55. Edit. Lirveiael. 
Baf. 1572. 

^ Miltiades, ThemiftocJes, Ariftidcs, Cimon, Thucy- 
dides the hiftorian, &c, 

* Socrates, Phocion, &c. 

at 
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at once the monuments of their injuftice and 
too late repentance ! This evil was the na- 
tural confequence of that capital error in 
Solon's polity, when he entrufted the fu- 
preme power to the giddy and fluftuating 
populace. A defedt which (as I obferved 
before) w^as the great leading caufe of the 
lofs of that liberty which they had fo licen- 
tioufly abufed. For as the removal of all 
the honeft citizens either by death or banifh- 
ment, paved an eafy way for ufurpation and 
tyranny; fo it was a meafure invariably pur- 
iued^ in the Democratick governments of 
Greece, by all thofe ambitious men who aim- 
ed at fubverting the liberties of their coun- 
try. This truth is fo clearly explained, and 
lb inconteftibly proved, by. the great Thu- 
cydides, that whillT: I perufe the annals of 
that admirable hiftorian, I cannot help griev- 
ing over the tragick pages ftained with the 
blood of fo many patriot citizens, who fell 
a facrifice . to the dire ambition and avarice 
pf fa6lion. What a ftriking detail does 
lie give us of the moft calamitous fituation 
of all the Grecian Republicks during the 
Pcloponnefian war ! How does he labour for 
' expreflion in his pathetick enumeration of 
the horrible confequences of faftion, after 
his defcription of the deftru6live feditiou at 
Corcyra! A contempt of all religion, the 
open violation of the moft fac^red ties and 
G 3 com- 
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compafts ; devaftations, maffacrcs, aflfailina^' 
tions, and all the favage horrors of civil dif- 
cord inflamed even to madnefs, are thcpcr-* 
petual fubjefts of his inftruftive hiftorf* 
Calamities of which he himfelf was at onccL 
an eye-witnefs and a moft faithful recorder* 

* Thucydides truly afcribes this dcftruc- 
tive war to the mutual jealoufy which then 
fubfifted between the Spartans and Athcf 
nians *. The moft fVale frivolous preten* 
ces were trumped up by the Spartans, and iH 
ftrongly retorted by tne Athenians. Both 
ftates made the interefls or grievances i*f 
their allies the conftant pretext for thoir 
mutual altercations, whilfl: the real caufe was^^ 
that ambitious fcheme which each ftate had 
formed, of reducing all Greece under its rtC* 
peftive dominion. But an event which botk 
ftates feemed to have waited for quickly^' 
blew up the latent fparks of jealoufy into; 
the moft violent flame'. The Thebanf 
privately entered the city of Platca in tiic- 
night (a fmall ftate at that time allied- tto 
Athens) which had been betrayed to them by 
a treacherous faftion, who were enemies ta 
the Athenians. But the honefter part of the 

» Thucyd. edit Dukcr. lib. i. p. 58. fcfl. 88. " ' 

• Thucyd. Jib. 1. p. 82. fcdt. 127, 128. ■:.'.' 

• Thucyd. lib. 2. p. 98. kQ, 2, 3, 4, ct fequent. 

Pla- 
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Plataeans recovmng from their furprize, and 
taking notice of the fmall number erf the 
Thebans, quickly regained pofieilion of their 
city by the flaughter of moft of the invade 
eirs> ' The PlatsEians immedi$t€ly applied to 
the - Athenians for afliftance^ the The- 
bans to the Spartans. Both ftates entered 
^gerly into the quarrel between their re- 
fpe^ive allies, and engaged as principals in 
that deftruftive war which at laft involved 
all Greece in the common calamity. Where- 
ever the fortune of the Spartan prevailed> an . 
oligarchical Ariftocracy was eftablifhed, and 
the friends to a popular government deftroy^ 
ed or baiiifhed. Where the Athenians were 
>ti6i:or«. Democracy was fettled or reftored^ 
and the people glutted their revenge with the. 
blood of tne nobility. Alternate revolts, 
trtkres violated as foon as made, maffacresj 
profcriptions, and eonfifcations, were the- 
perpetual confequences, in all the petty re* 
pdblicksi of the alternate good or bad fuccefs 
of tfeefe two contending rivals. In a word, 
all- Greece feems to have been feized with aa 
€pidemick madnefs 5 and the polite, the hu- 
ijiane Grecians,, treated one another, during 
tthe whole courfe of this unnatural war, with 
k ferocity unknown even to the moft favage 
barbarians. The real caufe, siffigned by Thu- 

' Thucid. lib. 2. p. lOj, &c. U&. 6. 

Q 4 cydides, 
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cydidcs, of all thele atrocious evils, was,' 
** ' The luft of domination arifing from 
^' avarice andambition :*' for the leading men 
in every ftatc^ whether of the Democratick 
or Ariftocratick party, afFefted outwardly the 
greateft concern for the welfare of the Re- 
pubHck, which in reality was made the prize 
. for which they all contended. Thus, whitft 
each endeavoured by every poffible method 
to get the better of his antagonift, the moft 
audacious viUanies, and the moft flagrant 
aj6ls of injuftice, were equally perpetrated by 
-both liucs : * Whilft the mocleratc men 
amongft the citizens, who refufed to join with 
leither fidey* were alike the objefts of their 
rcfentment or envy, and equally deftroyed 
•without mercy by either fadlion. 

Hiftotians unanimoufly agree, that the 
Athenians were inftigated to this fatal War 
by the celebrated Pericles. Thucydides, who 
was not only cotemporary with Pericles, but 
a^ually boiC a command in that war, does 
r/eal honour to that great man's character ; 
;: for he affigns his dellrc of humbling the 
Spartans, and his zeal for the glory and 

^ f • Thucyd. TlavTuv i' auruv amov h apx,^ 3i« v\£ovtiia9 
uai fiXorifjiiav, lib. 3. p. 218. ic6\, 82. 

*Ta OS uJffoc 7UV TTchitZv ITT a^^oTEpotVy ri oTi olt 
'iovy>ymi^ovTOi n f^Ji'^a 'S^FpieTvai lit(pkipGV70, TTlicyd, 
p. 219. 

^ Thucyd. lib; i. p. 91. fccft. 140. 
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kitereft of his country, as the real motives of 
,his'Condu6l upon that occafion. But, as a 
■detail of this tedious and ruinous war is 
tvhoUy foreign to my purpofe, I (hall only 
cemarki that if ever union and harmony are 
neceflary to the prefervation of a ftate, they 
are more effentiadly fo when that ftate is en-r 
gaged in a dubious war with a powerful ene- 
my. For not only the continuation, but the 
event, of that long war, fo fatal to the Athe- 
>nians, muft (humanly fpeaking) be wholly 
attributed to the difunion of their councils, 
and the perpetual fluctuation in their mea- 
sures, occafioned by the influence of the am- 
bitious^ and fa6tious Demagogues. Not the 
calamities of war, nor the moft dreadful 
* plague^ ever yet recorded in hiftory, were 
able to • fix the volatile temper of that un- 
fteady people. Elate beyond meafure with 
;^y good fuccefs, they were deaf to the moft 
reafonable overtures of peace from their 
enemies, and their views were unbounded. 
Equally dejefted with any defeat, they 
tiiought' the enemy juft at their doors, and 
threw the whole blame upon their command- 
ers, who were always treated as unpardon- 
ably criminal when unfuccefsful. The De- 
magogues, who watched every turn of tem- 
;per in that variable people, took care to adapt 

' Thucyd, lib. 2. p. 127. feet. 47. et feq. 

every 
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cveiy circumfta^ce that offered to their own 
ambitious views, either of gaining or fup- 
porting an afcendancy in the ftate, which 
kept up a perpetual fpirit of fa£tion in that 
unhappy Republick. Thus, in the begki^ 
ning of the Peloponnefian wari Cleon, i 
noiiy feditious Demagogue, * declaimed vio^ 
lently againft Pericles, and was the conftant 
oppofer of all his meafures : but the nrmnds* 
and fuperior abilities of that great man eiiiU- 
bled him to baffle all his antagonifts. Wh«fc 
Peiicks was carried off by that fatal pefti-^ 
lence which almoft depopulated Athens, t&ft^ 
nobility, jealous of that fway which Clcon 
had acquired over the people, fet up Nicias 
in oppofitioHi Nicias was honeft, and it 
real lover of hi* xrountry, but a man of iicv 
great abilities; and though an experienced' 
officer, yet cautious and diffident even to tii-^ 
iriidity. In his temper he was mild, htf-/ 
mane, and aveHe to bloodflicd, and laboured 
to put an end to a war which fpread fucll^ 
gmeraldeftruftion; but all his meafures were? 
oppofed by the turbulent Cleon ; for whett^ 
thfe Spartans propofed an accommodatiottj 
eifeon perfuadad tne Athenians to infift upp^ 
fuch high terms that the treaty broke off, 
3iid war was again renewed with the fame in- 

' Plut. in Vit. Pericl. p. 171. lit. E. 
* Plut. in Vit, Nic. p. 524. lit. B. 
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veteratefury : but the incendiary Cleon, the 
chief obftacle of all pacifick meafures, falling 
in battle in the tenth year of that war, ne- 
gociations were again fet on foot, and a: 
peace^ for fifty years concluded between tlw 
Athenians and the Spartans by the unweari* 
ed endeavours of Nicias \ But whilft Ni* 
cias was intent upon the enjoyment of that 
r^>ofe which he had procured, anew and; 
infinitely more formidable rival ftarted up^ 
and again involved his country and alJGreeqe^ 
in the fame calamities by his reftlefs and in^ 
fatiable ambition. 

Alcibiades now appeared upon the ftagej 
a * man compofed of a motley mixture, of 
virtues and vices, of good and bad qualities; 
one who could affume even the moft oppp-t 
fite charafters ; and with more eafe than a, 
chameleon can change its colours, appears 
very contraft to himfelf, juft as his intereft 
or ambition required. This State-Proteus was 
ftrongly piqu^ at the growing power and 
reputation of Nicias. His luft ^ of ]>ower waa 
too great to bear either a fuperior or an 
equal ; and he determined at all events to 
fupplant him, alike regardleis either of thet 

' Hence, as Plutarch informs us^ it was termed the 
Nician peace, lib. 5. 

* Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 200. lit. B. 
^ Plut. Vit. Alcib. p. 197. lit. C. . 
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equity of the means, or of the confequencea- 
of it to his country. The Athenians were 
not a little difpleafed with the Spartan?, who 
' had not been very punctual in fulfilling the 
conditions of tlie treaty. Alcibiades finding 
his countrymen in a humour very proper for 
his purpofe, inflamed them violently againft 
Nicias, whom he publickly accufed as a fc- 
cret friend and well-wifher to that people. 
Nicias endeavoured to ward off the • blow, 
and prevent his countrymen from comi«g to 
an open rupture; but the intrigues of Alcir 
biades prevailed, who * procured himfelf to 
be eleded General, and frefti. hoftilities to be 
commenced againft the allies of Sparta. 

The 17th year of this memorable war is 
remarkable for that fatal expedition againft 
Sicily, which gave a mortal blow to the 
Athenian grandeur, and affords a fignal in- 
ftance of the terrible confequences of fac- 
tion. The Egeftians, a fmall ftate in Sicily, 
applied to the Athenians for affiftance againft 
the oppreflions of the Syracufans. Alcibi- 
ades, looking upon it as an objedl worthy of 
}iis ambition, undertook the caufe of tbefe 
fuppiiants, and knew fo well how to flatter 
the vanity of his countrymen, that a large ^ 

* Thucyd. lib. 5. p. 339. fe<ft. 35, 42. 

* Thucyd. lib. 5. p. 35c. k&, 52. 
^ Thucyd. lib. b. p. 383. fed. 8. 
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perfonB (fuborned, as * Plutarch aflerts, by 
Androcles^ one of the Demagogues) depofed^ 
that long before that, fome ftatues had been 
mutilated, and the moft facred myfteries of 
their religioA ridiculed, in a drunken frolick 
by fome young wild fellows, and that * Alci- 
biades was of the party. This information, 
which, according to Plutarch, was a palpa- 
ble contrivance of his enemies, cuabled them 
to fix the odium of the laft aftion upon Al- 
cibiades \ The Demagogues of the oppo- 
fite fa6ti©n greatly exaggerated the whole 
affair to the people. They accufed him of a; 
treafonable d^fign againft the popular go** 
vprnment, and produced his contemptuous 
ridicule of the facred myfteries, and the mu- 
tilation of Mercury's ftatues, in fupport of 
their charge ; as they urged his well-known 
Ubeitinifm, and licentious life as a proof that 
lie muft be the author of thofe inlults upon 
their religion. * Alcibiades not only denied 
the charge, but infifted upon being brought 
immediately to a legal trial ; declaring him- . 
felf ready to undergo the punifliment in- 
fli^ed by the laws, if he mould be found 
guilty. He befeeched the people not to re- 

• Plut. in ViL Alcib. p. 200. lit. D. 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 395, fe6l. 28. 
' Thucyd. ibid. 

^ Thucyd. ibid. (cQ, 29. paifim. 
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ceive any informations againft Kim in his ab- 
fence, but rather to put him to death upon 
the fpot if they judged him to be the ofFend- 
fer. He urged too, how impolitick it would 
be to fend him with the command of fo 
great an army, whilft he lay under the im- 
putation of a crime of that nature, before 
they had taken thorough cognizance of the 
affair : but his accufers dreading the efFe6l 
which his intereft with the army, and his 
well-known influence over the alHed troops, 
which had engaged in the expedition from 
their perfonal attachment to him, might 
have upon the people, if he fhould be brought 
to immediate trial, procured other Dema- 
gogues of their party to difTuade the people 
from a meafure which they judged would 
difconcert their fcheme^ Thefe men plead- 
ed the dangerous delay which fuch a pro- 
ceeding might occafion, and urged the ne- 
ceflity of difpatch in an enterprize of fuch 
vaft importance. They ' propofed therefore 
that the fleet fhould fail immediately, but 
that Alcibiades fliould return when a day was 
appointed for his trial. For their intention 
was, as Thucydides remarks, to recall and 
bring him to his trial when the popular pre- 
judice run ftrong againft him, which they 
knew they could eafily fpirit up in his ab- 

■ Thucyd. lib. 6* p. 395, fciSl. 23. ad finem, 

fence. 
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fence. It was decreed therefore that Alcibi- 
ades fhould depart immediately' upon the ex- 
pedition. 

* This mighty armanierit, which carried 
the flower of the Athenian forces, was the 
tnoft fplendid, tlie befl: fitted out, and the 
moft expenfive, that had ever failed from any 
of the Grecian ports to that very time. 
* But the firfl thing we meet with in this ex- 
pedition, was (what might naturally be ex- 
pefted) a difagreement between the three 
Generals as to the manner of beginning their 
operations. Alcibiades indeed brought them 
both over to his opinion 5 but whilft he was 
difputing with his colleagues in Sicily, his 
enemies at Athens were by no means idle. 
The affair of the flatues, and the pollution of 
the facred myfteries, were again brought up- 
on the carpet. The ' people, naturally fuf- 
picious, never enquired into the charaa:er of 
the informers^ or the validity of the evi- 
dence, but admitted all that offered without 
diftin6lion ; and, giving eafy credit to the 
moft abandoned wretches, apprehended fe- 
veral of the moft eminent citizens, and com- 
mitted them to prifon. * One of thefe per- 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 396. feft. 31. 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 408. fecH:. 4^, 48, 49, 
^ Thucyd. lib, 6. p. 411. f^it, 53. 

^ Ibid, p. 415. fed. 60. 
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ijf;^i::...i :",■. :\ :....'. r\\ :!i.:ir huention 
V.:;., u» I Ti..^ .^.-J.^> „;.;wuk?, to recall and 
l;;'ji»;; Ifii-i t^> hio t:;ul v.hjii tlu* popular pre- 
liuhtc ruJi l^^o!U,^ againit him, which they 
kiKvv iliL-y coulcl c:i{ily fpirit up in his ab 

■ I lull vnI. lib. 6. p. 395- ^' V ad finem. 
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fence. It was decreed therefore that Alcibi- 
ades fliould depart immediately upon the ex- 
pedition. 

' This mighty armanierit, which carried 
the flower of the Athenian forces, was the 
tnoft fplendid, tlie befl: fitted out, and the 
moft expenfive, that had ever failed from any 
of the Grecian ports to that very time. 
* But the firft thing we meet with in this ex- 
pedition, was (what might naturally be ex- 
pefted) a difagreement between the three 
Generals as to the manner of beginning their 
operations. Alcibiades indeed brought them 
both over to his opinion ; but whilft he was 
difputing with his colleagues in Sicily, his 
enemies at Athens were by no means idle. 
The affair of the flatues, and the pollution of 
the facred myfteries, were again brought up- 
on the carpet. The ' people, naturally fuf- 
picious, never enquired into the charaa:er of 
the informers^ or the validity of the evi- 
dence, but admitted all that offered without 
diftin6lion ; and, giving eafy credit to the 
moft abandoned wretches, apprehended fe- 
veral of the moft eminent citizens, and com- 
mitted them to prifon. * One of thefe per- 

'■ ' TfcUfcy4*^fV^. p. 396. feft. 31. 

'•* V'^F ' P- 408- f^^'t- 47» 48, 49- 

p. 41 1, fcdt 53. 

-.&, 60. 
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fuaded another of his fellow-prifoners, who 
was moft liable to fufpicion,to take the crime 
upon himfelf, and to impeach fome others as 
his accompUces : urging this as a reafon, 
that whether what he confefledfhould be true 
or falfc, he would at leaft fecure his own 
pardon, and calm the prefent fufpicions of 
^ the people. ' Audocides, for that was the 
name or this perfon according to Plutarch, 
though it is omitted byThucydides, was pre- 
vailed upon by this kind of reafoning to ac- 
knowledge himfelf guilty of defacing the 
ftatues, and to inform againft fome others as 
accomplices in the fame a6l of impiety. Up- 
on this declaration- "" the informer received 
his pardon, and all thofe who were not men- 
tioned in his information, their liberty: but 
procefles were made out againft as many as 
he had named; and all who were apprehend- 
ed were tried, condemned, and executed up- 
on his fingle evidence. Thofe who efcaped 
by flight were fentenced to die, and a price 
fet upon their heads by a publick proclama- 
tion. Whether the perfons condemned were 
guilty or innocentwas not at all clear, accord- 
ing to Thucydides. ^ Plutarch tells us, that 
the friends and acquaintance of Alcibiades, 

' Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 202. ^ 

* Thucyd. p. 416. fedt. 60. 

» Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 201, lit. C. 

who 
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who fell into the hands of the people, were 
feverely handled on this occafion. It is cer- 
Jiain therefore that the information was chiefly 
levelled at him by the artifice of the oppofite 
faftion : ^or ' Thucydides informs us almoft 
in the very next fentence, that the people re- 
ceived the information againflAlcibiadeswith 
all the fury of prejudice, at the inftigation of 
fuch of his enemies as had accufed him be- 
fore he failed upon the expedition. And 
iince they noW had not the leaft doubt of his 
being concerned in the affair of defacing the 
ftatues, they were more than ever convinced 
that he was equally guilty of the pollution 
of the myfteries^ &nd that both thoCe crimes 
were committed by him and his aflbciates 
with the fame defign of fubvertiilg the po- 
pular government. For a body of Spartan 
troops happened to make an excurfion, in 
that very jun6ture, as fiar as the Ifthmus, 
upon fbme defign or other againft the 
Boeotians. * This unlucky incident con- 
firmed the people in theif fufpicions that 
this was a fcheme concerted before-hand 
with Alcibiades, covered with the fpecious 
pretext of attacking the Boeotians 3 and that 
if the plot had not been happily ' difcovered 

» Thucyd. Hb.6. p. 416. feft. 61. 
^ Ibid. 
^ Ibid. 
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in time, and the execution of it prevented 
by the death of the confpirators, their city- 
would moft inevitably have *been betrayed 
to the Spartans. Thus on every fide fufpi- 
cions fell ftrongly upon Alcibiades, and the 
people determining to put him to death, 
fent a private exprefs to Sicily to recall 
him and fuch of his friends as were named 
in the information. The officers difpatched 
in the Salaminian ' galley, which was 
fent on that occafion, were ordered to ac- 
quaint Alcibiades, that he was delired to 
return with them to Athens to clear himfelf 
of thofe things which were obje6led to him 
before the people ; but they received a ftrift 
charge tiot to offer to take nim or his friends 
into cuftody ; not only from the dread of 
fome mutiny amongft their own foldiers up- 
on his account, but for fear the allied troops, 
whom his influence had engaged, fhould de- 
fert and abandon the enterprize. * Alcibi- 
ades obeyed the fummons, and taking his 
friends, who were included in the informa- 
tion, into his own (hip, left Sicilyin company 
with the Salaminian galley, feemingly as if 
returning to Athens • but, whether he only 
fufpefted, or, which is more probable, had 

' 7'his veffel may properly be termed the Athenian 
Statc-pacquet boat, 2u\d was never feht out but upon 
very extraordinary occafions. Plut, 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 41 ;• feft. 61. 
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received intelligence of the meafures taken 
by his enemies in his abfence, he, with his 
friends, went afhore at Thuria, and gave the 
Athenian officers the flip, not caring to ftand 
the fentence of the credulous and prejudiced 
people. The officers, finding all their fearch 
after him quite fruitlefs, returned to Athens 
without him, and the Athenians pafled fen- 
tence of death upon him and all thofe who 
accompanied him, ' and confifcated their 
eftates for non-appearance. Thus, inftead 
of uniting their joint efforts to promote the 
fuccefs of an enterprize upon which they had 
flaked their All, the infatuated Athenians 
were intent upon nothing but the cabals and ■ 
intrigues of faftion 5 and the folly of the 
people, managed by their ambitious and felf- 
ifti Demagogues, deprived the ftate of the 
only commander from whom they could ra- 
tionally hope for fuccefs in that hazardous ex- 
pedition. A meafure which occafioned the 
total ruin both of their fleet and army, and 
gave a fatal (hock to their Republick ; * for 
the foldiers were not only greatly difpirited at 
the lofs of a chief, in whofe abilities they 
placed the moft entire confidence, but Alci- 
biades, in revenge for his ufage, took refuge 
amongft the Spartans, and prevailed upon 

' Thucyd. ibid, 

* Plut, in Vit, Alcib. p. 202. 
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them to fend fuch fupplies to the Syracufans 
as compleated the deftruftion of the Athe- 
nians in that country, Nicias was taken and 
put to death by the enemy ; not a fmgle fhip 
returned, and * few of the men efcaped either 
{Laughter or captivity. The * news of this 
terricle defeat threw the city into the utmoft 
conftcrnation. They at firft gave up all 
hopes, and imagined they fhould quickly fee 
the enemies fleet in the Pyraeum whilft they 
were in this exhaufted and defencelefs con- 
dition. However, the dread of the impend- 
ing danger had this good efFeft, that it made 
the ^ populace extremely tradable, and 
ready to fupport their magiftrates in whatever 
meafures they judged moft conducive to the 
common fafety. Nor could any thing but 
union and harmony amongft themfelves 
have pofTibly faved them in the midft of fo 
many enemies, with which they were fur-^ 
rounded. For all the Greeks in general 
were highly elated, as Thucydides tells * us, 
with the ill fuccefs of the Athenians in Sici- 
ly. Thofe who had hitherto obferved a ft:ri£t 
neutrality in this war wanted no folicitations 
to join in crufhing that unhappy people, but 
rather thought it glorious to have a fhare in a 

* Thucyd. lib. 7. p. 505.. ad finem. 

* Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 506, &c, 
^ Thucyd. ibid. p. 507. 

^ TJrucyd. ibid. p. 508. fcift. 2. 
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4af mament was decreed by the people for that 
purpofe, and Nicias, Alcibiades, and La- 
machus, a daring but able officer, were 
elefted generals. Nicias was the only per- 
ion who had the honefty or courage to op- 
pofe a meafure which he judged not only 
irafh, but to the lafl: degree impolitick > but 
the Athenians were deaf to all his remon- 
.ftrances. The relief of the Egeftians was 
only the pretext ; for the entire dominion of 
Sicily, as Thucydides ' aflures us, was the real 
objeft they had in view when they gave or- 
ders for that powerful armament. Alcibi- 
ades had promifed them an eafy conqueft of 
that ifland, which he looked upon only as a 
prelude to much greater enterprizes; and the 
befotted people * had already fwallowed up 
Italy, Carthage, and Africa, in their idle ima- 
ginations. Both faftions concurred in the 
vigorous profecution of tllis meafure, though 
from very different motivds : the friends of 
Alcibiades, from the view of aggrandizing 
their chief by that vafl^acccffion of wealdi 
and glory which they hoped for from this ex- 
pedition : ^ his enemies, from the hopes of 
fupplanting him in his abfence, and gaining 

« Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 381. fefi. 6. 
* Pint, in Vita Alcibid. Item Thucyd. in orat. Alcib, 
ad Lacedawn. lib/6, p. 436» feil. 9c. 

^ Thucyd. lib* 6. p. 395, 396. fed., 28, 29, 

the 
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the lead in the adminiftration. Thusf (he! 
true intereft of the ftate was equally facri- 
ficed to the felfifti and private views of each 
party ! But, in the midft of thefe vaft nre^ 
parations, an odd accident threw the wnolc 
city into confufion, and at once alarmed the 
fuperftition and jealoufy of the people. The 
' Terms, or ftatues of Mercury were all de- 
feced in one and the fame night by fomc uii* 
knownperfons; nor could the Athenians ever 
difcover the real authors of this reputed fa* 
crilcge. Proclamations were ifTucd with a 
free pardon, and reward for any of the ac- 
complices who could make a difcovery, and 
the information of ftrangers and (laves was 
allowed as legal evidence ; but no informa* 
tion could be procured as to the true authors 
of that particular faft; a circumftancewhidh 
to me docs not appear at all furprizing : fi>t 
it was evidently, m my opinion, a piece of 
party-craft played off agamft Alcibiades by 
the oppofite faftion, who knew that to * at- 
tack the eftablifiiedj-eligion,was to touch the 
mafter-fpring of the palFions of their couai- 
trymen. Someflaves indeed, and other low 

* Thucyd. The Terms were ftatues of Mercury, 
placed at the doors of their houts, made of fquare ftones 
of a cubical form. 

* A fimilar meafure was taken in the latter end of 
Queen Anne's reign. 

per- 
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perfonB (fuborncd, as ' Plutarch aflerts, by 
Androcles^ one of the Demagogues) depofed^ 
that long before that, fome ftatues had been 
mutilated, and the moft facred myfteries of 
their religioA ridiculed, in a drunken frolick 
by fome young wild fellows, and that * Alci- 
biades was of the party. This information, 
which, according to Plutarch, was a palpa* 
ble contrivance of his enemies, cuabled theiil 
to fix the odium of the laft action upon Al- 
cibiades '. The Demagogues of the oppo- 
fite fa6ti©n greatly exaggerated the whole 
affair to the people. They accufed him of a 
trealbnable defign againft the popular go- 
vernment, and produced his contemptuous 
ridicule of the facred myfteries, and the mu- 
tilation of Mercury's ftatues, in fupport of 
their charge; as they urged his well-known 
iibeitinifm, and licentious life as a proof that 
he muft be the author of thofe infults upon 
their religion. * Alcibiades not only denied 
the charge, but infifted upon being brought 
immediately to a legal trial ; declaring him- . 
felf ready to undergo the punifliment in- 
fli^ed by the laws, if he mould be found 
guilty. He befeeched the people not to re- 

• Plut in ViL Alcib. p. 200. lit. D. 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 395, fe6l. 28. 
^ Thucyd, ibid. 

^ Thucyd. ibid. (cQ. 29* paifim. 
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ceive any informations againft him in his ab- 
fence, but rather to put him to death upon 
the fpot if they judged him to be the ofFend- 
fer. He urged too, how impolitick it would 
be to fend him with the command of fo 
great an army, whilft he lay under the im- 
putation of a crime of that nature, before 
they had taken thorough cognizance of the 
affair : but his accufers dreading the efFe6l 
which his intereft with the army, and his 
well-known influence over the alhed troops, 
which had engaged in the expedition from 
their perfonal attachment to him, might 
have upon the people, if he fhould be brought 
to immediate trial, procured other Dema- 
gogues of their party to difluade the people 
from a meafure which they judged would 
difconcert their fcheme^ Thefe men plead- 
ed the dangerous delay which fuch a pro- 
ceeding mi^ht occafion, and urged the ne- 
ceflity of difpatch in an enterprize of fuch 
vaft importance. They ' propofed therefore 
that the fleet fliould fail immediately, but 
that Alcibiades fliould return when a day was 
appointed for his trial. For their intention 
was, as Thucydides remarks, to recall and 
bring him to his trial when the popular pre- 
judice run fl:rong againft him, which they 
knew they could eafily fpirit up in his ab- 

■ Thucyd. lib. 6* p. 395, feci. 23. ad finem. 
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fence. It was decreed therefore that Alcibi- 
ades fhould depart immediately upon the ex- 
pedition. 

* This mighty armanierit, which carried 
the flower of the Athenian forces, was the 
tnoft fplendid, tlie -beft fitted out, and the 
moft expenfive, that had ever failed from any 
of the Grecian ports to that very time. 
* But the firfl thing we meet with in this ex- 
pedition, was (what might naturally be ex- 
peflred) a difagreemeint between the three 
Generals as to the manner of beginning their 
operations. Alcibiades indeed brought them 
both over to his opinion j but whilft he was 
difputing with his colleagues in Sicily, his 
enemies at Athens were by no means idle. 
The affair of the flatues, and the pollution of 
the facr^d myfteries, were again brought up- 
on the cafpet. The ^ people, naturally fuf- 
picious, never enquired into the charaoier of 
the informers, or the validity of the evi- 
dence, but admitted all that offered without 
diflin6lion 5 and, giving eafy credit to the 
moft abandoned wretches, apprehended fe- 
veral of the mofl eminei^t citizens, and com- 
mitted them to prifon. ^ One of thefe per- 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 396. feft. 31. 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 408. fe<ft. 47, 48, 49. 
' Thucyd. lib, 6. p. 411. fc^^^- 53. 

* Ibid, p. 415. fed. 60. . 
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fuaded another of his fellow-prifoners, who 
was moft Uable to fufpicion,to take the crime 
upon himfelf, and to impeach fome others as 
his accomplices : urging this as a reafon, 
that whether what he confeffedfhould be true 
or falfe, he would at leaft fecure his own 
pardon, and calm the prefent fufpicions of 
* the people. ' Audocides, for that w^as the 
name of this perfon according to Plutarch, 
though it is omitted byThucydides, was pre- 
vailed upon by this kind of reafoning to ac- 
knowledge himfelf guilty of defacing the 
ftatues, and to inform againft fome others as 
accomplices in the fame a6t of impiety. Up- 
on this declaration. "" the informer received 
his pardon, and all thofe who were not men- 
tioned in his information, their liberty: but 
procefles were made out againft as many as 
he had named; and all who were apprehend- 
ed were tried, condemned, and executed up- 
on his fmgle evidence. Thofe who efcapcd 
by flight were fentenccd to die, and a price 
fet upon their heads by a publick proclama- 
tion. Whether the perfons condemned were 
guilty or innocentwas not at all clear, accord- 
ing to Thucydides. ' Plutarch tells us, that 
the friends and acquaintance of Alcibiades, 

' Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 202. , 

* Thucyd, p. 416. fedt. 60. 

» Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 20X. lit C. 
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whd fell into the hands of the people, were 
feverely handled on this occafion. It is cer- 
^tain therefore that the information was chiefly- 
levelled at him by the artifice of the oppofite 
faftion : ^or ' Thucydides informs us almoft 
in the very next fentence, that the people re- 
ceived theiAformation againftAlcibiadeswith 
all the fury of prejudice, at the inftigation of 
fuch of his enemies as had accufed him be- 
fore he failed upon the expedition. And 
iince they now had not the leaft doubt of his 
being concerned in the affair of defacing the 
ftatues, they were more than ever convinced 
that he was equally guilty of the pollution 
of the myfteriesj &nd that both thoCe crimes 
were committed by him and his afTociates 
with the fame defign of fubvertihg the po- 
pular government. For a body of Spartan 
troops happened to make an excurfion, in 
that very junfture, as far as the Iflhmus, 
upon fbme defign or other againfl the 
Boeotians. * This unlucky incident con- 
firmed the people in theif fufpicions that 
this was a fcheme concerted before-hand 
with Alcibiades, covered with the fpecious 
pretext of attacking the Boeotians 5 and that 
if the plot had not beeii happily ' difcovered 

» Thucyd. fib. 6. p. 416. feft. 61. 
^ Ibid. 
3 Ibid, 
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in time, and the execution of it prevented 
by the death of the confpirators, their citj 
would moft inevitably have "been betrayed 
to the Spartans. Thus on every fide fufpi- 
cions fell ftrongly upon Alcibiades, and the 
people determining to put him to death, 
lent a private exprefs to Sicily to recall 
him ancl fuch of his friends as were named 
in the information. The officers difpatched 
in the Salaminian ' galley, which was 
fent on that occafion, were ordered to ac- 
quaint Alcibiades, that he was defired to 
return with them to Athens to clear himfelf 
of thofe things which were obje6led to him 
before the people ; but thev received a ftrift 
charge not to offer to take nim or his friends 
into cuflody ; not only from the dread of 
fome mutiny amongfl their own foldiers up- 
on his account, but for fear the allied troops, 
whom his influence had engaged, fhould de- 
fert and abandon the enterprize. * Alcibi- 
ades obeyed the fummons, and taking his 
friends, who were included in the informa- 
tion, into his own (hip, left Sicilyin company 
with the Salaminian galley, feemingly as if 
returning to Athens • but, whether he only 
fufpefled, or, which is more probable, had 

* This vefTel may properly be termed the Athenian 
State- pacquet boat, 2u\d was never feht out but upon 
very extraordinary occafions. Plut. 

* Thucyd. lib. 6» p. 417. k&. 61. 
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received intelligence of the meafures taken 
by his enemies in his abfence, he, with his 
friends, went afhore at Thuria, and gave the 
Athenian officers the flip, not caring to fland 
the fentence of the credulous and prejudiced 
people. The officers, finding all their fearch 
after him quite fruitlefs, returned to Athens 
without him, and the Athenians pafTed fen- 
tence of death upon him and all thofe who 
accompanied him, ' and confifcated their 
eflates for non-appearance. Thus, inflead 
of uniting their joint efforts to promote the 
fuccefs of an enterprize upon which they had 
flaked their All, the inratuated Athenians 
were intent upon nothing but the cabals and ' 
intrigues of faftion 5 and the folly of the 
people, managed by their ambitious and felf- 
ifh Demagogues, deprived the flate of the 
only commander from whom they could ra- 
tionally hope for fuccefs in that hazardous ex- 
pedition. A meafure which occafioned the 
total ruin both of their fleet and army, and 
gave a fatal (hock to their Republick ^ * for 
the foldiers were not only greatly difpirited at 
the lofs of a chief, in whofe abilities they 
placed the moft entire confidence, but Alci- 
biades, in revenge for his ufage, took refuge 
amongfl: the Spartans, and prevailed upon 

' Thucyd. ibid. 

* Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 202. 
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them to fend fuch fupplies to the Syracufans 
as compleated the deftru6lion of the Athe- 
nians in that country. Nicias was taken and 
put to death by the enemy ; not a fmgle (hip 
returned, and ' few of the men efcaped either 
{laughter or captivity. The * news of this 
terrible defeat threw the citv into the utmoft 
conftcrnation. They at nrft gave up ail 
hopes, and imagined they fhould quickly fee 
the enemies fleet in the Pyraeum whilft they 
were in this exhaufted and defencelefs con- 
dition. However, the dread of the impend- 
ing danger had this good efFeft, that it made 
the ^ populace extremely tradable, and 
ready to fupport their magiftrates in whatever 
meafures they judged moll conducive to the 
common fafety. Nor could any thing but 
union and harmony amongft themfelves 
have poffibly faved them in the midft of fo 
many enemies, with which they were fur-^ 
rounded. For all the Greeks in general 
were highly elated, as Thucydides tells * us, 
with the ill fuccefs of the Athenians in Sici- 
ly. Thofe who had hitherto obferved a ftrift 
neutrality in this war wanted no folicitations 
to join in crufhing that unhappy people, but 
rather thought it glorious to have a fhare in * 

* Thucyd. lib. 7. p. 505.. ad finem. 

* Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 506, &c. 
3 Thucyd. ibid. p. 507. 

^ TJrucyd. ibid. p. 508. feft. 2. 
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war which they concluded would be but of 
fhort duration. The Spartan allies were more 
than ever defirous of delivering themfelves 
from the calamities of war which they had fo 
long fuffered ; whilft thofe ftates, which till 
that time had received laws from the Atheni- 
ans, exerted themfelves above theirftrength to 
fupport the revolt which they were then me- 
ditating. They judged of the fituation of 
affairs from the blind impulfe of paffion, re- 
gardlefs of the diiflates of reafon, and fancied 
the next campaign would finifti the iiiin of 
the Athenians. *• The Spartans, promifing 
themfelves the certain dominion over all 
Greece, if the Athenians were once reduced, 
made vaft preparations for the war, to 
which all their allies contributed their ut- 
moft ; all got ready for opening the camr 
paign the fpring following. 

The * Athenians, now harmony was re- 
ftored to the ftate, recovered their fpirits, and 
begun to a6l with vigour. They applied 
themfelves to the re-eftablifhment of their 
marine, the repairs of their fortifications, and 
the care of floring their magazines with the 
greatefl diligence and ceconorav, retrei .ching 
all fuch expences as they judged ufelcfs or 
fuperfiuous. The good effects of this un- 

' Thucyd. ibid. feft. 2 — 3. 
* Thucyd. ibid. feft. 4. 
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snimity were vifible when the campaign 
opened, for they found themfelves in a con-r 
dition to make head againft their numerous 
enemies, though ftrengthened by a new al- 
liance with the Perfians, and affifted with 
Perfian money ; and they even gained fome 
fonfiderable advantages. An event too hap- 
pened, which greatly difconcerted the mea- 
fures of their enemies, and raifed their ftate 
once more to its former power and luftre, 
Alcibiades, a thorough libertine, who never 
ftuck at the moll infamous means of gratify- 
ing his paflipns, ' debauched Timsea, the 
wife of Agis, King of Sparta, his great 
friend and proteftor. * Dreading the refent- 
ment of that prince for fo fhameful a breach 
of friendfhip and hofpitality, as well as the 
jealoufy of the Peloponnefians, who had 
fent private orders to Aftyochus, the Lace- 
demonian Admiral, to cut him off, he fled 
to Tiffaphernes, at that time Governor of 
the provmces in the Lower Afia under the 
Perfian Monarch. ^ Alcibiades, who was a, 
ponfummate mafter in the art of addrefs, 
quickly infinuated himfelf into his good 
graces, and explained to him the true intereft 
pf the Perfians with refpeft to the Grecian 

^ Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 203. 

* Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 531. fe£l. 45. 

^ Thucyd. ibid, fed, 46. 

Rc- 
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Republicks. He fhewed him the bad policy 
of railing one ftate to a fuperiority over all 
the reft, which would deprive his matter of 
all his allies, ' and oblige him to contend 
alone with the whole power of Greece. He 
advifed him to permit every ftate to enjoy its 
own feparate independent government ; and 
demonftrated, that by keeping them thus 
divided, his mafter might fet them together 
by the ears, and, by playing them one againft 
another, crufti them all at laft without the 
leaft danger. He added too, that an alliance 
with the Athenians would be more advan- 
tageous to thePerfian intereft, and preferable 
to that which be had made with the Lacede- 
monians. The crafty Perfian was too able 
a politician not to relifh his advice ; he paid 
the Peloponnefians their fiibfidy fo ill, and 
put off a naval engagement fo long, under 
pretence of waiting for the Phaenician fleet, 
' that he wafted the ftrength of their na\'y,. 
which was far fupcrior to the Athenian, and 
ruined all their meafures. 

Whilft ' Alcibiades refided with TifTa- 
])hernes, and gave the Perfians the beft in- 
ltru6lions he could for regulating their con- 
duft, he at the fame time formed a fcheme 
for procuring the repeal of his fentence, and 

■ Thucyd. ibid. 

* Thucyd. ibid. fedt. 47, 

liberty 
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Kberty to return once more to his native 
country. He judged the beft way to obtain 
this favour would be to convince the Athe- 
niansr of his intimacy with Tiflaphemes. 
To efFeft this, he wrote to the chier officers 
of the Athenian forces, which then lay at 
Samos, direfting them to inform all thofe of 
the greateft weight and authority ho\v defir- 
ous he was of revifiting Athens, if the go- 
vernment fhould be once lodged in the hands 
of a fmall number of the principal citizens ; 
but that he could by no means think of re- 
turning whilft the Democracy fubiifted, and 
the State was governed by a parcel of aban- 
doned wretches, who had fo fcandaloufly 
driven him out of his country. Upon that 
condition he promifed to procure the friend- 
fhip of Tiflaph ernes, and declared himfelf 
ready to accept a (hare with them in the ad- 
miniftration. The event anfwered his expec- 
tations ; for the officers and theleading men, 
both of the Tea and land forces, which were 
at Samos, were eagerly bent upon fubverting 
the Democracy. * Thus the treaty was fet 
on foot at Samos, and the fcheme laid for al- 
tering the government. The principal men 
were in hopes of a fhare in the adminiftra- 
tion, and the inferior people acquiefcedfrom 
the expe6lation of large fabfidies from the 

" Thucvd. ibid. feft. 48. 

Per- 
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Perfians. Phrynicus, one of the Generals^, 
alone oppofed it,fenfible that Alcibiades cared 
as little for an Ariftocratick government, as 
for a Democracy, and had no other point in 
view (which, as Thucydides acknowledges, 
was the real tiiith) than to procure fuch a 
change in the prefentadminiftration as might 
enable his friends to recall him. * The 
terms however, which Alcibiades offered, 
were agreed to by the reft, and Pifander, one 
of the leading men, was fent to Athens to 
manage the affair. 

'' Pifander at firft met with viole;it oppofi- 
tion from the people ^ and the enemies of 
Alcibiades in particular clamoured loudly 
againft the violation of the laws, when his 
return was propofed, which ' they chiefly 
dreaded. But ' Pifander applied fo artfully 
to the fears of the people, and fhewed them fo 
plainly that it was the only refource they had 
left which could poffibly fave the flate, that 
they at laft agreed to it, though with great 
reluftance. He therefore, with ten others, 
was appointed to fettle the affair with Tiffa- 
phernes and Alcibiades, as they fhould judge 
moft conducive to the intereft of the Repub^ 

* Thucyd. ibid. fed. 49. 
^ I'hucyd. ibid. fe£t. 53. 
' Thucyd, ibid, fc6t. 54, 

iu k p 
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lick ; but ' TifTaphernes, who dreaded the 
power of the Peloponnefians, was not fo 
ready to enter into a convention with the 
Athenians, as they were taught to believe. 
Alcibiiades therefore, to fave his credit, and 
conceal from the Athenians his inability to 
make good what he had promifed, infifted, 
in the name of TifTaphernes, upon fuch 
high terms that the treaty broke off, and the 
deputies returned to Samos, enraged at the 
trick which they thought had been put upon 
them by Alcibiades. Determined however, 
at all events, to purfue their fcheme, Pifan- 
der, with fome of the deputies, returned to 
Athens^ where * their party had already 
made a confiderable progrefs -, for they had 
privately affaflinated luch of the leading men 
as were averfe to an Ariftocracy ; and though 
they permitted the fenate and people to af- 
femble and vote as ufual, . yet they would 
not allow any thing to be decreed but what 
they thought proper : ^ befides, none but 
thofe of their own fa6lion durft venture to 
harangue the people 3 for if any one at- 
tempted to fpeak in oppofition, he was fure 
to be difpatched the firft convenient opportu-. 



' Thucyd. ibid. feft. 56. 
* Thucyd. ibid. 65. 
^ Thucyd. ibid. 66*^ 
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nity ; nor was any enquiry made after the 
affaffins, or any procefs iifued out againft 
thofe who were ftrongly fufpefted of the 
murders. The people were fo terrified with 
thefe bloody executions, that they acquiefced 
to whatever was propofed, and every man 
thought himfelf happy if no violence was 
offered him, even though he continued quiet 
and filent. They were deprived even of the 
power of bewailing the common calamity to 
each other, in order to concert meafures for 
revenge : for the faction had artfully fpread 
fo ftrong and fo univerfal a diffidence 
amongft the popular party, that no one 
durft venture to confide in his neighbour, 
but each man fufpecled every other as an 
accomplice of the crimes which were daily 
perpetrated. 

' In this fituation Pifander found the city 
at his arrival, and immediately prepared to 
finifh what his friends had fo fuccefsfully be- 
gun: convoking therefore an afiembiy of 
the people, the Ariftocratick faftion openly 
declared their refolution to abolifh the antient 
form of government, and to lodge the fu- 
preme power in the hands of four hundred 
of the nobility, who fhould govern the State 
in the manner they thought beft, with the 
power of aflembling five thoufand of the citi- 

» Thucyd. ibid. p. 67, 

zen3 
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• zens to confalt with as oft as they thought 
proper. ' Pifanderwasthemanwho acquaint- 
ed the people with this definitive refolution ; 
but Antiphon was the perfonwho formed the 
plan, and was chief manager of the whole 
affair : a man, according to the teftimony 
of Thucydides, who knew him perfonally, 
maflrer of the greateft abilities, and of by far 
the moft nervous eloquence of any of his 
cotemporaries. Thus the Oligarchy was 
eftablifhed, and the Athenians deprived of 
that liberty which they had enjoyed near an 
hundred years from theexpulfion of Hippias : 
duringwhich whole fpace they had been fub- 
jeft to none, but had been accuftomed, above 
half that time, to lord it over others ^ ^ for 
as foon as thi^ decree had pafTed in the aflem- 
bly without oppoiitlon, the chiefs of the con- 
fpiracy artfully permitted fuch citizens as 
were opon duty, but had not been let into 
the fecret, to go wherever they pleafed -, but 
direfVed their own friends to continue under 
arms, and difoofed them in fuch a manner 
as might beft favour their enterprize : for the 
Athenians kept at that time a conftant guard 
upon their walls, as the Spartan army v/as- 
encamped in their neighbourhood. When 
they had made their diipofition, the four 

* Thucyd. Ibid. 68. 

* T^hucyd. ibid. 69/ 

hun- 
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hundred Nobles with poignards concealed un- 
der their habits, and attended by an hundred 
and twenty daring young fellows, whom they 
employed in their affafllnations, furrounded 
the 'Senators, and paying them what was due 
upon their falaries, commanded them tb de- 
part the court. * The Senators tamely fub- 
mitted, and not the Jeaft ftir happening 
amongft the citizens, they proceeded to ele6t 
magiftrates out of their own body, and per- 
formed all the religious ceremonies ufually 
Era6lifed upon thofe 'occafions. When they 
ad thus got poffcffion of the government, 
they did not think proper to recall thofe 
whom the people had formerly baniftied, for 
^ fear of being obliged to include Alcibiadesin 
the number, whofe enterprifing genius they 
dreaded extremely ; but they behaved moft 
tyrannically to the citizens, putting fome to 
death, throwing fome into prifon, and ba- 
nifhing others. 

The fpirit of liberty however is not fo ea- 
fily extinguifhed. ^ Pifander had brought 
mercenary troops with hiin out of fome of 
the cities which he paffed through on his re- 
turn to Athens, who were of great' fervice to 
the new Governors in their enterprize : but 
the forces at Samos conlifted of Athenian ci- 

* Solon's new fenate of four hundred, 

* Thucyd. ibid. 70. 

^ Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 543. feft. 65. 
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tizens, jealous even of the leaft attempt upori 
the liberty of their country, and declared 
enemies to every fpecics of tyranny. The 
firft news which thefe brave fellows received 
of the ufurpation, brought;fuch exaggerated 
accounts of the cruelty and infolence of the 
four hundred, that they were with great dif-' 
ficulty reftrained from cutting every one to 
pieces who was in the intereft of the Oli-^ 
garchy. * However, they took the com-^ 
mand from their former Generals^ and ca- 
fliiered every officer they fufpe6led, fubftitut- 
ing others in their places ; the chief of whom 
were Thrafybulus and Thrafyllus. Alcibi- 
ades * was recalled, and unanimoufly declar-^ 
ed their Captain General both by the fea and 
land forces ; which gave fuch a turn to af- 
fairs at Athens, that the four hundred were 
depofed, in fpite of all their efforts to conti- 
nue in power, and the publick tranquillity 
once more eftablifhed. 

The ' people confirm-ed Alcibiades in the 
command, and committed the whole ma- 
nagement of the war to his conduft. * But 
his foul was too great to receive his recall 
from banifhment, and even his high poft as 

' Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 551. feft. 76. 

* Thucyd. ibid. p. 553. feci. 81. 
^ Thucyd. ^bid, p. 567. fcdl. 97. 

* Plut. inVit. Alcib. p. 206. 
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an aft of favour. He determined to merit 
both by fome fignal fervice, and not to reVi- 
fit Athens 'till he could return with glory^ 
* His ufual fuccefs attended him in this war^ 
and he feemed to bring viftory with hini 
wherever he appeared; for he gained fo many 
ticlories both by fea and land, and diftrefled 
the Peloponnef ans fo much by his addrefs 
and condudt, that he once more Retrieved the 
dominion of thefea,and returned triumphant 
to Athens. His * entry was fplendidly mag- 
nificent, adorned with the trophies of two 
hundred fhips of war, which he had de- 
ftroyed or talcen, and a vaft number of pri- 
foners. His reception was attended with all 
the honours and applaufe he had fo juftly 
merited. The people, confcious of the late 
happy change in their affairs under the ad- 
miniftration of Alcibiades, lamented with 
tears their mifcarriage in Sicily, and other 
fubfequent calamities ; all which they im- 
puted to their own fatal error in not trufl- 
mg the fole command to fo able and fuccefs- 
ful a commander. 

The fortune however of this great man 

was perpetually flu6luating, and feemed to 

. be ever on the extreme 3 ahd ' Plutarch re- 



• Plut. ibid. p. 207, 208. 

* Plut, ibid. p. 209. 
' Ibid, pi 2lt. 
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marks, that if ever man owed his ruin to hia 
own glory, it muft be Alcibiades ; for the 
people were fo prepoffefled with the opinion 
of his courage and condu6l, that they looked 
upon him as abfolutely invincible. Whenever 
therefore he failed in any one point, they im- 
puted it entirely to his negleft, or want of 
will ; for they could imagine nothing fo dif- 
ficult, but what they thought him able to fur- 
mount, if he applied to it with earnefbiefs 
and vigour. Thus, in the fame campaign, 
he failed to the ifle of Andros with a power- 
ful fleet, where. he defeated the joint forces 
of the inhabitants and Spartans ; but, as he 
did not take the city, he gave his enemies a 
frefll handle for renewing their ufual accufa- 
tions ; for the people already fancied them- 
felves mailers of Chios and the reft of Ionia, 
and were extremely out of humour becaule 
his conquefts did not keep pace with their 
heated imaginations. They made no allow- 
ance for the wretched ftate of their finances, 
which frequently obliged him to quit his 
army to go in fearch of money to pav, and 
provifions to fubfift, his forces, whilft their 
enemies had a conftant refource for all their 
wants in the treafures of Perfia. To one of 
thefe excurfions, which neceflity obliged him 
to make in order to raife money, he proper- 
ly owed his ruin : for leaving the command 
of the fleet to one Antiochus, an able feamatt 

indeed. 
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indeed, but rafh, and in every other relpeft 
unequal to fuch a charge^ lie gave him the 
moft pofitive orders not to fight the enemy 
Upon any account whatfoever during his ab- 
fertce -, but the vain Antiochus treated his or- 
ders with fo much contempt, that he failed 
out with a few Ihips to brave the Spartan 
adnjiral Lyfander, which brought on a gene- 
ral engagement. The event was, the death 
of Antiochus, the defeat of the Athenian?, 
who loft miany of their fliips, and a trophy 
erefted by the Spartans in honour of their 
victory. Alcibiades, at the firft news of this 
mis^fortune, returned to Samos with precipi- 
tation, and endeavoured to bring Lyfander 
to ^ decifive aftion 5 but the wary Spartaa 
Jknew too well how different a man he had 
now to deal with, and would by no means 
hazard a fecond engagement, 
. In the mean time one ' Thrafybulus, who 
bore a mortal enmity to Alcibiades, pofled to 
Athens, and impeached him as the caufe of 
the lat« defeat, affirming that he committed 
the care of the fleet to his pot companions, 
whilft he rambled at plealure amongfl: the 
provinces, raifi.ng money, and living in a flate ^ 
of riot and diffipation with wine and women. 



* The fon of Thrafon ; the other of that name is call- 
ed by Thucydides, the fon of Lycus. Thucyd. lib. 8. 
p. 549. fe6^/75. 
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A violent charge, befides, was brought againft 
him for fortifying a place near Bizanthe ', as 
a retreat upon occafion, which his enemies 
urged as a proof that he either was not able, 
or not wilhng, to refide in his native coun- 
try. 

Je^iloufy and inconftancy were the charac- 
terifticks of the Athenian people. They 
gave implicit belief to the fuggeftions of his 
enemies, and difcharged, as Plutarch tells 
us, the iFury of their gall upon the unfortu- 
nate Alcibiades, whom they deprived imme- 
diately of the command. 

* Thucydides, fpeaking of the behaviour 
of his countrymen to Alcibiades upon the 
impeachment brought againft him for de- 
facmg the ftatues, imputes their ruin to that 
jealoufy which they conftantly harboured 
both of his ambition and abilities. For 
though he had done the State many great 
and fignal fervices, yet his way of life made 
him fo odious to every individual, that the 
command was taken from him, and given to 
others, which not long after drew on the 
deftru6tion of the Republick. 

For ^ Tydeus, Menander, and Adiman* 
tus, the new Generals, who lay with the 
Athenian fleet in the river iEgos, were fo 

' A city in Thrace. 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 387. fefl. 15. 

^ Plut, in Vit. Alqb. p* 211, 212. 
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weak as to fail outeverymorningat day-break 
to defy Lyfander, who kept his ftation at 
Lamplacus ; and, at their return from this 
idle bravado, fpent the reft of the day with- 
out order or difcipline, or keeping any look- 
out, from an afFe6led contempt of the ene- 
my. Alcibiades, who was at that time in 
the neighbourhood, and thoroughly fenfible 
of their danger, came and informed them of 
the inconveniences of the place where their 
fleet then lay, and the abfurdity of fuffering 
their men to go afhore and ramble about the 
country. He aflured them too, that Lyfan- 
der was an experienced and vigilant enemy, 
who knew how to make the moft of eveiy 
advantage : but they, vain of their new 
power, defpifed his advice, and treated him 
with the utmoft rudenefs. Tydeus, in par- 
ticular, ordered him to be gone; and told him 
infolently, that not he, but they were now 
commanders, and knew b^ft what to do. 
The event happened as Alcibiades had fore- 
feen. Lyfander attacked them unexpeftedly 
whilft they lay in their ufual diforder, and 
gained fo compleat a vidtory, that of all their 
fleet eight veflels alone efcaped, which fled at 
the firft onfet. The able Spartan, who knew 
as well how to make ufe of, as to gain, a vic- 
tory, foon after compelled Athens itfelf to 
Surrender at difcretion. As foon * as he was 

' Plut. in Vit. Lyfand. p. 441, 

I 3 maf- 
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mafter of the city, he burnt all their (hip- 
ping, placed a garrifon in their citadel, and 
demoliftied the reft of their fortifications. 
When he had thus reduced them to a ftatc 
of abfolute fubje(Slion, he abolifhed their 
conftitution, and left them to the mercy of 
thirty governors of his own chufing, well 
known in hiftory by the appellation of the 
Thirty Tyrants, 

This tyranny, though of very fhort dura- 
tion, was to the laft degree inhuman. The 
tyrants facrificed all whom they fufpecled to 
tneir fear, and all who were rich to their ava- 
rice. The carnage was fo great, that, ac- 
cording to ' Xenophon, the Thirty put more 
Athenians to death in eight months only, 
than had fallen in battle, againft the whole 
force of the Peloponnefians, during ten 
years of the war. But the publick virtue 
pf Thrafybulus * could not bear to fee his 
country enflaved by fuch inhuman monfters; 
colledling therefore about feventy determined 
citizens, who, like him, had fled to Thebes 
for refuge, he firft feized upon ' Phyle, a 

' Tf <a xona ^sjy^ia^ aw£KTova(Ttv 'AOnvatav tv W7» fiKcrlY^ 

Hellenic, lib, 2. p. 37c. Edit. Lewencl. Bafil. 

* Moft probably the fon of Lycus, mentioned by 
Thucydides, who had fo great a fliarfe in depofing thb 
Four Hundred, and reftoring the ancient conftitution. 

^ Xenoph. ibid. p. 367, 

ftrong 
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ftrong fort near Athens ; and, ftrengthened 
by the acceflion of frefh numbers, which 
flocked in to him from every fide, he got * 
poffeflion of the Pyrseum. The Thirty 
Tyrants endeavoured to retake it, but were 
repulfed, and * Critias and Hippomachu§, 
two of their number, flain in the attempt. 
The people now, weary of the Tyrants ', 
drove them out of the city, and chofe ten 
magiftrates, one out of each tribe, to fupply 
their places. The Tyrants applied to their 
friend Lyfander, who failed and invefted the 
•Pyraeum, and reduced Thrafybulus, and his 
party, to an extreme want of neceffaries ; 
for they were yet confined to the Pyraeum, as 
the people, though they had depofed the 
Tyrants, yet refufed to receive them into the 
city ; * but Paufanias, one of the Kings of 
Sparta, who commanded the land forces in 
this expedition, jealous of the reputation 
which that great man had acquired, gained 
over two of the Ephori, who accompanied 
him, and granted peace to the Athenians, 
notwithftanding all the oppofition of Lyfan- 
der. Paufanias returned to Sparta with his 
grmy, and the * Tyrants, defpairing of jiAjft-^ 

' Xenoph. ibid, p^ 368. 

* Xenoph. ibid. 370. 
^ Xenoph. ibid. 371. 

♦ Xenoph, ibid. 372 — 373. 
' Xenoph. ibid. p. 375i 

I 4 ance, 
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ance, began to hire foreign troops, and were 
determined to re-eftablifli themfelves by force 
in that power of which they had been lo late- 
ly deprived. But Thrafybulus, informed of 
their defign, marched out with all his forces, 
and, drawing them to a parley, punifhed 
them with that death their crimes fo juftly 
merited. After the execution of the Ty- 
rants, Thrafybulus proclaimed a general aft 
of indemnity and oblivion, and by that falu- 
tary meafure reftored peace and liberty to 
his country without farther bloodfhed. 

The conclufion of the Peloponnefian war 
may properly be termed the period of the 
Athenian grandeur; for though, by the aflift- 
ance of the Perfians, they made fome figure 
after that time, yet it was but of fhort dura- 
tion. The manners of the people were great- 
1]^ degenerated, and the extreme fcarcity of 
virtuous charafters, fo vifible in their fubfe- 
quent hiftory, marks at oAce the progrefs 
and the degree of their degeneracy. Conon, 
who efcaped with eight fhips only when 
they were fo totally defeated by Lyfander, 
had convinced the Perfian Monarch how 
much his intereft was concerned in fupport- 
ingthe Athenians, and obtained the command 
of a powerful armament in their favour : 
whilft the artful " Tithrauftes, general of 

* Xenoph. lib. 3. p. 3^2, 

the 
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<3ic Perfian forces in Afia,raifed a ftrong con- 
federacy againft the Spartans, by properly 
diftributing large fums amongft the leading 
men of the Grecian Republicks. * Conon 
totally defeated the Spartan fleet commanded 
by Pifander, and, by the help of the Perfian 
money, * rebuilt the ftrong walls and other 
fortifications of Athens, which Lyfander had 
demolifhed. ^ The Spartans, jealous of the 
rifing power of the Athenians, who feemed 
to afpire at recovering theii: former grandeur, 
made fiich advantageous offers to the Per- 
fians by their Admiral Antalcidas, that they 
once more drew them over to their party. 
* Conon was recalled and imprifoned upon 
the fuggeftions of Antalcidas, that he had 
embezzled the money allotted for the re- 
pftabliftiment of Athens, and was no friend 
to the Perfian intereft. The Athenians now 
fent Thrafybulus, their great deliverer, with 
a fleet of forty fail to annoy the Spartans : 
he reduced feveral cities which had revolted 
to the enemy, but was flain by the Rhodians 
in an unfuccefsful attempt upon their ifland, 
■ Conon, according to Juftin, was executed 
^t Sufa by the Perfians. Xenophon, who 

* Xenoph. lib. 4. p, 404. 

* Ibid. p. 420. 
> Ibid. 

* Ibid, 421. 

* Juftin. in Vit. Conon. 
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lived at the fame time, is iilent as to his deaths 
but, whatever might be his fate, it is certain 
he is no more mentioned in hiftory. After 
the death of thefe two great men, we meet 
with none but Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Ti- 
motheus, the fon of Conon, whofe charac- 
ters are worthy of our notice, 'till the time 
of Demofthenes and Phocion. The martiai 
fpirit of the Athenians fubfided in proportion 
as luxury and corruption gained ground 
amongft them. The love of eafe, and a 
moft infatiable fondnefs for diverfions, now 
took place of thofe generous fentiments which 
before knew no other ohje6t but the liberty 
and glory of their country. If we trace the 
rife of publick virtue up to its firft fource, 
and fhew the different efrefts arifmg from the 
prevailing influence of the different ruling 
paffions, we may juftly account for the fatal 
and amazing change in that once glorious 
Republick. A fliort digrelfion therefore, 
pn that fubjeft, may perhaps be neither un- 
wfeful nor unentertaining. 

Of all the human paflfions ambition may 
prove the moll ufeful, or the moft deftruc- 
tive to a people. The — 

' — Digito monjirari ^t dicier hie efi \ 
the fondnefs for admiration and applaufe 

* Perfiu^, fat. i. 

feems 
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ieems co-eval with man, and accompanies us 
from the cradle to the grave. Every man 
pants after diftinflion, and even in this 
world affefts a kind of immortality. When 
this love of admiration and applaufe is the 
only end propofed by ambition, it then be- 
comes a primary paflion ; all the other paf^ 
fions are compelled to be fubfervient,. and 
will be wholly employed on the means con- 
ducive to that end. But whether this paf^ 
lion for fame, this eagemefs after that ima- 
ginary life, which exiftsohlyin the breath 
of other people, be laudable or criminal, 
iifeful or frivolous, muft be determined by 
the means employed, which will always be 
diredled to whatever happens to be the reign^ 
ing objeft of applaufe. Upon this princi- 
ple, however the means may differ, the 
end will be ftill the fame ; from the hero 
down to the boxer in the bdar-garden ; 
from the legiflator who new-models a flate, 
down to the humbler genius who flrikes out 
the newefl cut for a coat-fleeve. For it was 
the fame principle direfting to the fame end, 
which impelled Eroflratus to fet fire to the 
temple or Diana, and Alexander to fet the 
world in a flame fo quickly after. 

There is no mark which fo furely indi- 
cates the reigning manners of a people at 
different periods, as that quality or turn of 
Blind, which happens to be the reigning ob- 

jea 
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jeft of publick applaufe. For as the reign- 
ing objeft of applaufe will neceflarily con- 
ftitute theleading-fafhion, and astheleading- 
faftiion always takes rife among the great or 
leading people j if the objeft of applaufe be 
praife -worthy, the example of the Great will 
Jiave a due influence upon the inferior claf- 
fes ; if frivolous or vicious, the whole body 
of the people will take the fame caft, and 
be quickly mfefted by the contagion. There 
cannot therefore be a more certain criterion, 
by which we may form our judgment of 
the national virtue or national degeneracy 
of any people, in any period of their exift-r 
ence, than from thole characters, which 
are the moft diftinguifhed in every period 
of their refpeftive hiftories. To analyze 
thefe remarkable charafters j to inveftigate 
the end propofed by all their adlions, 
which opens to us all their fecret fprings ; 
and to develope the means employed for the 
acquifition or that end, is not only the moft 
entertaining, but, in my opinion, by much 
the moft ufeful, part of hiftory. For as the 
reigning objeft of applaufe arifes from the 
prevailing manners of a people, it will ne- 
ceflarily be the reigning obje6l of defure^ and 
continue to influence the manners of fuc- 
ceeding generations, till it is oppofed, and 
gradually gives way to fome new objeffc, 
Confequentiy the prevailing manners of any 

people 
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people may be inveftigated without much 
difficulty, in my opinion, if we attend to 
the increafe or decreafe of good or bad cha- 
rafters, as recorded in any period of their 
hiftory; becaufe the greater number will 
generally endeavour to diftinguifli them- 
felves by whatever happens at that time to be 
the reigningobjeflof applaufe. Hence too we 
may obferve the progrellive order, in which 
the manners of any people prepared the way 
for every remarkable mutation in their go- 
vernment. For no eflential mutation can 
ever be efFefted in any government (unlefs 
by the violence of external force) till the 
prevailing manners of the people are ripe for 
luch a change. Confequently, as like caufes 
will ever produce like effefts ; when we ob- 
ferve the fame fimilarity of manners pre- 
vailing amongft our own people, with that 
which preceded the laft fatal mutation of 
government in any other free nation ; we 
may, at fuch a time, give a Ihrewd guefs 
at the approaching fate of our conftitution 
. and country. Thus in the infancy and rife 
of the Grecian Republicks, when neceffity 
of felf-defence had given a manly and war- 
like turn to the temper of the people, and 
the continuance of the fame neceffity had 
fixed it into a habit, the love of their coun- 
tiy foon became the reigning objeft of pub- 
lick 
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lick applaufe. As this reigning objeft con(cr- 
quently became the chief objeft of defire to 
every one who was ambitious of publick 
applaufe, it quickly grew to be the yafhion. 
The whole people in thofe ftates glowed 
with the generous principle of pufoUck vir- 
tue to the higheft degree jof enthuliafin. 
Wealth had then no charms, and ail the be- 
witching pleafures of luxury were unknown, 
or defpifed. And thofe brave people courted 
and embraced toils, danger, and even death 
itfelf, with the greateft ardour, in purfuit of 
this darting objeft of their univerlal wifhes. 
Every man planned, toiled, and bled, not for 
himfelf, but for his country. Hence the 
produce of diofe ages was a race of pa- 
triot Statefmen and real Heroes. This ge- 
nerous principle gave rife to thofe feminaries 
of manly bravery and heroic- emulation, the 
Olympick, Ifthmian, and otherpublkk games. 
To obtain the viftory at thofe fcenes of pub- 
lick ^ory was efteemed the utmoft fummit 
of human felicity. A wreath of wild olive, 
laurel or parfley (the vidor's prize), that 
palma nobilisy as Horace terms it, whicfe 

^ err arum dominos evehit ad Deos^ 

was infinitely more the obje6l of emulation 
in thofe generous times, than Coronets and 
Garters are of modem ambition. Let me 
add too, that as the former were invariably 

the 
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the reward of merit only, they reflefted a 
very different luftre upon the wearer. The 
honours acquired at tncfe games quickly hfi-* 
came the darling themes of the poets, and 
the charms of mufick were called in to give 
additional graces to poetry, Panegyrick 
fwelied with the moft nervous ftrokes of elo- 
quence, and decked up with all the flowers 
of rhetorick, was joined to the fidelity and 
dignity of Hiftory; whilfl the canvafs 
glowing with mimick life, and the animated 
marble, contributed all the powers of art to 
perpetuate the memory of the vi6lors. Thefe 
were the noble incentives which fired the 
Grecian youth with the glorious emulation 
of treading in the fteps of thofe publick- 
Ipirited Heroes, who were the firft inftitu- 
tors of thefe celebrated games- Hence that 
refined tafte for arts and fciences arofe in 
Greece, and produced thofe mafter-pieces of 
every kind, the inimitable remains of which 
not only charm, ..but raife the jufted admira- 
tion of the prefect times. 

This tafte raifed a new objeft of applaufe, 
and at laft fupplanted the parents which gave 
it birth. Poetry, Eloquence, and Mufick be- 
came equally the fubjefts of emulation at 
the publick games, were allotted their re- 
fpeftive crowns, and opened a new road to 
fame and immortality. Fame was the end 
propofed ^id hojped for by all i and thofe 

who 
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who defpaired of attaining it by the nigged 
and dangerous paths of honour^ ' ilruck into, 
the new and flowery road, which was quickly 
crowded with the fervile herd of imitators* 
Monarchs * turned poets, and great men, 
fidlers ; and money was employed to biafs 
the judges at the publick games to crown 
wretched verfes and bungling performers 
with the wreaths appropriated only to fupe- 
rior merit. This tafte prevailed more or lefs 
in every ftate of Greece (Sparta alone ex- 
cepted) according to the different turn of 
genius of each people; but it obtained the 
mod ready admiflton at Athens, which 
quickly became the chief feat of the Muies 
and Graces- 

Thus a new objefl of applaufe introduj^ . 
cinganew tafte, produced that fatal alteration 
in the manners of the Athenians, which be-r 
came a concurrent caufe of the ruin of theii' 
Republick. For though the manners . of 
the Athenians grew more polite, yet they 
grew more corrupt, and publick virtue ceafed 
gradually to be the objeft of publick ap- 
plaufe and publick emulation. ^As drainar 
tick poetry affefted moft the tafte of . the 
Athenians s the ambition of excelling. in 
that fpecies pf poetry was fo violent, that 

' Lucian, p. 328. Edit. Bourdel, 1615. 
* Dionyfais the tyrant of Syracufe. 

JDiodor. Sicul* lib. 14. p. 318, 319^ 

iEfchy- 
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*jEfchylu8"dicd with grief, becauiibia a pub- 
lick conisntion with Sophocles the prize 
was adju^d to his antagonUL But though 
we i)we the fined: pieces of that kind now 
extant to that prevailing tafte, yet it in- 
troduced fuch a rage for theatrical entertain- 
ments as fatally contributed to the ruin of 
theJRjenai^ 

* J'OitiDL informs us that the pubHck. vir- 
tue of Athens declined immediately after the 
death of Epaminondas. No longer awed by 
ihs virtue of that great man, which had 
been a peipetual fpur to their aBibition^ 
they funk into a letnargy of efEsminate in- 
dolencfi^ The pubUck revenues appropriated 
for the fcrvice of the fleet and army were 
fquandered in publick feftivals and publick 
entertainments. The flage was the chief 
obged): of the publick concern, and the 
theatres were crowded whilft the camp was 
a defiut. Who trod the ftage with the great- 
^St dignity, or who excelled moft in the 
condud of the Drama; not who was the 
ableft General, or moft experienced Admiral, 
was theobjedof thepuUids: refearchandpub- 
fick amdaiufe. MiUtary virtue and the fci- 
cnce 01 war were held cheap, and poets and 
players engroffed thofe honours due only to 

» Plut. in Vit. Cim. p. 483. 
* Juftin. p. 67. Edit. Elziv. 

VL the 
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the patriot and the hero ; whilft the hard- 
^eamed pay of the foldier and the failor was 
employed incorraptingthe indolentpleafarfi- 
taking citizen. The fatal confequence of 
•this degeneracy of manners^ as |uftixi\a£^ 
faresi was this : That the able Philipy takw 
tng advantage of the indolence and: e^emi- 
nacv of the Athenians, who before took .the 
lead in defence of the liberty of Occece, 
drew his beggarly kingdom of Macedon out 
of its primitive oofcurity, and at laft reduced 
all Greece under the yoke of fervitade« 
" Plutarch, in his inquiry whether thoAthei- 
nians were more eminent in the arts of war 
«r in the arts of peace, feverelv cenfur^ 
their infatiable fondnefs fordivernons. \ Ht 
afferts, that the money idly thrown away 
upon the reprefentation of the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides alone, amounted 
to a much greater fum than had been ex- 
pended in all their wars againft the Perfians, 
in defence of their liberty and common fafe- 
ty. That judicious philofopher and hifto- 
rian, to the eternal infamy or the Athenians, 
records a fevere but fenfible refle6lion: of a 
Lacedemonian who happened to beprcfent 
^t thefe diverfions. The generous Spartan, 
trained up in a Aate where publick virtue 
ftill continued to be the objeft of publick 

• Plut. de Glor. Athcn. p. 349. VoU 2. 

ap- 
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appl^ufe^ could not behold the ridiculous 
afliduity of the Choragi, or magiftrates who 
pt^efided at the publiek fhews, and the im- 
menfe fums which they lavifhed in the de;^ 
corations of a new tragedy^ without indig* 
liiation. **^ He " therefore frankly told the 
** Athenians, that they were highl^ (Criminal 
*^ in wafting fo much time, and giving that 
*^ ferious attention to trifles, which ought 
^^ to be d^cated to the affairs of the pub- 
.^* lick/ That it was flill more ci^iminal to 
•^ throw away u{K>n fuch baubles as the de- 
'*j corations of a theatre, that money which 
*^ ought to be applied to the equipment of 
.*Mheir fleet, or the fupport of their army. 
*^ Thfflit diverfions ought to be treated merely 
*^^ as diverfions, and might ferve-to relax 
": the mind at our idle * hours, or when over 
*^ a bottle J if any kind of utility could 
" arife from fuch trifling pleafures. But 
*' . to fee the Athenians make the duty they 
*^ owed to their country give way to their 
" paffion for the entertainments of the 
•^ theatre, and to waAe unprofitably that 
** Aime and money upon fucn frivolous di- 
*' verfions, which ought to be appropriated 
«*• to the affairs and the neceflities of the 

. .] . * Plut. Sympofiac. p. 71c, 

'. ■■- K 2 " ftate. 
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" ftate> appeared to him to be the height of 
" infatuiat4on/' 

Cdttld we raife the venerable Philoicmher 
from the grave to take a (hort furvcy or the 
prefent manners of our own countrymen, 
would he not find them an amazingly exa^ft 
copy of thofe of the Athenians, in the times 
immediately preceding their fulajedioii to 
Macedbn ? Would he not fed the fawM fe- 
ries of daily and nightly diverfions, adapted 
to the tafte of every clafs of people, from the 
pablick breakfafting (that bane to the time 
and induftry of the tradefman) U]^ tx>otir 
modem Orgyes, the nHdnkht-revels of the 
Mafquerade ? If he cenmred the Adie- 
nians for throwing away fo much time and 
attention upon the chaAre and manly fcenes 
of Sophocles and Euripides^ what muft he 
liave thought of that ftrange Shakefpear^-^ 
mania' (as I may term it) which prevailed 
fo lately, and fo univerfally amongft all 
ranks and all ages? Had he ^iquired of 
thofe multitudes who fo long crowded both 
theatres at the reprefentation of Romeo and 
Juliet, what were the ftriking beauties which 
TO ftrongly and fo repeatedly engaged thehr 
attention, could a tenth part of the affeStei 
admirers of that pathetick poet, have given 
him a more fatisfaSlory anfwcr than, "That 
" it was the faftiion ?" Would he not be 
convinced that fafliion was the only motive, 

whei) 
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lyhen he. faw the iame people thronging 
with the fame eagernefs, and fwallowing the 
rib^^dry of modern farce, and the bufEQon- 
€iry of pantomine with the fame fury of ap- 
jplaufe? Muflhe not have pronounced, that 
they as much exceeded Uie Athenians in 
thoughtleft levity and foll^, as they funk 
|>eneath them in tafle and judgment ? For 
Plutarch does not find fault with the fine 
tafte of the Atheni^s for the noble compor 
£tionsof thofe incomparable poets; but for 
that ^xcefs of paifion for the theatre, which, 
bv fetting up a new obje6l of applaufe, had 
^nioft extinguifhed that publick virtue, for 
which they had been fo greatly eminent.; 
.>md. made them more foUicitous about 
,th.e fate of a new tragedy, or the decifion 
of the pretenfions of t\yo rival players, 
than about the fate of their country, fiut 
whatidea muft he have of the higher clafs 
of .our people, when he few thofe who 
ihould be tbremoft in a time of diftrefs 
and danger, to animate the drooping fpirit 
of their counti7men by the luftre of their 
.example* attentive only to the unmanning 
trills of an Opera ; a d^ee of effeminacy 
which would have di^aced even the 
wQQien of Greece, in times of greateft 
d^eneracY* If .he was informed that this 
J5)eci9s ot diyeiiion was fo little natural 
tp the.rougher,gemus, as well as climate of 
Britain, that we wei'e obliged to purchafe 
K 3 and 
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and fetch over the worft performers of Italy 
at the expence of vaft fums ; what opinion 
muft he lorni of our underftanding ? But if 
he was to fee the infolence of thefc hire- 
lings, and the fervile proftration of their 
pay-mafters to thefe idols of their own 
making, how muft fuch egre^pus fojly exr 
jcite his contempt and indignation ! In the 
midft of thefe fcencs of difliipation, thi? 
varying rduftd of unceafing diverfions, how 
muft he be aftoniflied at the complaint of 
poverty, taxes, the decay of trade, and the 
great difficulty of raifing the neceflkry fup- 

S lies for the publick fervice, which woiild 
rike his ear from every quarter ! Would 
not his cenfilre upon our inconfiftcnt cbndiift 
be juft the fame which the honeft Spartan 
parted upon the infatuated Athenians ? 
When a national Militia of 60,000 men 
only was afked for, would he not have bltifh- 
ed for thofe who opppfed a meafurc (once 
the fupport atid glory of every free ftate in 
Greece) and whittled it down to half the 
number from a pretended principle of cecor 
nomy ? But could his philofophick gravity 
refrain a fmilc, when he faw the faftife people 
lavifhing their thoufands in fubfcrlptioni to 
balls, concerts, operas, and a long train of 65i>- 
penfive et caetera's, yet fo wondrdus frugal in 
pounds, (hillings, and pence, in a meafure 
fo effential to the very fafety of the natiion ? 

■if 
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ff therefore he faw a people bending under 
cUi accumulating loaa of debt, almofl to 
bankruptcy V yet finking more and more into 
a iuxuiy, known in his time oi)|ly to the 
effeminate Perfians, and which required the 
wealth of Perfia to fupport it : Involved in 
a war, unfuccefsful 'till meafures were 
changed with minifters^ yet indulging in 
all the pleafures of pomp and triumph, in 
the midH of national lofTes and national 

diflionour : Contrafting daily frefh debts 

of millions, to carry on that war, yet idly 
<:onfuming more wealth in the ufelefs pa^ 
geantty of equipage, drefs, table, and the 
aimoft innumerable articles of expenfive 
luxury, than would fupport their fleets and 
armies ; he could not help pronouncing fuch 
a .people mad pafl: the cure of Hellebore, and 
felf-devoted to deftru£tion. 
• : This ftrange degeneracy of the Athenian 
manners,. which Plutarch fo feverely cen- 
fures, was firfl introduced (as that great man 
informs us).by ' Pericles. That ambitious 
man determined to fupplant his rival Cimon, 
who, by the ^cA?/ of his viftories, and the 
fervices he. had done the publick, was con.* 
(idered as the firft man in Athens, and fup?^ 
ported his popularity by the diftribution of 
a liarge fortune. Pericles, greatly inferior in 

' ^ Plut, in Vit, Pirich p. ^56. 

K 4 point 
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point of fortune^ and no way ablo^ to contend 
with him in liberality and ma^nificen«e« 
ftruck out a. new method of gaining over 
the people to his party. He procured a,laW) 
by whicn every citizen was intitled to a gra* 
tuity out of the pul^ck money, not only 
foi* attending at the courts of jumcature, and 
Affonblies of the ftates } but even at the en-^ 
tertainments «f the theatre, and the pub- 
lick .games and facrifices on their numerous 
days of feftivity. Thus Pericles bought the 
people with theif* own monev ; a precedofit 
which has been .fo.fuccdfsfiuly followed by 
corrupt and; ambitious ftate(inen in all fuo<* 
ceeding.ages. To this piece of ftate-craft» 
not to foperior abilities, late miniilers owed 
thck Umg rei^s, whKh enabled them-tp 
reduce corruption into fyftcm. 

The confequeuce of this corruption) as 
we p»y gather from the writings of^Demc^ 
henes> was, that in a few year^ time tjie 
j^thenians: were no more the fam^e, people. 
The annual fond appropriated to th^ pui>p 
]iick ibrylce fgt th^ army land navy, was 
whollydiyerted tp the fupport of the tlieatre. 
Their officers (regarding noliiing but their 
rank.and.pay, inAcad of patriots, werf^dege^ 
nerated ' intg meer misrceitaries. . The emu- 

* Plut. in Vit. Phocion, p. 744, Item Demoft. 
plynth. 2. p. 25. %iiU Wolf, 1604, . .: , 

lation. 
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hdoxv, of who Should £brve their country beft, 
no. : longer . fubfijOked amongft them ; but of 
Avhoihould obtain liie moft lucrative com- 
xnan^. The people tafting the fweets of 
corruption, and enervated by the luxury of 
9:. city, which was one perpetual fcene of 
£eiUvals !ahd dWeriions, grew averfe to the 
toils land dangers of war, which now feem- 
ed. an infupportable (lavery, and bexieath the 
dignity, of free citizens. The defence of 
th£ il;ate was committed to mercenary hire- 
Hngs, who behaved fo ill that their affairs 
were in the utmoft difbrder. Of ail their 
leading men, Demofthenes and Phocion were 
alone .proof againft the gold of Macedon ; 
the rdx were Philip's known and avpwed 
penfioners. Demcifthenes, at this alarming 
jundure, laid before the people the ambi- 
tious . views of > Philip, and ^ the difbefTed 
fituation of their country, with the utmoft 
freedom. He employed all the energy 
an4 Pathos of eloquence to roufe them out 
of that lethargy of indolence and inatten- 
tion, to the publick iaftty, into which their 
owa luxury, aiid the flatteries of their cor-^ 
rupt Demagogues, had thrown them. 

He dexnonilrated to them, that the glo- 
rious principle, which had fo long preferved 
the liberty of Greece, and had enabled them 

' Demoft. Orat. in Philip. 3. p* 86, 92. 
■:.x:.: tO 
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to triumph over the whole force and opu- 
lence of the mighty power of Perfia, was 
that common hatred, that general dietefta-^ 
tion of corruption, which prevailed fo uni- 
verfally amongft their generous fore-fathers. 
That, in thofe times of publick virtue, to 
receive prefents from any foreign power 
was deemed a capital crime. That if any 
man fhould be found fo fhamefiilly profli- 
gate, as to fell himfelf to any one who had 
defigns upon the liberty of Greece ; or fhould 
endeavour to introduce corruption into his 
own country 5 death without mercy would 
have been tiis punifhment here, and hii 
memory branded with indelible and eternal 
infamy hereafter. That the Statdmen and 
Generals of thofe happier times, were abfo4 
lute ftrangers to that moft criminal and in-^ 
famous kind of trafiick ; which was growii 
fo common and fo univerfal, that hondur^ 
fame, charafter, the liberty and welfare of 
their CQuntry were all fet to falc, and fold 
publickly by * au6tion to the bcft bidder. 
Me then made ufe of his utmoft art, backed 
with the greatcft ftrength of reafonilig, td 
perfuade the people, to give up that fund to 
the fupport of the army and navy (the feri 
vice to which it had been originally appfo^ 
priated) which from the time of Pcnctes 

' Dcmeft. ibid.- : ' - • ': 

had 
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had been applied folely to defray the ex- 
pcncesbf the theatre.' He Shewed n«t, the 
ToHyand danger of confiding the defence of 
t!w Itate to mercenary forces j who had al- 
ready ferved them fo ill. He informed them, 
that their allies the Olynthian^ earneftly in- 
fiftcdj. that the troops fent to their afliftance 
might no longer be co^Ipofed^ of venal hire- 
liiigs as before, but of native Athenians^, 
animated with a zeal for the glory of their 
country, and warm in the intereft of the 
common caufe, Both thefe motions were 
oppofed by the corrupt pgrty who adhered 
to Philip. The people were unwilling to 
give yp that fund, even to the moft prelfing 
exigencies of the ftate, which Miabled them 
to gratify their favourite pajBioti; thus the 
opposition of the people quaflied the formef 
of thefe motiqnsr But though the ui^enti 
iand repeated refjionftranccs of Demofthenes 
prev?dfed in- favpur of the latter, yet the E>e- 
magpgues, who- omitted no opportunity of 
convincing Philip, how well he employed 
his money^ took cai-eto reduce thepromifqd 
foccour? tQ a very fmall number, and to pro- 
cure Chares, a -creature of their own; to 
be placed at /the head of the expedition. 
Small as thpfe fuccour$ were, yet they did 
the Olynthians effential fervke. But as all 

? Plut. in Vit. Phocion; p. 747* 

the 
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the eloquence of DemoiUienes could npt pre- 
vail upon his countrymen, to m^e mor^ 
vigorous effo^3 the ciiy of Olynthus fell 
the year following mto tne hands of Philip 
' ly^ the treachery : of Euth^fcratcs ami 
Lafthehes^ two of the leading citizens. Phi<<- 
lip .fiiU c^ntinu^ ixis encroachments upon 
the allies of Athens; fometimes ca^hng^ 
ibmetimes bullying the Athenians ^ juft, as 
he found either method moft conducive to 
his purpofe,. jq which he was pundluaHy fcr 
conded oy the corrupt DemagogueiS . But at 
laft the joint attack which he made upon th$ 
citifss of Perynthus and Byzantium, from 
whofe territories ^e Athenians drew .tbeif 
chief fupplies of com, at once opened their 
eyes, androvij^ them from their indplepc!(^ 
They equipjjieda very large ^rma^ent with 
great txptai^xoOii but the Philbpick fa^oi)i 
had ftill in^ue^ce enough wit( the people^ 
to obtain the command of it for their £rieQ4 
Chares. The condu£l of this general was 
exa^y arifwerabie t^ the opinion and hopes 
of his friends, who had prociired him that 
employment, Qhares, voluptuous, yet ior? 
4idJy ayaritiQUS;. vain and alfiiming, yifj: 
without dthcf course or cfipajcity 2 r^jpj^r 
idoi^jt and intent o)il]yr uppn enriching hjuoi^ 
felf ft , the e^ypence either >of friend or fo^ 

* DiodorjH.5ic\d. lH^.JU6u f^ 450.^ ^-^,;| : 

was 
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was. refnfed admittance by the inhabitants of 
Byzantium ; who froin experience wtfre too 
well acquainted wijdi his dianrfter. Enraged 
at'fiiGh an tmexpefbod afFiimt, this douehty 
general employed his tiine in parading along 
the coafts,\detefted by. his' allies whom he 
plandered^anddefpifed by hisenemies^hom 
lie hadnot the conrage to face. The Athe- 
iiiansv fenfible of th^r fbfiy^difplacedChares^ 
and gave tiie ccmimand to Phocioh. The 
able and hcmeft Phocion was received with 
6pen arms' by theByzanitines, and quickly 
ix>nvini;:ed his countiymen^ that he was more 
tiian a match for Phil^. He not only 
drove that anibitiotis monarch out of the 
territories of the allies ; but compelled him 
to f^etire with great lofs and precipitation in^ 
to his own dominions, where Pfaodon made 
ftverai glorious' and fuccefsful incurfiohs* 
Philip now thl^owing off the mafque, march-* 
cdliis iarmy towards Athens, with a refolu- 
tion to humble that people, who were th^ 
chief obftacle to his ambitious views. De- 
inofthenes alone took the lea4 upon this oc- 
ciEKfioti, and peHuaded his comitrymen to join 
tibe Thebanib with all the fierce they could 
raife, and make head againA the invader. 
Philip finding 'bis- meafures quis» difconcert* 
ed by this confederacy, fent an embaffy to 
Athens to propofe terms of peace, ana to 
profefs his defire of living in amity with the 

Athenians. 
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Athenians. Phocion^anidous about the fiic^ 
ceis t)£ a war; which he Jcnew his comitiy^ 
men had not virtue enough to fupport, izkd 
wiiere the lofs of ria fin^:battle mufi^be 
fatal to the fhite, pleaded ftrong^y.for^paci'4 
fick meafnres. But. the flaming zisal 'abDe4 
mofthenefi prevailed. Phodon was not onlj^ 
infelted) but excluded from all fhare.in tfa^ 
command of the army by the infatuated pea4 
pilfer Chares, fo notorious for his cowdrd^ 
ice and, incapacity 3 who (as ' Dibdoru&Si^ 
cuius informs us) knew no more the duty of 
a general than the meanefl private foldierin 
the army, and one Lyficles, a man of dar-f 
ing courage, but rafh and ignorant, :«cere 
appoiuted commanders in. chief. Aa Dei 
mofthenes had- pufhed on the people to this 
war; and was at that time at the head tff 
^fiairsvthis fatal ftepmuf): be entirely attri- 
buted to his private pique at Phocion for 
oppbfing his meafures. Phocion had more 
t^an once beaten Philip with much inferior 
forces,, and'/was indifputably the ableft ge-k 
neral of the,age, and the only mail whom 
Philip was afraid of. The condudl >the»t^ 
fore of Demofthenes was fo rafli and weak 
in the management of this war*, that ^Flu- 
tarch refolves the whole into a certain di- 

* D^pdor. Siciil. lib. i6. p.476. . «.. - ., . 

* Plut. in Vif. Demoft. p. 854. - < :• /./..j. 

vine 
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vine fatality • which, in the circumvolution 
of, mundane affairs, had limited the free- 
dom of Greece to that particular point of 
time. . /The battle of Chatronea, which en- 
liiied quickly after, ^ve the Athenians a. too 
fatal proof: of the fuperior forefight and &- 
gacity of Phodon, and their own fuperlative 
fdly in the choice of their generals. The 
battle was fought with equal bravery and 
obftinacy on both fides, and the confederates 
behaved as well as men could do upon the 
occafion; but their defeat was owing^ en- 
tirely to the incapacity of the Athenian 
commanders. This was fo apparent, * that 
Flulip obferving a capital blunder committed 
by * Lyficles in the heat of the a6J:io% turn- 
ed about coolly, and remarked to his officers, 
*? That the Athenians knew not how to con- 
" ^uen" This fault in point of generalfhip 
quickly turned the fcale in favour of the 
abler Philip, who knew his trade too. well 
to let flip fo material an advantage. The 
Athenians were totally routed, and that fa-^ 
tal ^ day put a period to the liberty and in- 
dependency of Greece. 

* Polyien, Stratagem, lib. 4. c. 3. p. 311. 

^* Polyaenus calls this general' StratoclcSr 

' Hie dies univerfae Grecw et gloriam dominationis, 
et vetuftiflimam Hbcrtatem finivrt.' Juftin. Jib. 9* p. 79. 
Edit. Elziv. , ' 

Thus 
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Thus fell the Aidieniahs, and their fali in^ 
volved the reft of Greece in one comrnoao 
min. The decadence of this once g^orioua 
and free State was begun by Periclte, who 
firft introduced venality amongft the people 
for the fupport of luxury ! continued by thtf 
vsenal orators who encouraged that corrupt 
tion to maintain thor influence over ttie 
people ; but finiihed by that fatal difunion 
Between the only two men, whofe pubfick 
virtue and abilities could have faved their 
country from deftrudticm. 

AthoEis however, by her fell, has; left us 
fimieinftru6tions highlvuTefialforour prefent 
Condud. Warned by ner fate we may leant; 
"-^tha^die moft effeflual method whkh A 
bad rauiifter can take, to tame the fpirit of a 
brave and free people, and to melt th^oi 
down to flavery, is to promote luxuxv, and 
encourage and diffuie a tafte for pubhck di^ 
vcrfions^— That luxury, and a prevailing 
fbndnefs for publick diverfions, are the never- 
feiling fore-runners of univerfal idlenefsi^ef-* 
feminacy^ and corruption. — That there can- 
not be a more certam fymptom of the ajp-> 
proaching ruin of a State than when a firm 
adherence to party is fixed upon as the only 
teft of merit, and all the qualifications requi- 
fite to a right difcharge of eveiy employ- 
meat, are reduced to that fingle ftandard.-^ 
That thefe evils take root, and fpread by al- 
'3 • moft 
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Inoft imperceptible degrees in time of peace 
and national affluence ; but, if left to their 
fuUand natural efFe6ls without controul,thcy 
will inevitably undermine and deftroy the 
moft flouriihing and beft founded conftitu- 
tion,— That in times of peace and affluence 
luxury, and a fondnefs for diverfions, will 
aiTume the fpecious names of politenefs,taftey 
and magnificence. Corruption will put on 
different mafks. In the corruptors it will 
be termed able management, encouraging 
the friends of the adminiftration, and * ce- 
menting a mutual harmony, and mutual de- 
pendance between the three different eftates 
of die government. In the corriipted it will ' 
be denominated loyalty, attachment^to the 
government, and prudence in providing for 
QUe-s own family. That in fuch times thefc 
evils will gain a frefh acceffion of flrength 
from their very effects ; becaufe corruption 
will occafion a greater circulation of the pub- 
lick money ; and the diffipations of luxury, 
by promoting trade, * will gild over private 
vices with the plaufible appearance of pub- 
Jick b enefits. — That when a State, fo circum- 
ifftoidi is forced into a war with any formi- 

* Thus Demades termed the gratuities given to (he 
peopje out of the publick money, the glue or cement of 
the -different parts of the Republick. PJut. Queft. Pla- 
ten, p. lOlT. 

* Fable of the bcej; 

L ^ dable 
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dable power, then, and not 'till then, thefe 
baleful evils will fliew themfelves in their 
true colours, and produce theirproper effefts. 
The counfels in fuch a State will be weak 
and pufillanimous, becaufe the able and ho- 
neft citizens, who aim folely at the publick 
welfare, will be excluded from all fhare in 
the government from party motivesv— *^ 
Their meafures will terminate in poor fhifts, 
and temporary expedients, calculated only to 
amufe, or divert the attention of the people 
from prying too clofely into their iniquitous 
conduft. Their fleets and armies will be ei- 
ther employed in ufelefs parade, or will mif- 
carry in aftion from the incapacity of thdr 
comr§anders, becaufe, as all the chief pofts 
will be filled up with the creatures of the 
prevailing faction, fuch officers will be more 
intent upon enriching themfeives than annoy- 
ing the enemy ; and will a6t as fhall be judg- 
ed moft conducive to the private intereft-df 
their party, not to the publick fervice of 
their country. For they will naturally ima- 
gine, that the fame power, which placed 
them in the command, will have weight 
enough to fcreen them from the refenttnent 

of an injured people. Their fuppliesfor 

the extraordinary expences of the war will 
be raifed with difficulty ;—— becaufe, as fo 
great a part of the publick money will be 
abforbed by the number of penfions and lu- 
crative 
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crative employments, and diverted toother 

ipjutpofes or corruption, the funds deftined 
for l;he publick fervicewill be found greatly 
deficient. If the rich are applied to, m fuch 
depraved times j to contribute their fuperfiu- 
ou^ wealth towards the publick expences, 

: theijr anfwer will be the fame which * Scopds 
the rich Theflalian made to a friend, who 
aflked him for a piece of furniture, which he 
judged wholly ulelefs to the poffeffor, becaufe 
it was quite fuperfluous. " You miftake, 
jny friend; the fupreme happinefs of our 
lives confifts in thofe things which you caji 
fuperfluous, not in thofe which you call ne- 
Cjeffaries." The people, accuftomed to fell 
tjiemfelves to the beft bidder, will look upon 

, the wages of corruption as their birth-right, 

; ^d will neceflarily rife in their demands, in 
proportion as luxury, like other fafliions,de- 
fff^nds from the higher to the lower clafles. 
Ileayy and unequal taxes muft confequently 
be: impofed to make up this deficiency ; and 
the? operations of the war muft either be re- 
tarded by the flownefs in collefting the pro- 

: duce, or the money muft be borrowed &t 
high intereft and exceffive premiums, and 
the publick given up a prey to the extortion 

'SfsfirrloTgj aAA* oi/x SKitvoig loTg avaytMLOis^ Plut. de Cupidit* 

L 2 of 
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of ufurers. If a ' venal and luxurious Dtf- 
mades fhould be at the head of the niliiig 
party, fuch an adminiftration would hardly 
find crecfit fufRcient to fupport thdf rilM- 
fures, as the moneyed men Would be a^rie 
to trufting their property in fuch rftp^cioils 

* hands ; for the cham or felf-intereft^ which 
IJnks fuch a fct of men together, wiU rdSidk 
'ft-6m the highcft quite doWh to the io^tft 
officer of the ftate ; becaufe th^ higher offi- 
cers, for the mutual fupport of the -whole, 
muft connive at the frauds and lupines bf 
the inferior, or fcreen them if detefied. 

If therefore the united voice of a people, 
exhaufted by the oppreffiotis of a w^ and 
iniquitous adminiftration, (hould call a tinily 
difinterefted patriot to the helm, fuch a riiatn 
muft be expofed to all the malice of detefted 
villany, backed by the whole weight of dif- 
appointed fa6lion. Plutarch has handed 
down to us a ftriking inftance of this truth 
in the cafe of Ariftides, which is too re- 
markable to be omitted. 

' When Ariftides was created Quaeftor, or 
high Treafurer of Athens, he fairly laid be- 

» Demadcs, accordine; to Plutarch, by the diflblHite- 
Jiefs of his life, and condua in the admin iftrat ion,. (bil>- 
wrecked the Athenian Republick, Pluc, in Vic. ^hp- 
cioh, p. 741. 

• * Plut. Apotheg. p. 188. . ' ^ 

^ Plut. in Vit. Ariftid. p. .320. " - ' 

fore 
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fpre the Athenians what immenfe fums the 
pjiblick had been robbed of by their former 
Tre^urcrs, but ^fpecially by Themiftocles, 
>^hom he proved to be more criminal than 
any of the others. This warm and honeft 
remonilrance product fuch a powerful coa- 
lition betweeji thefe publick plunderers, that 
wh^p Ariftides, at tiie expiration of his of- 
fice^ (which w^s annual, and eledlive) came 
to give up his accompts to the people, The- 
miftocles publickly jmpeached him of the 
(anie crime, ahd, by the artifice of his cor- 
rupt party, procured him to be condemned 
and fined ; out the honefter, and more re- 
ipedlsable part of the citizens highly refenting 
Inch an infamous method of proceeding, not 
only acquitted Ariftides honourably, and re- 
npiitted his fine, but, to fhew their approba- 
tion qf his conduft, elected himTreaiurer for 
tRe .following year. At his entrance upon 
his ofiice the fecond time, he afF?6led to ap- 
pear lenfible of his former error, and, by 
winking at the frauds of the inferior officers, 
and neglefting to fcrutinize into their ac- 
compts, he fuflfered them to plunder with 
impunity. Thefe State-leeches, thus gorged 
with the publick money, grew fo extremely 
fond of Ariftides, that they employed all their 
intercft to perfuade the people to eleft him a 
third time to that important office. On the 
day of ele^on, when the voices of the Athe- 
L 3 ' nians 
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nians were unanimous in his favour, this 
real Patriot ftood upwithhoneft indignation, 
^nd gave the people this fevere, but juft re-» 
primand. " When, fays he, I difcharged 
jny duty in this office the firft time, with that 
zeal and fidelity which every honeft man 
owes to his country, I was vilified, infulted, 
and condemned. Now I have given fullli- 
berty to all thefe robbers of the publick here 
prefent to pilfer, and prey upon your finan- 
ces at pleafure, I am, it feems, a moft up^ 
right minifter, and a moft worthy citizen. 
Believe me, O Athenians ! I am more afham- 
ed of the honour, which you have fo unani- 
moufly conferred upon me this day, than of 
that unjuft fentence which you paffed upon 
me with fo much infamy the year before. 
But it gives me the utmoft concern, upon 
your account, when I fee that it is eafier to 
merit your favour and applaufe by fl^tte^ng, 
aild conniving at the rogueries of a pack of 
villains, than by a frugal and uncornipt ad- 
miniftration of the publick revenues." He 
then difclofedall the frauds and thefts, which 
had been committed that yearin the treafury, 
which he had privately minuted down for 
that purpofe. The confequence was, that 
kll thofe, who juft before had been fo loud 
in his praife, were ftruck dumb with (hattie 
g^nd confufion ; but he himfclf received thoJIc 
high encomiums, which he had fo juftly me^ 

nted. 
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flted, from every honeft citizen. It is evi- 
dent from this whole pafTage, as related by 
Plutarch, that Ariftides might have made his 
own fortune, at the expenee of the publick, 
with the fame eafe, and to as great a degree 
as any of his predecefTors had done before; 
or any minifters in modern States have done 
fince. For the reft of the officers, who 
feemed to think their chief duty confifted in 
making the moft of their places, fhewed 
themfelves extremely ready to conceal the 
peculation of their chief, becaufe it gave theni 
a. right to claim the fame indulgence from 
him in return. A remark not reftrifted to 
the Athenians alone, but equally applicable 
to every corrupt adminiftration under every 
government. Hiftory, both ancient and 
modem, will fumifh us with numerous in- 
ftances of this truth, and pofterity will pro- 
bably make the fame remark, when the ge- 
nuine hiftory of fome late adminiftrations 
fhaU fee the light in a future age. 

If the Athenians were fo corrupt in the 
time when Ariftides lived, ought we to won^ 
der at that amazing height to which that cor- 
ruption arrived in the time of Demofthenes, 
\yhen left to its full effefts for fo long a term 
Qf years ? Could the State of Athens at that 
tiijie have been, preferved by human means ^ 
the indefatigable zeal of Demofthenes, joined 
to the^ftri6toeconomy, the inflexible integri^ 
L 4 ty, 
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ty, and fuperior abilities of Phocion, might 
have raifedi^her once more to her ancient luf- 
tre. But the event (hewed, that luxury, cor- 
ruption and fad:ion, the caufcs of her ruin, 
had taken too deep root in the very vitals of 
the Republick. The Grecian hiftory indeed 
affords us ever memorable inftances of Re- 
publicks bending under the yoke of foreign 
or domeftick oppreffion, yet freed and reftor- 
cd to their former liberty and dignity by the 
courage and virtue of fome eminent Patriot 
citizen. But if we refleft upon the means, 
by which thefe great events were fo fucc^fs'- 
fully conduced, we fhall always find, that 
t^icre yet remained in the people a fund of 
publick virtue fuf&cient tofupporttheir chiefs 
m thofe arduous enterprizes. The ipirit of 
' liberty in a free people may h6 cramped and 
prefled down by external violence; but can 
Icarce ever be totally extinguifhed. Oppref^ 
fion will only encreafe its elaftic force, and 
when rouzed to aftion by fome daring chief, 
it will break out, like fired gun-powder, with 
irrefiftable impetuofity. We have no occa- 
fion to look back to antiquity for convincing 
proofs of this moft important truth. Our 
own hiftory is but one continued fccne of al- 
ternate ftruggles between encroaching prin- 
ces, aiming at abfolutc power, and a brave 
people refolutcly determined to vindicate, their 
freedom. The genius of liberty has hither-* 

to 
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to rofe fuperior in all thofe confUds^ and ac-r 
quired ftrength from oppofition. May it 
continue to prevail to the end of time ! The 
United Provinces are a ftriking proof that the 
Ipirit of liberty, when animated and con-^ 
duiSed by publick virtue, is invincible. 
Whilft under the dominion of the houfe of 
Auftria, they were little better than 4 poor 
aflemblage of fifhing* towns and villages* 
But the virtue of one great man not only en* 
abled them to throw off that inhuman yoke, 
but to make a refpe<9:able figure amongft the 
firil powers in Europe. All the different 
States in Europe, founded by our Gothick 
anceilors, were originally free. Lil)erty wajj 
as truly their birth-right as it is ours ; and 
though they have been wormed out of it by 
fraud, or robbed of it by violence, yet their 
inherent right to it ftill fubfifts, though the 
exercife of that right is fuperfeded, and re- 
ftrained by force. Hence no defpotick go- 
vernment can ever fubfift without the fupport 
of that inftrument of tyranny and oppref- 
fion, a {landing army. * For all illegal power 
muft ever be fupportcd by the fame means 
by which it was firft acquired. France was 
not broke into the yoke of ilavery till the 
infamous adminiftrations of Richlieu and 
Mazaxin. But though loyalty and zeal for 
the glory of their Prince feem to form the 
cbarafteriftick of the French nation, yet the 

late 
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late glorious ftand againft the arbitrary im- 
pofitions of the crown, which will immor- 
talize the parliament of Paris, proves that 
they fubmit to their chains with reluftance. 
Luxuiy is the real bane of publick virtue, 
and confequently of liberty, which gradual- 
ly finks in proportion as the manners of a 
people are foftened and cornipted. When- 
ever therefore this effential fpirit, as I may 
term it, of a free nation is totally diilipatea, 
the people become a mere Caput Mortuutnj a 
dead inert mafs, incapable of refufcitation, 
and ready to receive the deepeft impreilions 
of flavery. Thus the publick virtue of 
Thrafybulus, Pejopidas and Epaminondas; 
Phiiopacmen, Aratus,Dion,&c, reftored their 
refpeftive States to freedom and power, be- 
caufe though liberty was fuppreffed, yet the 
fpirit of it ftill remained, and acquired new 
vigour from oppreffion. Phocion and De- 
niofthenes failed, becaufe corruption had ex^ 
tinguiftied publick virtue, and luxury had 
changed the fpirit of liberty into licentiouf- 
nefs and fervility. 

That luxury alid corruption, encouraged 
and propagated by a moft abandoned faftioh- 
have made an alarming progrefs in our nation, 
is a truth too evident to be denied. The 
efFefts have been too fenfibly felt during the 
courfe of the late and prelent wars, which 

'till 
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tHI the laft campaign, were the moft expen- 
fiyc, and the leaft fuccefsful of aiiy we ever 
yet* engaged in. But a late fignal change 
miift convince our enemieSj that we have a 
fund of publick virtue ftill remaining, capa- 
ble of vindicating our juft rights, and raifing 
us out of that calamitous fituation, 4nto 
which we were plunged under fome late ad- 
miniftrations. When the publick imagined 
the helm in the hands of corruption, pufilla- 
nimity and ignorance, they transferred it to a 
virtuous Citizen, pofiefled, in their opinion^ 
of the zeal and eloquence of Demofthenes, 
joined to the publick oeconomy, incorrupt 
honefty, and immoveable fortitude of Arifr 
tides and Phociori. The numerous dif- 
interefted marks of approbation, fo lately 
given from every part of • this kingdom, 
demonftrate the refolutioii and ability of 
the piiblick to fupport that minifter, as 
long as he purfues his upright plan of con- 
duft with undeviating firmnefs. 

From the time of Fhocion, the Athe- 
nian hiftory affords little more than a de- 
tail of * fcandalous decrees^ and defpica- 
blc inffcances of the levity and fervile adu- 

. J ^ ' Plut. in Vit. Dcmet. p, 893—94—900. 

• "..'.,"■ . . » . 

lation 
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lation of that abjeft people. Reduced at 
laft to a province of the Romans, Athens 
contributed her tafte for arts and fciences 
towards polifliing, and her paflion for thea- 
trical performances towards corrupting the 
manners of that warlike people. 
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G H A P. III. 

Of Thejbes*. : , 

TH E accounts of the earlief ages of 
this ancient Republick are fo enve- 
loped in fable, that we muft rather apply for 
them to the poets than the hiftorians. ' Pau- 
fanias gives us a lift of fixteen Kings of this 
country, down from Cadmus inclufive, who 
evidently belong to the fabulous times of the 
Heroes. * He leems indeed to acknowledge 
as much, fince he confeffes, that as he could 
find no better siccount of their origin, he was 
obliged to take up with fable. ^ After the 
death of Xanthus, the laft of thofe Kin^, 
the Thebans, as the fame author relates, dif- 
gufted at Monarchy, changed the form of 
their government into a Republick, But it 
is in vain to fearch for the caufe, or manner 
how this revolution was effeded, either in 
Paufanias, or any other hiftorian. All we 
can learn of the Thebans or * Boeotians from 
hiftory, is, that they were remarkable for 

■ Paufan, Grec. Defcrip. lib, 9, c. 5. p. 718. Edit, 
Kechnii. 

* Ov yotp ri >}5i;y«p.)jy, sg avTHi Trxpzvfuv^ B^sof^oa rot fM^u. 
Id. ibid. 

.:^ Ibidr |>. J23. 

♦ Thebes was the capital of Boeotia* 

their 
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their duUnefs and ftupidity, even to a * pro- 
verb : that, 'till the time of Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, they tnade as poor a figure in 
the art of war as in the fciences : that their 
form of government was Democratick ; and 
that, as ufually happens in that kind of go- 
vernment, they were divided into factions. 

After the famous peace of Antalcidas, by 
which the honour and true intereft of Greece 
was facrificed to the ambition of the Spar- 
tans, whatever State refufed to come into 
their raeafures, was condemned to feel the 
cifeds of their refentment. They had com- 
pelled the Thebans to accede to that treaty, 
: though it deprived them of the dominion bvor 
Bccotia J and aftei-wards, by the perfidy of 
the Ariftocratick fa6tion, got poffeffion of 
tlicir citadel, and reduced them to a ftate of 
abfolute fubjedlion. This was the wretched 
ftate of the Thebans 'till they were deliver^ 
ed botli from foreign and domeftick flavery, 
and raifed to a height of power fuperior to 
jevery other State of Greece by the virtue of 
pelopidas and Epaminondas. I have fele<5t- 
ed therefore this revolution as the moft iiir- 
terefting, and moft worthy of our attention; 
becaufe it exhibits a convincing proof, that* 

* Boeotum in craflb jurares acre natum. Hor, epUV i. 
Tib. 2. lin. 244. 

* Plut. in Vit, Pelopid. p. 287- 

a brave 
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ti brave and warlike people are not the pro- 
'^tice of any particular foot, but are the 
growth of every place and country, where 
thfe natives are trained up in a true fenfe of 
Ihame at mean and bafe aftions, and infpired 
with that manly courage which arifes from 
the emulation after what is juft and honour- 
able. And that thofe who are taught to 
dread infamy more than thegreateft dangers, 
pr<?ve the moft invincible, and moft formi- 
dable to an enemy. It inftriiftis us too, that 
thfe moft depreffed, and moft abjeft State 
may be extricated from the calamities of op- 
pfeffion^ and railed to fuperior dignity and 
lulire by a very fmall number of virtuous 
patriots,- whilft the fpirit of liberty yet re- 
gains, and the people fecofid the efforts of 
their leaders with unanimity and vigour, 
. 'The Thebans, by a fatal error in poli- 
ticks, had chofen Ifmenias and Leontidas, 
who were at that time heads of two oppofite 
parties, their fupreme annual magiftrates. 
Ifmenias was a fteady affertor of the liberty 
and juft rights of the people, and laboured to 
preferve a due balance in the powers of the 
conftitution, Leontidas wanted to engrofs 
the whole power into his own hands, and 
to govern by a fmall, but feledt number of 
his own creatures. It was impoffible for uni- 
on and harmony to fubfift between two men, 
who had views fo diametrically oppofite, 

Leon- 
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Lcontidas therefore, who found his party the 
weakeft, bargained by a private conventiosi 
with Phaebidas, the Spartan General, to deli* 
ver up his country to tbeLacedemonians, up- 
on condition that the government (houkl be 
lodged ill himfelf, and fuch as he fhould 
think proper to intruft. The agreement was 
made, and Leontidas conveyed Phad>idas 
with a ftrong body of troops into the citadel, 
at a time when the poor Thebans, whoUy 
iinapprchenfive of any danger from the Spar- 
tans, with whom thej had lately concluded 
a peace, were celebrating a publick religious 
fcftival. Leontidas, now fole governor, gaw 
ail immediate loofe.to his paf&ons. He feiz-^ 
ed his colleague Ifmenias, and, by the affift- 
ance of the Spartans, procured him to be 
tried, condemned, andexecuted, for caballing 
againft the State, A pretence however ftale, 
yet conftantly urged by eveiy iniquitous ad- 
miniftration againft all who have the refolu- 
tion to oppofe their meafures. The party of 
Ifmenias, upon the £rft news of the impri- 
fonment of their chief, fled the city, and 
i?«^ ere afterwards banifhed by a publick decree* 
-A ftrong proof of the fatal lengths a faction 
will run, which is compofed of thofe profli- 
gate wretches whofe jfole aim is their own 
private emolument ' Yet fuch a fadion, in 
all free States, when once luxury and corrup- 
tion are introduced, is generally the moft nu- 
merous. 
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merous, and moft prevalent, Athens, not 
long before, had been betrayed to the Spar- 
tans in the fame manner, and on the feme 
ixifiamous terms by a deteftable fa6lion, com- 
poftd of the moft abandoned of her citizens, 
and groaned under the fame Ipccics of ty- 
ranny, 'till fhe was freed by the great Thra- 
{yhmvLS, And, I believe, we have not yet 
forgot the ftrong apprehenfions we were 
lately under, that a certain free State, upon 
the continent, was on the point of being 
fold to a powerful neighbour by a fimiJar 
fa^on, and by a like iniquitous, contradt. 
We muft remember too, after what manner 
that fcheme was defeated by the glorious 
efforts of patriotifm and publick fpirit, 
I ihall make no apology for this digref- 
fipn, becaufe I thought the remark too 
appdfite to be omitted. 

The hoheft citizens, who had fled to A- 
thens, enraged toffee their country thuis trick- 
ed out of her liberty, and groaning under the 
moft ignominious fervitude, determined to 
fet her free, or perilh in fo glorious an at- 
tempt. The fcheme was well concerted, 
and as boldly executed by Pelopidas, who 
entering the city with a fmall number of the 
moft refoliite of hisparty in difguife, deftroy- 
ed Leontidas, and his colleague Archias, with 
the moft dangerous of his faftion ; Und, by 
M the 
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vtl\« afliftance of Epaminondas and his 

.£iiends, with the additional aid of a lairge 

Jbjody of Athenians, recovered the citadd. 

..!/[rhe Spartans, at the firft news of this fUr- 

jprizing event, entered the Theban territories 

jwith a powerful army to take vengeance cJf 

, the authors of this rebellion, as they termed 

it,' and to reduce Thebes to its former fub- 

jection. The Athenians, confcious of their 

own weaknefs, and the mighty power of 

Sparta, which they were by no means able to 

cope with, not only renounced all friendfhip 

with the Thebans, but proceeded with; the 

JUtmoft feverity againft fuch of their citi^eos 

as favoured that people. Thus the Thebans, 

deferted by their allies, and dellituteiiof 

iiiends, appeared to the reft of Greece ad;de- 

;iVoted to inevitabledeftrudion. In this def- 

.}>crate fituatipn of affairs, the virtue and^a^- 

lities of thofe two great men fhone forth with 

greater luftre. They begun by training their 

-countrymen to the ufe of arms as Vv^ell as the 

•fhortnefs of the time would permit, andi«- 

fpiring them with a hatred of fervitude, and 

the generous refolution of dying in defoace 

-of the liberty, and glory of their country. 

As tbqy judged it imprudent to hazard a de- 

cifivc battle againft the beft troops in jfche 

' Diodor. Sicul. lib. 15. p. 470. 

* Plut. in Vit. Pelop. p. 284. et feqiient. 

world, 
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world, with - their new-raifed militia, they 
•haraffed the Spartans with daily fkirmiflies to 
inftru6l their mcr^ in military diicipline,' and 
tht trade of war. By this method they dni- 
feiated the minds of their people with the 
love of glory, andinured their bodies to the 
' fatigues of war by exercife and labour, whilft 
they acquired experience and courage bythdfe 
frequent encounters. Thus, as Plutarch 
remarks, when thefe able generals, by never 
Engaging ralhly, but watching every favour- 
able opportunity, had flelhed the Thebam, 
like young ftag-hounds, upon their ienemies, 
and rendered them ftaunch by tafting the 
. IWeets of viftory, and bringing them off in 
'(afety, they made them fond of the fport, 
ahd eager after the moft arduous entei-prizes. 
Bf ' this able management they defeated the 
Spartans at Platea and Thefpia, where they 
kfHed Phsebidas, who had before fo treachti^- 
oufly furprized their citadel, and againf routed 
them at Tenagra, the Spartan general him- 
fdf falling by the hand of Pelopidas. Flufh- 
ed with this fuccefs, the Thebans feared no 
enemy, however fuperior in number j and the 
battle of * Tegyra loon after raifed the repu- 
tation of their arms to a degree unknown 
before. In this action the brave Pelopidas, 

• Plut. in Vit. Pclop. p. 285. 

* Id. p,:286, 287. • 

M 2 ^ with 
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with a fmall body of horfe, and no more 
than three hundred foot, broke through, and 
dilperfed a boily.of Spartans, confifting. qf 
:ab.Qve three times that number, made a ter- 
Jribie flaught^r . of the enemy, killed both 
tl^eir generals upon the fpot, took the fpoik 
of the dead, raifed a trophy on the field. of 
battle, and brought his httle army home in 
triumph. Here the aftonifhed Greeks fi^fl: 
faw the Spartans defeated by a much inferior 
number, and by an enemy top whom they 
had always held in the greateft contempt. 
They had never, 'till that time, beg n beaten 
by equal, and rarely by much fuperior numr 
bers, and, 'till that fatal day, were juftly. re- 
puted invincible. But this afUon was only 
the prelude to that decifive ftroke at Leufltra^ 
which gave a fatal turn to the Spartan affairs, 
arid flripped them of that dominion which 
they had fo long exercifed over the reft of 
Greece. For this ferie$ of fuccefs, though 
it greatly elated the Thebans, yet rather en- 
raged than difcouraged the Spartans. The 
Athenians, jealous of the growing power of 
Thebes,, ftruck up a peace with their anciqjRt 
rivals, in which all the Grecian States weji:e 
included, except the Thebans, who were 
given up a lacrifice to the Spartan venge9.np9> 
Cleombrotus, joint King with Agefilaus, eni- 
tered Boeotia with the largeft and finefl army 
theSpartans had ever fent into the field. The 
I great 
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great Epaminondas engaged them at Leuftra 
with a body of fix thoufand Thebans, ^vhich 
fcarce equalled a third part of their enemies; 
but the admirable difpofition he made, joined 
to the fkill and dexterity of Pelopidas, and 
the bravery of their troops fupplied the de- 
ftdtof numbers. Cleombrotus was flain on 
the fpot, his army totally routed, and the 
greateft flaughter made of the native Spar-* 
talis that had ever happened 'till that day, 
with the lofs only of three hundred The- 
bans, ■ Diodorus Siculus gives a concife ac- 
count of this adion in thefe remarkable 
words, " That Epaminondas, being reduced 
*' to the neceffity of engaging the whole 
**' confederate force of the Lacedemonians^, 
'* iand their allies, with only a handful of 
** his city militia, gained fo compleat a vicr 
** tory over thofe hitherto invincible war- 
'" riors, that he flew their King Cleombro- 
**^- tus, and cut off the Spartan divifion, 
•V which was oppofed to hurl, almoft to a 
•* man." 

This vi£lory gave fo happy a turn to tlie 
affairs of the Thebans, that their alliance was 
now as much courted as before it had been 
delpifed and fhunned. The Arcadians ap- 
plied to them for fuccours againft the Spar- 
tans. Epaminondas and Pelopidas vyere fent 

' Aio-Mcu ^ufstva-ptotkif ox/ywf voMtikoT;^ &c. Diodor, Si- 
culi lib. 15^ p. 477- Edit. Henr. Stephani. 

M 3 with 
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with a powerful army to their afliftance. 
At the head of the joint forces thefe two 
great men entered Laconia, and appeared with 
a hbftilc army at the gates of Sparta ; the 
fii^ft fight of that kind ever feen by that 
haughty people. The mafterly conduft of 
Agefilaus, and the defperate valour of the 
Spartans faved the city, but could not pre- 
vent the ravage of their territories by the 
two Theban generals, who reftored theMef- 
feriians to their kingdom, of which the Spar- 
tans had deprived them near three hundred 
years before^ defeated the Athenians, who 
came to the affiftance of the Spartans, and 
returned home with gloiy . 

The Theban arms were now fo terribfe^ 
and their power grown fo formidable, that 
Whilft fome States applied to them for pro* 
tisftion, and others for affiftance, the Mace- 
donians referred the difputes about the fuc- 
cdlion to that crown to their decifion, and 
gave hoftages as a fecurity that they would 
abide by their determination. The chief of 
tliefe hoftages was the famous Philip, father 
of Alexander the Great, who employed his 
time fo well, under thofe two able mafters in 
the art of war, that from them he acquired 
that military knowledge which proved after^.^ 
wards fo fatal to all Greece in general. Thus 
the publick virtue of two private citi^e^is 
not only reftored Thebes' to her former li** 

berty, 
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berty, but raifed her to ^ much more refpcc- 
tabic rank than llae had ever held befoi?^ 

amongft the Grecian RepubHcks. : .;, 

But this eminent, and newly acquiredde-*. 
gree of power was but of fhort duratiqp^^'. 
Pelopidas had freed the Theffalians from Xh^, 
infultsof Alexander the Pherean; but going: 
to him afterwards, accompanied only by Jf--/ 
menias, to coiiipofe fome differences, he waL 
not: only ijnjuftly made prifoner, but treated, 
with the mod fpiteful cruelty by that perfi-^-. 
dious tyrant. The Thebans, enraged at this 
treacherous a6i:, fent an army againft the ty^^^ 
rant, under the command of two new ge- 
nerals, who returned with lofs and difhonour^ 
The command was again committed to Epa- 
mijlondas, who, by the terror of his name: 
alone, brought the tyrant to reafon, and pro-r/ 
cured the releafe of his friend Pelopidas and 
Ifmenias. But the tyrant foon after renew-, 
iiig his ufual depredations :apon the Theffa- 
Elns, Pelopidas was once more fent with 
forces to their affiftance. The two armies 
canS^Qfoon to action, when Pelopidas, blinded 
by -refentment, and eager after revenge, ru(h- 
ed into the right wing, where the tyrant 
commanded in perfon, and fell, covered with 
woumds, inthe midft of his furrounding en^ 
mids"; /His death however was not unre- 
venged; for his troops, quite furious at tjii^ 
lofs : o^f a general they fo -much revered mid 
; ■ M 4 Ijvcd, 
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loved, routed the enemj, and facrificed three 
thoufand of them to his manes. 
• Though the death of this traly great man 
was an irretrievable lofs to Thebes, yet Epar» 
minondas ftill furvived, and whilft he lived, 
the good fortune and power of his country 
remained unaltered. But new diibirbances 
breaking out not long after, Epaminondas, 
at. the head of his Thebans, broke again in- 
to Peloponnefus, eluded thevigilance of Age- 
fitaus, and advanced into the very fuburbs 
of Spartau But as ihey had juft before re- 
ceived intelligence of his approach by a mef- 
fCDger from Ageftlaus, they wxre fo well pre- 
pared for his reception, that he judged jm:o- 
perto retire, and, in his return, fell imex- 
|]ie£lediy upon tlie Spartans and their allies at 
Mantinea; The difpofition of his forces up- 
oathis occafion is edeemed a mailer-piece of 
;general{hip ; nor was his valour inferior to 
bis <^ndua:. He routed and made a terrible 
ftajughter of the Spartans ; but, pulhing on 
too eagerly to compleat his victory, he re-r 
ceivcd a mortal wound in his bread, and was 
carried to his tent. As foon as he recovered 
lusrfpeech, and was fatisfied that his Ihield 
waslafey and the Thebans were viftors,. he 
lirdered the broken part of the.weappa.to be 
drawn out of his wound, and died rejoicing 
S^t the good fortwie of his country. , Thus 
fglj the incomparable Epaminondas, who^ 

■: -^ ■ • ^ ''• as' 
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as " Polybius obferves, overcame his ene- 
mies, but was overcome by fortune. The 
fame judicious;^ hiftorian, in his remarks on 
thediflferent conftitutions of the ancient Re** 
publicks^ obferves, ** That the ilourifhing 
V State of the Thebans was but of fliort du-< 
^y' ration, .nor was their decay gradual, bc^ 
f caufe their fudden rife was not founded on 
'* '. right principles . He affirms that theThc*- 
** bans took the opportunity of attacking 
*^the Spartans when the imprudence arid 
" Jiaughtinefs of that people had made them 
quite odious to their allies ; and that they 
acquired amongft the Greeks their high 
*^\reputation for valour by the virtue an4 
^*. abilities of one or two great men, who 
^^ kaiew how to make the beft ufe of thoi^ 
**;uncxpe6fced incidents, which fo fortunatiat 
^f ly c^ered* He adds, that the fudden 
^*. change in their affairs made it quickly ap^ 
*;* pear to all, that their remarkable fuocefs 
*' was not owing to thefyftem of their go^ 
" vernment, but to the publick virtue of 
^* thofe who were at the head of the admi* 
*^ niiitration. For that the. power and gran.. 
^' deur of the Thebans arofe, flomifhed, 
M and fell with .Epaminondas and Pelopi- 
das is too evident, he fays^ to be deniedv 






f^i 



• '' Polyb, Comparat, Epaminond, et Hannib. Kb, 5. 

p, 762. . .-/. . . 

^ Id, lib. 6. p. 678—7^. 

^« Whence 
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" Whence he concludes, that the fplendicf 
"figure the Thebans at that time made in 
" the world, muft not be afcribed to their 
** civil polity, but to thofe two great men 
•^^only." 

I have hitherto confidered them only in 
the light of virtuous citizens, and able ge-- 
nerals ; perhaps a (hort fketch of their cha- 
rafters as Patriot-Statefmen may not be un- 
actept^ble nor uninftrufting. 

Pelopidas and Epaminondas were both de- 
fcended from ancient and worthy families. 
Pelopidas inherited a large fortune, which 
he enjoyed with honour to himfelf and uti- 
lity to his friends 5 and by avoiding the two 
extremes of avarice and diffipation, fhewed 
that he was the mafter of, not the flave to, 
riches. The patrimony of Epaminondas on 
the contrary was extremely fmall, yet equal 
to his utmoft wants or defires. Devoted 
wholly to the fciences and the ftudy of hil^ 
tory and philofophy; which mend the heart, 
whllft they inftnia: the head, he preferred 
thie fweets of retirement and ftudy to a life 
of pleafure and oftentation. He avoided &IF 
lu<!fative employnients and ftate honours* 
with as much affiduity as they were courted 
and intrigued for by others: nor did he ac^ 
cept of the higheft office in the ftate, 'till he 
was called to it by the united cry of the peo- 
ple, and the exigencies of the publick. When 

dragged 
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dragged out of his retirement, and placed by 
forces as it were, at the head of attairs, he 
cdn?s^inced his countrymen, as 'Juftin informs 
us j that he was fully equal to the talk, and 
feemed rather to give luftre to, than receive 
any from the dignity of his employment. 
He exfcelled in the art of fpeaking, and wa^ 
the moft confummate orator of his time;- 
perfuafion hung upon his tongue, and he 
was the mafter of the pailions • of his audi- 
tors by his eloquence, and of his own fcy 
philofophy. With this truly great man Pe- 
Idpidas was joined as colleagi^e, who, when, 
he could n6t prevail upon his friend Epami-* 
noiidas to fhare the enjoyment of his owa 
fprtunie with him, copied him in the hum^ 
bier virtues of private life. Thus both be- 
came the admiration of their countrymen for 
their temperance and moderation, as well 
afs their ^ plainnefs in drefs^ and frugality at 
their table. But the moft ftriking part of 
their charafterj was that une^^arapled union 
^nd perfe6l harmony which fubiifted be- 
tween thefe two great men, and ended only 
With their lives. They filled atone andtlie 
fame time the two higheft pofts in the ftate. 
The whole management of publick , afiai rs 
was ifltruiled to their conduct, and all bufi-- 

': ■ Juftin. lib. 6^ p. 74. - 
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nefs paffed through their hands. Yet during 
ail that time, no latent fpark of envy, jea- 
Ipufy or ambition, no private or felfifh views 
M difFerence of fentiments (the fatal, but 
too general fources of difunion amongft 
ftatefmen) could in the ieaft afFed: t&cor 
Iriendihip, or ever make any impreffion updfl 
an union, which was founded upon the \vA^ 
moveable bafis of publick virtue. Animated, 
a^ Plutarch obierycs, and direfting all thar 
actions by this principle onlv, they had no 
other intereft in view but tnat of the pub- 
lick s and inftead of enriching or aggrandiz- 
ing their own families, the only emulation 
between them was, which ihould contribute 
moft to the advancement of the dignity and 
happinefs of his country. To crown aM, 
they both died glorioufly in defence of that 
independency which they had acquired and^ 
preferved to the ftate, and left the Thebans 
free, great and flourifhing. 
• It is natural to think, that men of fuch 
fiiperior merit, and fo eminently difintereft- 
c4y could never poffibly be the objefts of 
party-refentment. Yet * we aie afTured in 
hiftory, that they were frequently perfecut€d 
by a virulent faaioh compofed of the felfiijii 
thofc lepches whom thefe two virtuous njen 

* Plutarch, Juftin, Corn. Nepos. 

pre- 
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I^Fevsnted from fattening; upon the blooA of 
tl^ publick ; and of the envious, from that 
ftrongiafiitipathy which bad men naturally 
\^i to the good. For cnvyi thatpaffion o* 
jf»>v^ uncultivated minds, has a gteater fhare 
ip party opp9fition than wc are apt to ima}4 
gine, A truth of which wc have ftroo^ 
p^'Qof in that celebrated paflage; recorded hf 
f pWtarch, between Ariftidcs aiod the Atfaen 
nian countryman. Though the virtue: of 
tjiefe great men triumphed over all the mat* 
Ucipua ^efforts of thele domeftick encmi«(> 
y?t they had power enough at one time, to 
imp^ch and bring them- both to a publicfa 
tpial foe a breach * of formality relative ^td 
fh€4r oflwje, though that very a6l had toAm 
^od them to render the moft fignal feirvicciS 
lS9t their country* They were.tried howewi!^ 
fcwt honourably acquitted. At another tirocw 

"■''When Ariilides had acquired the firname of Juflfg^ 
he became the objeft of the Athenian envy, and tHvJ 
ijfftr&cifni was demanded againft him.. Whilil the|leo« 
pic were pTCparing, their feells, a country yater, wbfll 
could neither read nor write, brought his fhell to Arlffi- 
cfe$, and dcfired him to write the name of Ariftides^ tipoitf 
it* Ariftides, not a little fiirprized at his rei^uefl-, afloei 
l}im wh;it injury that Ariftides had done him. M Mef 
none^ replied. the fellaw, fori don't fo niuch as know the 
mian by fight ; but it galls me to the foul to hear him 
c^^ where called the J lift."— -Plat 1 in Vk. Arifiid. p* 
322, 323. 

* They kept the field and attacked Sparta, when tls^ 
rime of their office was near expired,' by whic^ mean^ 
they vi^re in office more than the regular time^ 

whilft 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Carthage. 

OF all the free ftatcs whofe memory is 
preferved to us in hiftory, Carthage 
bears the neareft refemblance to Britain, both 
in her commerce, opulence, fovereignty of 
the fea, and her method of carrying on her 
land wars by foreign mercenaries. If to 
thefe we add the vicinity of the Carthagini- 
ans to the Romans, the moft formidable and 
moft rapacious people at that time in Eu- 
rope, and the fpecifick difference, as I may 
term it, of the refpeftive military force of 
each nation, the fituation of Carthage with 
refpeft to Rome, feems greatly analogous to 
that of Britain witli refpeft to France, at 
leaft for this laft century. Confequently, 
the dreadful fate of that Republick, once the 
moft flourifhing ftate in the univerfe, and 
the moft formidable rival Rome ever had to 
cope with, muft merit our higheft attention 
at this junfture : both as the greatnefs of 
her power arofe from, and was fupported by 
commerce, and as fhe owed her ruin more 
to her own inteftine divifions, than to the 
arms of the Romans. 

We 
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• We know very little of this opulent and 
powerful people 'till the time of the firft 
Punick war. For as not one of their own 
hiftorians has reached our times ^ we have 
no accounts of them but what are tranfmit- 
ted to us by their enemies. Such writers 
confequently deferve little credit^ as well 
iFrom their ignorance of the Carthaginian 
conftitution, as their inveterate prejudice 
againft that great people. Hence it is that 
we know fo little of their laws, and have but 
an imperfeft idea of their conftitutional 
form of government. 

The government of Carthage, if we may 
credit the judicious Ariftotle, fcems to have 
been founded on the wifeft maxims of po- 
licy. For he affirms, ' the different branches 
of tjhieir Icgiflature were fo exa6Hy balanced, 
that for the fpace of five hundred years, 
from the commencement of the Republick 
down to his time, the repofe of Carthage 
had never been difturbed by any confiderable 
fedition, or her liberty invaded by any fm- 
gle Tyrant : the two fatal evils to which 
every Republican government is daily liable, 
from the very nature of their conftitution. 
An additional proof too may be drawn from 
this confideration, that Carthage was able 
to fupport herfeif upwards of feven hun- 

* Arift. dc Republ. lib. 2. cap. 9. lit. 4. 
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drecl years in opulence and fplendor in the 
midft of fo many powerful enemies, and 
during the greater part of that time, was the 
center of commerce of the known world, 
and enjoyed the uninterrupted fovereignty of 
the fea without a rival. 

The genius of the Carthaginians was 
warlike as well as commercial, and affords 
undeniable proof, that thofe qualities are by 
no means incompatible to the fame people. 
It is almoft impoffible indeed to difcover the 
real charafter of this great people. The 
Roman hiftorians, their implacable enemies, 
conftantly paint them in the blackeft colours, 
to palliate the perfidious and mercilefs be- 
haviour of their own countrymen towards 
that unfortunate Republick. A faft fo no- 
torious, that neither Livy nor any other of 
their writers, with all their art, were able 
to conceal it. The Greek hiftorians, whofe 
countrymen had fuffered fo greatly by the 
Carthaginian arms in Sicily and all the other 
iilands in the Mediterranean, betray as 
ftrong a prejudice againft them as the Ro- 
man. Even the refpeftable Polybius, the 
only author amongft them who deferves any 
degree of credit, is plainly partial, when he 
fpeaks of the Carthaginian manners. The 
Romans continually charge them with the 
want of publick faith, and have handed 
down the Punica Fides as a proverb, I fhall 

take 
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take notice of this fcandalous charge in ano- 
ther place, where I ftiall fhew how much 
morejuftly it may be retorted upon the Ro- 
mans. 

As the defire of gain is the chief fpur to 
commercfe, aftd as the greateft men in Car- 
thage never thought it beneath them to en- 
gage in that lucrative employment, all the 
hiftorians have reprefented the whole body 
of the people as fa infatiably fond of amaf- 
fing wealth, that they efteemed even the low- 
eft and dirtieft means lawful, that tended 
to the acquifition of their darling objeft. 
'" ' Amongft the Carthaginians," fays Po- 
lybius, when he compares the manners of 
that people with thofe of the Romans, " no- 
things was infamous that was attended with 
gain. * Amongft* the Romans nothing fo 
infamous as bribery, and to enricli themr- 
felves by unwarrantable means." ^ He adds, 
in proof of his aflertion, that, ^' at Car- 
thage all the dignities and higheft employ- 
ments in the State were openly fold. A 
praftice, he affirms, which at Rome was 
a capital crime." Yet but a few pages be- 
fore, where he inveighs bitterly againft the 
fordid love of money, and rapacious ava- 

' Polyb. lib. 6. p. 692. 
* Id. ibid. 
» Ibid. 
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, rice of the Cretans, he remarks, that " thej' 
were the only people * in the world to 
whom no kind of gain appeared either in- 
famous or -unlawful." In * another place 
where he cenfures the Greeks for afperfmg 
Titus Flaminius the Roman General, as if 
he had not been proof againft the gold of 
Macedon, he affirms, " that whilft the 
Romans preferved the virtuous manners of 
their fore-fathers, and had not yet carried 
their arms into foreign countries, not a 
fmgle man of them would have been guilty 
of a crime of that nature/' But though 
he can boldly affert, as he fays, " that in 
his time many of the Romans, if taken 
man by man, were able to preferve the truft 
repofed in them inviolable as to that point, 
yet ha owns he durft not venture to fay the 
fame of all." Though he fpeaks as mo- 
deftly as he can to avoid giving offence, yet 
this hint is fufficient to convince us, that 
corruption was neither new nor uncommon 
at that time amongft the Romans. But as 
I fhall refume this fubjed in a more proper 
place, I (hall only obferve from Polybius's 
own detail of the hiftory of the Carthagi- 
nians, That, unlefs when the intrigues of 
fadtion prevailed, all their great pofts were 

" Prlyb. lib.6. p.68i. 

* Excerpt, ex Polj'b, de virtutibus et vitiis, p. 1426. 
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generally filled by men of the mofl diftinr 
guiflied merit. 

The charge of cruelty is brought againfl 
them with a very ill grace by the Romans, 
who treated even Monarchs themfelves, iiF 
they were fo unhappy as to become their 
prifoners of war, with the * utmoft inhu- 
manity, and threw them to perifh in dun- 
geons, after they had expofed them in tri- 
umph to the infults of their own popu- 
lace. 

The ftory indeed of Regulus has afforded 
a noble fubjed for Horace, which he has em- 
bellifhed with fome of the moft beautiful 
ftrokes of poetry ; and that fine ode has pro- 
pagated and confirmed the belief of it, more 
perhaps than the writings of all their hif- 
torians. But as neither Polybius nor Dio- 
dorus Siculus make the leaft mention^of fuch 
an event (though the Greeks bore an equal 
averfion to the Carthaginians), and as the 
Roman writers from whom we received it, 
differ greatly in their accounts of it, I can- 
not help joining in opinion with many learn- 
ed men, that it was a Roman forgery. 

The Greek writers accufe them of bar- 
barifm and a total ignorance of the Belles 
Lettres, the fludy of which was the reigning 
tafle of Greece. Rollin contemptuoufly 

* Perfeus, &c. 
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affirms, that their education in general 
amounted to no more than writing and the 
knowledge of merchants accounts ; that a 
Carthaghiian Philofophcr would have been 
a prodigy amongft the learned ; and then 
afks, ** What would they have thought of a 
-Geometrician or Aftronomer of that nation?" 
Rollin fecms to have put this queftion too 
haftily, fmce it is unanimoufly confeffed, 
that they were the beft (hip-builders, the 
ablcft navigators, and the moft (kilful me- 
chanicks at that time in the world: that 
they raifed abundance of magnificent ftnic- 
tures, and very well imderftood the art of 
fortification ; all which (efpecially as the 
ufe of the compafs was then unknown) muft 
of neceffity imply a more than common 
knowledge of Aflronomy, Geometry, and 
every other branch of mathematicks. Let 
* me add too, that their knowledge in Agri- 
culture was fo eminent, that the works of 
Mago the Carthaginian upon that fubjed: 
were ordered to be tranflated by a decree of 
the Senate, for the ufe of the Romans and 
their colonies. 

That the education of their youth was 
not confined to the mercantile part onlyitdiift 
be evident from that number of great &(6n, 
who make fuch a figure in their hiftoiy'; 
particularly Hannibal, perhaps the greatcft 

Captr 
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Captain which any age has ever yet pro- 
duced, and at the fame time the moft con- 
fummateStatefman, and difinterefted Patriot. 
Painting, Sculpture, and Poetry, they feem 
to have left to their more idle and more Ixixu- 
rious neighbours the Greeks, and applied 
their wealth to the infinitely nobler ufes of 
fupporting their marine, enlarging and pro- 
te6lmg their commerce and colonies. What 
opinion even the wifer part of the Romans 
had of thefe fpecious arts, and how un- 
worthy they judged them of the clofe atten- 
tion of a brave and free people, we may 
learn from the advice which ' Virgil gives 
his countrymen by the mouth of his Hero's 
father Anchifes. I have endeavoured here 
to clear the much injured charafter of this 
great people from the afperfions and grofs 
mifreprefentations of hiftorians, by proofs 
drawn from the conceffions and felf contra- 
dictions of the hiftorians themfelve^. 

The State of Carthage bears fo near a 
refemblance to that of our own nation, both 
in their conftitution (as far as we are able 
tojudgeof it) maritime power, commerce, 

■ Excudent alii fpirantia moUius aera : 

Credo cqu idem, vivos ducent de marniore vultus. 

Virg. ^neid. lib. 6. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(Hae tibi erunt antes) pacique imponere mon^m 
Parcere fubje£lis, &c. Ibid. 

N 4. party 
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party divifions, and long as well as bloody 
war which they carried on with the moft 
powerful nation in the univerfe, that their 
hiftory, I again repeat it, affords us, in my 
judgment, more uleful rules for our prefent 
condudt than that of any other ancient Re^ 
publick. As we are engaged in a war (which 
was till very lately unfuccefsful) with an 
enemy, lefs powerful indeed, but equally 
rapacious as the Romans, and afting upon 
the fame principles, we ought moft carefully 
to beware of thofe falfe fteps both in war and 
policy, which brought on the ruin of the 
Carthaginians. For fhould we be fo unhap* 
py as to be compelled to receive law from 
that haughty nation, we muft expe6t to be 
reduced to the fame wretched fituation in 
which th? Romans left Carthage at the con- 
clufion of the fecond Punick war. This 
ifland has been hitherto the inexpugnable 
barrier of the liberties of Europe, and is as 
much the obje6l of the jealoufy and hatred 
of the French, as ever Carthage was of the 
Romans. As they are fenfible that nothing 
but the deftru6lion of this country can open 
them a way to their grand project of uni- 
verfal monarchy, we may be certain that 
Tielenda eft Britannia will be as much the 
popular maxim at Paris, as Delcnda eji Car^ 

ihago was at liome. But I Ihall wave 

^\^it retleftions at prefent, and point out the 
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real caufes of the total ruin of that powerful 
Republick. 

Carthage took its rife from a handful of 
diftreffed Tyrians who fettled in that coune 
try, by permiflion of the natives, like our 
colonies in America, and aftually paid a kind 
of rent, under the name of tribute, for the 
very ground on which their city was found- 
ed. As they brought with them the com- ^ 

s mercial genius of their mother-country, they 
foon arnved at fuch a ftate of opulence by 
their frugality and indefatigable induftry, 

. 3S occafioned the envy of their poorer neigh- 
bours. Thus jealoufy on the one hand, 
iand pride naturally arifmg from great wealth 
on the other, quickly involved them in a 
war. The natives juflly feared the growing 
power of the Carthaginians, and the latter 
feeling their own ftrength, wanted to throw 
off the yoke of tribute, which they looked 
upon as difhonourable,' and even galling to a 
free pepple. The conteft was by no means 
equal. The neighbouring princes were 
poor, and divided by feparate intercfts ; the 
Carthaginians were rich, and united in one 
common caufe. Their commerce made 
them mafters of the fea, and^ their -wealth 
enabled them to bribe one part of their 
neighbours to fight againft the other 3 and 
thus by playing one againft the other alter- 
j>^tplv, they reduced all at l^ft to be^their 

tri- 
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tributaries, and extended their dominions 
near two thoufand miles upon that conti- 
nent. It may be objefted that the conduct 
of the Carthaginians in this cafe was highly 
criminal, I grant it : but if we view all 
thofe mafter-ftrokes of policy, and all thofe 
fplendid conquefts which flune fo much in 
niftory, in their true colours, they will ap- 
pear to be nothing more than fraud and rob- 
bery, gilded fover with thofe pompous ap- 
pellations. t)id not every nation that makes 
a figure in hiftory rife to Empire upon the 
ruin of their neighbours ? Did not France 
acquire her prefent formidable power, and 
is me not at this time endeavounng to worm 
us out of Qur American fettlements by the 
very fame means ? , But though the motives 
are not to be juftified, yet the conduft of the 
Carthaginians upon thefe occafions, will af- 
ford us fome very ufeful and inftruftive lef- 
fons in our prefent fituation. 

It is evident that the mighty power of 
thefe people was founded in and fupported 
by commerce, and that they owed their vaft 
acquifitions, which extended down both fides 
of the Mediten-anean quite into the main 
ocean, to a right application of the publick 
money, and a proper exertion of their na- 
val force. Had they bounded their views to 
thisfingle point, viz. the fupport of their 
J com- 
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commerce and colonies,they cither would not 
have given fuch terrible umbrage to the Ro- 
mans, wfio, as Poly bins obferves, could 
brook no equal, or might fafely have bid de- 
fiance to their utmoft efforts. For the im- 
menfe fums which they fquandered away in 
fubfidies to fo many foreign Princes, and to 
fupport fuch numerous armies of foreign 
mercenaries, which they conflantly kept in 
pay, to compleat the reduftion of Spain and 
Sicily, would have enabled them to cover 
their coafts with fuch a fleet as would have 
fecured them from any apprehenfion of fo- 
reign invafions. Befides, the Roman genius 
was fo little turned for maritime affairs, that 
at the timeof their firfl breach withCarthage, 
they were not mafters of one lingle fhip of 
Mrar,. and were fuch abfolute flrangers to the 
mechanifm of a fhip. that a Carthaginian 
galley driven by acadent on their coafh 
gave them the firfl notion of a model. But 
the ambition of Carthage grew as her wealth 
encreafed ; and how difficult a talk is it to 
fet bounds to that refllefs palfion ! Thus 
by grafping at too much, fhe lolt all. It is 
not probable therefore that the Romans 
would ever have attempted to diftiirb any of 
the Carthaginian fettlements, when the 
whole coaft of Italy lay open to the infults 
^nd depredations of 10 formidable a maritime 
• power* 
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power. The Romans felt this fo fenfibly 
in the beginning of the firft Panick war, 
that they never refted till they had acquired 
the fuperiority at fea. It is evident too, 
that the Romans always maintained that 
fuperiority : For if Hannibal could poflibly 
have paffed by fea into Italy, fo able a ge- 
neral would never have harraffed his troops 
by that long and feemingly impoffible 
march over the Alps, which coft him above 
half his army ; an expedition which has 
been, and ever will be the wonder of all fuc- 
ceeding ages. Nor could Scipio have landed 
without oppofition fo very near the city of 
Carthage itfelf, if the maritime force of that 
people had not been at the very loweft 
ebb. 

The Carthaginians were certainly greatly 
w^eakened by the long continuance of their 
firft war with the Romans, and that favage 
and deftruftive war with their own merce- 
naries, which followed immediately after. 
They ought therefore in true policy, to have 
turned their whole attention, during the in- 
terval between the firft and fecond Punick 
wars, to the re-eftabliftiment of their ma- 
rine ; but the conqueft of Spain was their 
favourite objeft, and their finances were too 
much reduced to be fufficient for both. Thus 
they expended that money in carrying on ^ 
continental war, which would have put their 

marine 
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marine on fo formidable a footing, as to have 
enabled them to regain once more the do- ' 
minion of the fea ; and the fatal event of 
the fecond Punick war convinced them of 
the falfe ftep they had taken, when it was 
too late to retrieve it. 

I have here pointed out one capital error 
of the Carthaginians as a maritime po#er, 
I mean their engaging in too frequent, and 
too extenfive wars on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and their negleft of their marine, I 
fhall now mention another, which more 
than once brought t)icm to the very brink 
of deftrudion. This was — their conftantly 
employing fuch a vaft number of foreign 
mercenary troops, and not trufting the de- 
fence of their country, nay not even Car- 
thage itfelf w^holly, to their own native fub- 
jefts. 

The Carthaginians were fo entirely devot- 
ed to commerce, that they feem to have 
looked upon every native employed in their 
armies as a member loft to the community ; 
and their wealth enabled them to buy what- 
ever number of foldiers they pleafed from 
their neighbouring States in Greece and Afri- 
ca, who traded (as I may term it) in war as 
much as the Swifs and Germans do now, and . 
were equally ready to fell the blood and 
lives of their fubjefts to the beft bidder. 
From hence they drew fuch inexhauftible 

fup- 
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fupplies of men, both to form and recruit 
their armies, whilft their own natives were 
at leifure to follow the more lucrative occu- 
pations of navigation, hufbandry, and me- 
chanick trades. For the number of native 
Carthaginians, which we read of, in any of 
their armies, was fo extremely fmall, as to 
be%- no proportion to that of their foreign 
mercenaries. This kind of policy, which 
prevails fo generally in all mercantile States, 
does, I confefs, at firft fight appear extreme- 
ly plaufible. The Carthaginians, by this 
method, fpared their opi n people, and pur-" 
chafed all their conquefts by the venal blood 
of foreigners ; and, in cafe of a defeat, they 
could with great eafe and expedition recruit 
their broken armies with any number of good 
troops, ready trained up to their hands in mi- 
litary difcipline. But, alas ! thefe advantages 
were greatly over- balanced by veiy fatal in- 
conveniences. The foreign troops were at- 
tached to the Carthaginians by no tye but 
that of their pay. Upon the leaft failure of 
that, or if they were not humoured in all 
their licentious demands, they were juft as 
ready to turn their arms againft the tliroats 
of their mafters. Strangers to that heart-felt 
affection, that enthufiaftick love of their 
country, which warms the hearts of free citi- 
zens, and fires them with the glorious emu- 
lation of fighting to the laft drop of blood in 

de- 
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defence of their common mother ; thefe for- 
did hirelings were always ripe for mutiny 
and fedition, and ever ready to revolt and 
change fides upon the leaft profped of great- 
er advantages. 

But a (hort detail of the calamities vyrliich 
they drew upon themfelves by this miftaken 
policy, will better ftiew the dangers which 
attend the admiflion of foreign mercenaries 
into any country, where the natives are un- 
accuftomed to the ufe of arms. A praftice 
which is too apt to prevail in commercial 
nations. ^ 

At the conclufion of the firft Punick war 
the Carthaginians were compelled, by their 
treaty with the Romans, to evacuate Sicily. 
Gefco, therefore, who then commanded in 
that Ifland, to prevent the diforders v/hich 
might be committed by fuch a multitude of 
defperate fellows, compofed of fo many dif- 
ferent nations, and fo long inured to blood 
and rapine, fent thenlover gradually in fmall 
bodies, that his countrymen might have 
time to pay off their arrears, and fend them 
homie to their refpeftive countries. But ei- 
ther the lownefs of their finances, or the ill- 
timed parfimony of the Carthaginians totelly 
^ defeated this falutary meafure, though the 
wifeft that, as their affairs were at that time 

* Polyb. lib. I. p. 92—3. . 
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cii-cumftanced, could pofliblv have been tak-» 
en. The Carthaginians deterred their pay- 
ment till the arrival of the whole body, in 
hopes of obtaining fome abatement in their 
demands, by fairly laying before them the ne- 
ceflities of the publick. But the mercena- 
ries were deaf to eveiy reprefentation and 
propofal of that nature. They felt their 
own ftren^th, and faw too plainly the weak- 
nefs of their mailers. As faft as one demand 
was agreed to, a more unreafonable one was 
ftarted 5 and they threatened to do themfelves 
juftice by military execution, if their exorbi- 
tant demands were not immediately complied 
with. At laft, when they were juft at the 
point of an accommodation with their maf- 
ters, by the mediation and addrefs of Gefco, 
two defperate ruffians, named ' Speudius and 
Mathos, raifed fuch a flame amongft tliis un- 
ruly multitude, as broke out inflantly into the 
moft bloody, and deflrudtive war ever yet re- 
corded in hiftoiy. The account we have of 
it from the Greek hiftorians muft flrike the 
moft callous breaft with horror; and though 
it was at laft happily terminated by the fu- 
perior condu6l of Hamilcar Barcas, the fa- 
ther of the great Hannibal, yet it continued 
near four years, and left the territories around 
Carthage a moft ftiocking fcene of blood and 

» Polyba p. 98—9. 
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devaftation. Such was, and ever will be the 
confequence, when a. large body of merce- 
nary troops is admitted into the heart of a 
rich and fertile country, where the bulk of 
the people are denied the ufe of arms by the 
miftaken policy of their governors. For 
this was actually the cafe with the Carthagi- 
nians, where the total difufe of arms amongft. 
the lower clafs of people, laid that opulent 
country open, an eafy and tempting prey to 
every invader. This was another capital er- 
ror, and confequently another caufe which 
contributed to their ruin. 

How muft any nation but our qwn, which 
with refpeft to the bulk of the peo|)le, lies in 
the fame dffencelefs fituation ; how, I fay, 
muft they cenfure the mighty State of Car- 
thage, fpreading terror, %nd giving law to 
the moft diftant nations by her powerful 
fleets, when they fee her at the fame time 
trembling, and giving herfelf up for loft at 
the landing of any invader in her own ter- 
ritories? 

The. conduft of that petty prince Aga- 
thocles, affords us a ftrikmg inftance of the 
defencelefs ftate of the territories of Car- 
thage. The Carthaginians were at that very 
time mafters of all Sicily, except the fingle 
city of Syracufe, in which they had cooped 
up that tyrant both by land and fea. * Aga- 

* Diodor. Sicul. lib. 20. p. 735 — 36. 
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thocles, reduced to the laft extremity, ftruck 
perhaps the boldeft ftroke ever yet met with 
in hiftory. He was perfeftly well acquaint- 
ed with the weak fide of Carthage, and knew 
that he could meet with littleoppofition from 
a people who were ftrangers to the ufe of 
arms, and enervated by a life of eafe and 
, plenty. On this dcfe^Jt of their policy he 
founded his hopes ; and the event proved 
that he was not miftaken in his judgment. 
He embarked with only 13000 men on board 
the few fhips he had remaining, eluded the 
vigilance or the Carthaginian fleet by flrata- 
gem, landed fafely in Africa, plundered and 
ravaged that rich country up to the very gates 
of Carthage, which he clofely blocked up, 
and reduced nearly to the fituation in which 
he had left his own Syracufe. Nothing could 
equal the terror into which the city of Car- 
thage was thrown at that time, but the pa- 
nick which, in the late rebellion, ftruck the 
much larger, and more populous city of Lon- 
don, at the approach of a poor handful of 
Highlanders, as much inferior even to the 
fmall army of Agathocles in number, as they 
were in arms and difcipline. The fuccefs of 
that able leader compelled the Carthaginians 
to recall part of their forces out of Sicily to 
the immediate defence of Carthage itfelf ; and 
this occafioned the raifing the fiege of Syra- 
cufe, and ended in the total defeat of their 

army„ 
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army, and deith of their General in that 
country. Thus Agathocles, by this daring 
meafure, favcd his own petty State, and, af- 
ter a variety of good and ill fortune, conclud- 
ed a treaty with the Carthaginians, and died 
at Syracufeat a time, when, from a thorough 
experience of their defencelefs ftate at home, 
he was preparing for a frefh invafion. 

' Livy informs us, that this very meafure 
of Agathocles fet the precedent which Scipio 
followed with fo much fuccefs in the fecond 
Punick war, when that able General, by a 
fimilar defcent in Africa, compelled the Car- 
thaginians to recall Hannibal out of Italy to 
their immediate affiftance, and reduced them 
to that impotent ftate, from which they ne- 
ver afterwards were able to recover. How 
fuccefsfuUy the French played the fame game 
upon us, when tjjjey obliged us to recall our 
forces out of Flanders to crufh the Rebelli- 
on, which they had fpirited up with that 
very view, , is a faft too recent to need any 
mention of particulars. How lately did they 
drive us to the expence, and I may fay the 
ignominy, of fetching over a large body of 
foreign mercenaries for the immediate de- 
fence of this nation, which plumes herfelf fo 
much upon her power and bravery ? How 

■ Livy, lib. 28. p. 58—9. 

O 2 greatly 
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greatly did they cramp all our meafures, how 
much did they confine all our military opera- 
tions to our own immediate felf-defence, 
and prevent us from fending fufticient fuc- 
cours to our colonies by the perpetual alarm 
of an invafion ? 

Though we may in part truly afcribe the 
ruin of Carthage to the two above-mentioned 
errors in their policy, yet the caufe which 
was productive of the greateft evils, and con- 
fequcntly the more immediate objedt of our 
attention at this dangerous junfture, was 
party difunion ; that bane of every free State, 
from which our own country has equal rea- 
fon to apprehend the fame direful effedls, as 
the Republicks of Greece, Rome, and Car- 
thage experienced formerly. 

By all the lights, which we receive from 
hiftory, the State of Carthage was divided in- 
to two oppofite faftions; fhfeHannonian and 
the Barcan, fo denominated from their re- 
fpeftive leaders, who were heads of the two 
moft powerful families ujH2!arthage. The 
Hannonian family feems to have made the 
greateft figure in the fenate ; the Barcan in 
the field. Both were ftrongly a6luated by 
ambition, but ambition of a different kind. 
The Barcan family feems to have had no 
other object in view but the glory of their 
country, and were always ready to give up 
their private animofities, and even their pal- 
3 fion 
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fion for military glory to the publick good. 
The Hannonian family afted from quite op- 
pofite principles, conftantly aiming at one 
point ; the Supporting themfelves in power, 
and that only. Ever jealous of the glory ac- 
quired by the Barcan family, they perpetu- 
ally thwarted every meafure propofed from 
that quarter, and were equally ready to fa- 
crifice the honour and real intereft of their 
country to that felfifli view. In fliort, the 
one family Teems to have produced a race of 
Heroes, the other of ambitious Statefinen, 

The chiefs of thefe two jarring families, 
bcft known to us in hiftory, were Hanno 
and Hamilcar Barcas, who was fucceeded by 
his fon Hannibal, that terror of the Ro- 
mans. The oppofition between thefe two 
parties was fo flagrant, that Appian does not 
Icruple to call the party of ' Hanno, the Ro- 
man faftion ; and that of Barcas, the popu- 
lar, or the Carthaginian, from the different 
interefls which each party efpoufed. 

The firft inftance, which we meet with in 
hiftory, of the enmity fubfifting between the 
heads of thefe fa£lions, was in that deftruc- 
tive war with the mercenaries, from which 
I have made this explanatory digreffion. 

Hanno was firft fent with a powerful, and 
well provided army againft thefe mutinous 

' Appian, de Bell. Punic, p. 36. 

O 3 def- 
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dcfperado's i but he knew little of his trade, 
and made perpetual blunders. ' Polybius,. 
who treats his charafter, as a foldier, with 
the utmoft contempt, informs us, that he 
fuffered himfelf to be furprized, a great part 
of his fine army to be cut to piec^, and his 
camp taken, with all the military ftores, en- 
gines, and all the other apparatus of war. 

The Carthaginians, terrified, and'diftreffed 
by the bad conduft of their General, were 
now compelled, by the necefllty of their af- 
fairs, to reftore Hamilcar to the chief com- 
mand of their forces, from which he muft 
have been excluded before by the influence 
of the Hannoniin faction. That able com- 
mander with his fmall army (for his whole 
force amountecA to no more than ten thoufand 
men) quickly :hanged the face of the war, 
defeated Spenc ius in two pitched battles, and 
pufhed every advantage to the utmoft, which 
the incapacity of the rebel Generals threw in 
his way. Serifible that he was too weak 
alone to coj)e with the united forces of the 
Rebels (which amounted to 70,000 men) 
he * ordered Hanno (who had ftill influence 
enough to procure himfelf to be continued 
in the command of a feparate body) to join 
him, that they might finifh this execrable 

• Polyb. lib. I. p. 104 — 5, 

* Jbid. lib. I, p. 115. 

war 
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war by one decifive a6Uon. After they were 
joined, the Carthaginians foon felt the fatal 
cfFe6ls of difunion between their Generals. 
No plan could now be followed, ' no mea- 
fure could be agreed on ; and the difagree- 
ment between thefe two leading men arofc 
to fuch a height at laft, that they not only let 
flip every opportunity of annoying the ene- 
my, but gave them many advantages againft 
themfelves, which they could not otherwife 
have hoped for. * The Carthaginians, fenfi- 
ble of tneir error, and knowing the very dif- 
ferent abilities of the two Generals, yet wil- 
ling to avoid the imputation of partiality, 
empowered the army to decide which of the 
two they judged moft proper for their Gene- 
ral, as they were determined to continue only 
one of them in the command. ^ The deci- 
fion of the army was, that Hamilcar (houki 
take the fupreme command, and that Hanno 
fliould depart the camp. A convincing proof 
that they threw the whole blame of that dif- 
union, and the ill-fuccefs, which was the 
confequence of it, entirely upon the envy 
and jealoufy of Hanno. One Hannibal, a 
man more tradable, and more agreeable to 
Hamilcar, was fent in his room. Union was 

■ Pqlyb, lib. i. p. 115. 

* Id. ibid. 

' Idem ibid. 117. 
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reftored, and the happy effects which at- 
tended it were quickly vifible. Hamilcar 
now pufhed on the war with his ufual vigi- 
lance and aftivity, and foon convinced the 
Generals of the Rebels how greatly he was 
their mafter in the art of war. He harraf- 
fed them perpetually, and, like a fkilfol * 
gamefter, (as Polybius terms him) drew 
them artfully every day into his fnares, and 
obliged them to raife the fiege of Carthage. 
At laft he cooped up Spendius with his army 
in fo difadvantageous a place, that he re- 
duced them to fuch an extremity of famine 
as to devour one another, and compelled 
them to furrender at difcretion, though they 
were upwards of 40,000 efFeftive men.— 
The army of Hamilcar, which was much 
inferior to that of Spendius in number, was 
cbmpofed partly of mercenaries and deferters, 
partly of the city militia, * both horfe and 
toot (troops which the enemies to the mili- 
tia bill would have called raw and undifci- 
plined, jmd treated as ufelefs) of which the 
major part of his army confiiled. The re- 
bel army was compofed chiefly of brave and 
experienced veterans, trained up by Hamilcar 
himfelf in Sicily during the late war with 
the Romans, whofe courage was heightened 

' Polyb. 'Aya&U TTSTlevTri^j ibid. p. 119. 
* Id. ibid. rio^^iTwsj l'jr7rei§ xoii ^e^ij. p. 120. 

by 
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by defpair. It is worthy our obfervation 
therefore, that thefe very men who, under 
the condu6t of Hamilcar, had been a terror 
to the Romans, and given them fo many 
blows in Sicily towards the latter end of the 
firftPunick war, fhould yet be ft> little able 
to cope with an army lo much inferior in 
number, and compofed in a great meafure of 
city militia only, when commanded by the 
fame General. ' Polybius, who efteems Ha- 
milcar by far the greateft Captain of that 
age, obferves, that though the Rebels were 
by no means inferior to the Carthaginian 
troops in refolution and bravery, yet they 
were frequently beaten by Hamilcar by mere 
dint of Generalfhip. Upon this occafion he 
cannot help remarking * the vaft fuperiority 
which judicious Ikill and ability of General- 
fhip has over long military pra6tice, whercr 
this fo effentially neceffary Ikill and judgment 
is wanting. It might have been thought un- 
pardonable in me, if I had omitted this juft ' 
remark of Polybius, fince it has been fo late- 
ly verified by his Pruffian Majefty in thofe 
mafterly flrokes of Generalfhip, which are 
the preient admiration of Europe. Hamil- 
car, after the deftruftion of Spendius and 
his aimy, immediately blocked up Mathos, 
with the remaining corps of the Rebels, in 

! Polyb. lib. i. p. 119. 
• Id. ibid. 

the 
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the city of Tunes. Hannibal, with the 
forces under his command, took poft on 
that fide of the city which looked towards 
Carthage. Hamilcar prepared to make his 
attack on the fide which was direftly oppo- 
fite ; but the conduft of Hannibal, when 
left to himfelf, was the direft contraft to 
that of Hamilcar, and proves undeniably, 
that the whole merit of tneir former fuccefs 
was entirely owing to that abler General. 
Hannibal, who feems to have been little ac- 
quainted with the true genius of thofe dar- 
ing veterans, lay fecure, and carclefs in his 
camp, neglefted his out-guards, and treated 
the enemy with contempt, as a people al- 
ready conquered. ' But Mathos obierving 
the negligence and fecurity of Hannibal, and' 
well knowing that he had not Hamilcar to 
deal with, made a fudden and refolute fally, 
forced Harinibars entrenchments, put great 
numbers of his men to the fword, took Han- 
nibal himfelf, with feveral other perfons of 
diftinftion, prifoners, and pillaged his camp. 
This daring meafure was lo well concerted, 
and executed with fo much rapidity, that 
Mathos, who made good ufe of his time, 
had done his bufinefs before Hamilcar, who 
lay encamped at fome diftance, was in the 
leaft apprized of his colleague's misfortune. 

' Polyb. id, ibid. p. 121. 

Ma- 
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Mathos faftened Hannibal, vvhilft alive, on 
the fame gibbet to which Hamilcar had 
lately aailed the body of Spendius : A ter* 
rible, but juft reward for the fhameful care- . 
lefihefs in a commanding officer, who had 
facrificed the lives of fuch a number of his 
fellow- citizens by his own indolence and pre- 
fumptuous ' folly. Mathos alfo crucified 
thirty of the firft nobility of Carthage, who 
attended Hannibal in this expedition. A 
commander who is furprized in the night* 1 
time, though guilty or an egregious faulty 
may yet plead lomething in excufe ; but, in 
point of difcipline, for a General to be fur- 
prized by an enemy juft under his nofe iil 
open day-light, and caught in a ftate of wan- 
ton fecurity, from an overweening prefump- 
tion on his own ftrength, is a crime of fb 
capital a nature as to admit neither of alle- 
viation nor pardon. This dreadful and un- 
expedled blow threw Carthage into the ut- 
moft conftemation, and obliged Hamilcar to 
draw off his part of the army to a confider- 
able diftance from Tunes. Hanno had again 
influence enough to procure the command, 
which he was compelled before by the army 
to give up to Hamilcar. Btat the Carthagi- 
nians, fenfible of the fatal confequences of 
difunion between the two Generals, efpe- 
cially at fuch a defperate crifis, fent * thirty 

» Polyb. lib. I. p. 122. 
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of the moil refpe6lable amongft the Sena- 
tors to procure a thorough rcconcilation 
between Hamilcar and Hanno before they 
proceeded upon any operation ; which they 
djSedled at laft, though not without difficulty. 
Pleafed with this happy event, the Carthagi- 
nians (as their laft, and utmoft effort) fent 
' every man in Carthage, who was able to 
bear arms, to reinforce Hamilcar, on whofe 
fwperior abilities they placed their whole de- 
pendance. Hamilcar now refumed his ope- 
rations, and, as he was no longer thwarted 
by Hanno, foon reduced Mathos to the nc- 
ceffity of putting the whole iffue of the war 
upon one decifive aflion, in which the Car- 
thaginians were moft compleatly viftors, by 
the exquifite difpofition and condudt of Ha- 
loilcar. 

I hope the enemies to a militia will at leaft 
allow thefe new levies, who compofed by far 
the greateft part of Hamilcar's army upon 
this oc^afion, to be raw, undifciplined, and 
ignorant of the ufe of arms ; epithets which 
they beftow fo plentifully upon a militia. 
Yet that able commander, with an army con- 
fifting cbiefiy of this kind of men, totally de^ 
ftroyed an army bf defperate veterans, took 
tljdir General, and all who efcaped the flaugh- 
ter, prifoners, and put an end to the moft 

* T»5 viroXoiTniq rav h reu^ i>dxtati Ka9o'B>J(ran£g (otov 
laX^'^^^ ''^p^X^ttg fcunrjiy) fl^^e^sAAov w^oj tw Bapxav, 
Polyb. Jib. I. p. 122. 
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ruinous, and moft inhuman war ever yet 
mentioned in hiftory, Thefe new levies had 
courage (a quality never yet, I believe, dif- 
puted to the Britilh commonalty) and were 
to fight pro aris et foch^ for whatever was 
dear and valuable to a people; and Hamilcar, 
who well knew how to make the proper ufe 
of thefe difpofitions of his countrymen, was 
matter of thofe abilities which Mathos want- 
ed. Of fuch infinite advantage is it to an 
army to have a commanded fuperior to thje 
enemy in the art of Generalfhip % an advan- 
tage which frequOTtly fupplies a deficiency 
even in the goodnefs of troops, as well as in 
numbers. 

The enmity of Hanno did not expire with 
Hamilcar, who fell glorioufly in the fervice 
of his country, in Spain fome years after. 
Hannibal, the eldeft fon, and a fon worthy 
of fo heroic a father, immediately became tte 
objeft of his jealoufy and hatred. For when 
Afdrubal (fon-in4aw to Hamilcar) had been 
appointed to the command of the army in 
Spain, after the death of that General, he de- 
fired that Hannibal, at that time but twen- 
two years of age, might be fent to Spain to 
be trained up under him in the art of war. 
Hanno oppofed this with the utmoft viru- 
lence in a rancorous fpeech (made for him 
by Livy) fraught with the moft infamous 
infinuations a^ainft Afdrubal, and a ftrong 
charge of ambition againft the Barcan fami- 
ly- 
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ly. But his malice, and the true rcafon of 
his oppoiition,varni(hed over with a fpecious 
concern for the publick welfare, were fo eat- 
fily feen through, that he was not able to 
carry a point, which he fo much wifhed for. 
' Afdrubal not long after being aflaflinated 
by a Gaul, in revenge for fome injury he had 
received, the army immediately appointed 
Hannibal to the command ; and fending ad- 
idce to Carthage of what they had done, the 
Senate was aflRnbled, who * unanimoufly 
confirmed the eleftion then made by the fol- 
diers. Hannibal in a ftiort time reduced all 
that part of Spain which lay between New 
Carthage, and the river Iberus, except the 
city of Saguntum, which was in alliance 
with the Romans. But as he inherited his 
father's hatred to the Romans, for their ' in- 
famous behaviour to his country at the con- 
clufion of the war with the mercenaries, he 
made great preparations for the fiege of Sa- 
guntum. The Romans (according to *Po- 
lybius) receiving intelligence of his defign, 
fent ambafladors to him at New Carthage, 
who warned him of the confequences of ei- 
ther attacking the Saguntines, or croffing 
the Iberus, which, by the treaty with Af- 
drubal, had been made the boundary of the 

■ Polyb. lib. 2. p. 172. 

* Mia yvayiai* Polyb. lib. 3. p. 234. 

' This will be explained in another place. 

♦ Lib. 3. p. 236. 

Car- 
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Carthaginian and Roman dominions in that 
country, Hannibal acknowledged his rc- 
folution to proceed againft Saguntum ; but 
the reafons he affigned for his conduit were 
fo unfatisfadoryto theambaffadors, that they 
croffed over to Carthage to know the refolu- 
tion of their Senate upon that fubjeft. Han^ 
nibal in the mean time, according to the 
fame ' author, fent advice to Carthage of 
this Embafly, and defired inftruftions how 
to a6l, complaining heavily that the Sagun- 
tines depending upon their alliance with the 
Romans, committed frequent depredations 
upon the Carthaginian fubjeas. 

We may conclude that the ambaffadors 
met with as difagreeable a reception from 
the Carthaginian Senate as they had done 
from Hannibal, and that he received ordei-s 
from Carthage to proceed in his intended 
expedition. For * Polybius, reflefting upon 
fome writers, who pretended to relate what 
paiTed in the Roman Senate when the news 
arrived of the capture of Saguntum, and 
even inferted the debates which arofe when 
the queftion was put, whether, or no, war 
ihould be declared againft Carthage, treats 
their whole accounts as abfurd and fiditious. 
** For how, fays he, with indignation, could it 

■ Id. ibid. p. 237. 

* Polyb. lib. 3. p» 243—44. 
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poflibly be, that the Romans, who had de- 
nounced war the year before at Carthage, 
if Hannibal fhould invade the Saguntine ter- 
ritories, fhould now after that city was tak- 
en by ftorm, afTemble to deliberate whether 
war fhould be commenced againft the Car- 
thaginians or not." Now as this declaration 
of war was conditional, and not to take 
place unlefs Hannibal fhould attack the Sa- 
guntines, it mufl have been made before 
that event happened, and confequently mufl 
be referred to the EmbafTy above mention- 
ed. And as Hannibal undertook the fiege 
of Saguntum notwithflandipg the Roman 
menaces, he undoubtedly aaed by orders 
from the Carthaginian Senate. 

When the Romans received the news of 
the deflrudlion of Saguntum, theydifpatched 
another Embafly to Carthage (as * Poly bins 
relates) with the utmofl expedition; their 
orders were to infifl that Hannibal and all 
who advifed him to commit hoftilities agsdnft 
the Saguntines fhould be delivered up to the 
Romans, and in cafe of a refufal, to declare 
immediate war. The demand was re- 
ceived by the Carthaginian Senate with the 
utmofl indignation, and one of the Sena- 
tors, who was appointed to fpeak in the 
name of the refl, begun in an artful fpeech 

' Polyb. id. ibid. 

to 
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to recriminate upon the Romans, and offered 
to prove, that the Saguntines were not allied 
to the Romans when the peace was made 
between the two nations, and confequently 
could not be included in the treaty. But 
the Romans cut the affair fhort, and told 
them that they did not come there to difpute, 
but only to infift upon a categorical anfwer 
to this plain queftion : Whether they would 
give up the authors of the hoftilities, which 
would convince the world that they had no 
Ihare in the deftruftion of Saguntum, but 
that Hannibal had done it without their au- 
thority; or, whether by protecting them, 
they chofe to confirm the Romans in the 
belief, that Hannibal had at5led with their 
approbation ? As their demand of Hannibal 
was refufed, war " was declared by the Ro- 
mans, and accepted with equal alacrity and 
fiercenefs by the majority of the Carthagi- 
nian Senate. 

Livy * affirms that the firft Embaffy was 
decreed by the Roman Senate, but not fent 
'till Hannibal had a6lually inverted Sagun- 
tum, and varies from Polybius in his relation 
of the particulars. For according to ' Livy, 

■ Polyb. lib. 3. p. 259. 
* Livy, lib. 21. p. 132. 
^ lb. p. 135. 

P Han- 
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Hannibal received intelligence of the Ro- 
man Embaffy, but he fent them word, that 
he had other bufmefs upon his hands at that 
time than to give audience to ambafladors ; 
and that he wrote at the fame time to his 
friends of the Barcan fa6lion to exert them- 
felves, and prevent the other party from car- 
rying any point in favour of the Romans. 

The ambafladors, thus denied admittance 
by Hannibal, repaired to Carthage, and laid 
their demands before the Senate. Upon this 
occafion Livy * introduces Hanno inveighing 
bitterly in a formal harangue againft the 
fending Hannibal into Spain^ a meafure 
which he foretels, muft terminate in the ut- 
ter deftruftion of Carthage. And after tef- 
tifying his joy for the death of his father 
Hamilcar, whom he acknowledges he moft 
cordially hated, as he did the whole Barcan 
family, whom he terms the firebrands of the 
State, he advifes them to give up Hannibal, 
and make full fatisfa6lion for the injury then 
done to the Saguntines. * When Hanno 
had done fpeaking, there was no occafion, 
as Livy obferves, for a reply. For almoft all 
the Senate were fo entirely in the intereft of 
Hannibal, that they accufed Hanno of de- 
claiming againft him with more bitternefs 



■ Liv. lib. 21, p. 135, 36. 
* Id. ibid. 
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and rancour than even the Roman ambaf- 
fadors, who were difmiffed with this fhoit 
anfwer, " That not Hannibal, but the Sa- 
guntines, were the authors of the war, and 
that the Romans treated them with great 
injuftice, if they preferred the friendfhip of 
the Saguntines before that of their moft an- 
cient allies the Carthaginians." Livy's ' ac- 
count of the fecond Embafly, which follow- 
ed the deftruftion of Saguntum, differs fo 
very little from that of Polybius, both as to 
the queftion put by the Romans, the anfwer 
given by the Carthaginian Senate, and the 
declaration of war which was the confe- 
quence, that it is needlefs to repeat it. 

If what Hanno faid in the fpeech above- 
mentioned, had been his real fentiments from 
any confcioufnefs of the fuperior power of 
the Romans, and the imprudence of engag- 
ing in a war of that conlequence before his 
country had recovered her former ftrength, 
he would have aftedupon principles worthy 
of an honeft and prudent Patriot. For * 
Polybius, after enumerating the fuperior ex- 
cellencies of Hannibal as a General, is ftrong- 
ly of opinion, that if he had begun with 
other nations, and left the Romans for his 
laft entei-prize, he would certainly have fuc- 

' Liv. lib. 3. p. 142 — 43. 
* Polyb. Jib. IJ. p. 888—89. 
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ceeded in whatever he had attempted againft 
them, but he mifcarried by attacking thofe 
firft, whom he ought to have referved for his 
laft enterprize. The fubfequent behaviour 
of Hanno, during the whole time that Italy- 
was the feat of war, evidently proves, that 
his oppofition to this war proceeded entirely 
from party motives, and his perfonal hatred 
to the Barcan family, confequently is by no 
means to be afcribed to any regard for the 
true intereft of his country. ' Appian in- 
forms us, that when Fabius had greatly 
ftreightened Hannibal by his cautious con- 
du6t, the Carthaginian General fent a pref- 
fing meflage to Carthage for a large fupply 
both of men and money. But, accordmg 
to that author, he was flatly refufed, and 
could obtain neither, by the influence of his 
enemies, who were averfe to that war, 
and cavilled perpetually at every enterprize 
which Hannibal undertook. * Livy, in his 
relation of the account which Hannibal fent 
to the Carthaginian Senate of his glorious 
vi£lory at Cannae by his brother Mago, with 
the demand for a large reinforcement of 
men as well as money, introduces Hanno 
(in a fpcech of his own which he gives us 
on that occafion) ftrongly oppofmgthat mo- 

■ Appian. de Bell. Annib. 323. Edit. Hen, Steph. 
* Lib. 23. p. 265—66. 
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tion, and perfifting ftill in his former fen- 
timents in refpeft both to the war and to 
Hannibal. But the Carthaginians, elatewith 
that vi6lory, which was the greateft blow 
the Romans ever received in the field fince 
the foundation of their Republick, and tho- 
roughly feniible (as Livy informs us) of the 
enmity which Hanno and his fadlion bore 
to the Barcan family, immediately decreed 
a fupply of 40,000 Numidians, and 24,000 
foot and horfe to be immediately levied in 
Spain, befides Elephants, and a very large fum 
or money. Though Hanno at that time had 
not weight enough in the Senate to pre- 
vent that decree, yet he had influence enough 
by his intrigues to retard the fupply then 
voted, and not only to get it reduced to 
12,000 foot and 2500 horfe, but even to 
procure that fmall number to be fent to Spain 
upon a different fervice. That Hanno was 
the true caufe of this cruel difappointment, 
and the fatal confequences which attended itj 
is equally evident from the fame hiftorian. 
For ' Livy tells us, ^^ that when orders were 
fent to him by the Carthaginian Senate to 
quit Italy, and haflen to the immediate de- 
fence of his own country, Hannibal inveigh- 
ed bitterly againfl the malice of his enemies, 
who now openly and avowedly recalled him 

* Liv. lib, 30. p. 135. 

P 3 from 
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from Italy, out of which they had long be- 
fore endeavoured to drag him, when they 
tied up his hands by conftantly refufing 
him any fupply eitlicj of men or money. 
That Hannibal afiiraied he was not con- 
quered by the Romans, whom he had fo 
often defeated, but by the calumny and envy 
of the oppofite faftion in the Senate. That 
Scipio would not have fo much reafon to 
plume himfelf upon the ignominy of his re- 
turn, as his enemy Hanno, who was fo im- 
placably bent upon the deftrudtion of the 
Barcan family, that fince he was not able to 
crufh it by any other means, he had at laft 
accomplimed it, though by the ruin of Car^ 
thage itfelf." 

Had that large fupply been fent to Han^ 
nibal with the fame unanimity and difpatch 
with which it was voted, it is more than 
probable, that fo confummate a General 
would have foon been mafter of Rome, and 
transferred the Empire of the world to 
Carthage. For the Romans were fo ex-r 
haufted after the terrible defeat at Cannae, 
that ' Livy is of opinion, that Hannibal 
would have given the finifhing blow to that 
Republick, if he had marched direftly to 
Rome from the field of battle, as he was 
advifed to do by his General of horfe Ma- 
herbal : that many of the nobility, upon 

* Lib. 22, p. 240. 

the 
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the firfl: news of this fatal event, were in 
adlual confultation about the means of quit- 
ting Italy, and looking out for a fettlement 
in fome other part of the world ; and he 
affirms, that the fafety both of the city and 
empire of Rome muft be attributed (as it 
was then firmly believed at Rome) to the 
delay of that fingle day only, on which Ma- 
herbal gave that advice to Hannibal. * Ap- 
pian confirms the diflrefsful fituation of the 
Roman affairs at that jun6lure, and informs 
us, that including the flaughter at Cannse, 
in which the Romans had lofl mofl of their 
ablefl officers, Hannibal had put to the 
fword 250,000 of their befl troops in the 
fpace of two years only, from the beginning 
of the fecond Punick war inclufive. It is 
eafy therefore to imagine how little able the 
Roman armies, confifling chiefly of new le^ 
vies, would have been to Iface luch a com-^ 
mander as Hannibal, when fupported by the 
promifed reinforcement of 64,000 frefh men, 
befides money and elephants in proportion. 
For Hannibal, though deprived of^all fupplies 
from Carthage by the malice of the Hanno- 
nian faftion, maintained his ground above 
fourteen years more after his viftonr at 
Cannae, in fpite of the utmoft efforts or the 
Romans, A truth which Livy himfelf ac- 

' Appian. de Bell. Hannlb« p. 328* 

P 4 knowledges 
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knowledges with admiration and aftonifh- 
ment at his fuperior military capacity. From 
that period therefore after the battle of Can- 
nae, when Hannibal was firft difappointed 
of the promifed fupplies from Carthage, we 
ought properly to date the fall of that Re- 
publick, which muft be wholly imputed 
to the inveterate malice of the profligate 
Hanno and his impious faction, who were 
determined, ^s Hajmibal obferved before, to 
ruin the contrary party, though by means 
which muft be inevitably attended with the 
deftruftion of their country. ' Appian in- 
fmuates, that Hannibal firft engaged in this 
warmore from theimportunityof his friends, 
than even his own paffion for military glory 
and hereditary hatred to the Romans. For 
Hanno and his faftion (as * Appian tells us) 
no longer dreading the power of Hamilcar 
and Afdrubal his fon-in-law, and holding> 
Hannibal extremely cheap upon account of 
his youth, began to perfecute and opprefs 
the Barcan party with fo much rage and 
hatred, that the latter were obliged by letter 
to implore afliftance from Hannibal, and to 
afliire him that his own intereft and fafety 
>\'as infeparable from theirs. Hannibal (as 
Appian adds) was confcious of the truth of 

* Iberic, p. 259. 
? Appian. id, jbid. 

th\s 
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this remark, and well knew that the blows 
which feemed dire«5led at his friends, were 
levelled in reality at his own head, and 
judged that a war with the Romans, which 
would be highly agreeable to the genera- 
lity of his countrymen, might prove the 
fureft means of counter- working his ene- 
mies, and preferving himfelf and his friends 
from the fury of a pliant and fickle popu- 
lace, already inflamed againft his party by 
the intrigues of Hanno. He concluded 
therefore, according to Appian, that a war 
with fo formidable and dangerous a power, 
would divert the Carthaginians from all in- 
quiries relative to his friends, and oblige 
them to attend wholly to an affair, which 
was of the laft importance to their country. 
Should Appian's account of the caufe of 
this war be admitted as true, it would be 
a yet jftronger proof of the calamitous 
effefts of party difunion ; though it would 
by no means excufe Hannibal. For Hanno 
and his party would be equally culpable for 
driving a man of Hannibal's abilities to fuch 
a defperate meafure, purely to fcreen him- 
felf and his party from their malice and 
power. But the blame for not fupporting 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, when 
fuch fupport would have enabled him to 
crufh that power, which by their means 
f ecovere4 ftrength fufficient to fubvert their 

own 
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own country, muft be thrown entirely upon 
Hanno and his party. It was a crime of 
the blackeft dye, and an aft of the higheft 
treafon againft their country, and another 
terrible proof of the fatal efFefts of party 
difunion. Nor was this evil peculiar to 
Carthage only, but was equally common in 
the Roman and Grecian Republicks. Nay, 
could we trace all our publick meafures up 
to their firft fecret fprings of aftion, I don't 
doubt (notwithftanding the plaufible reafons 
which might have been given to the pub- 
lick to palliate fuch meafures) but weftiould 
find our own country rafhly engaged in wars 
detrimental to her true interefts, or obliged 
to fubmit to a difadvantageous peace, juft 
as cither was conducive to the private in- 
tereft of the prevailing party. Will not our 
own annals furnifh us with fome memor- 
able inftances of the truth of this affertion 
too recent to be denied ? Was not the treat-* 
ment which the great Duke of Marlbo-t 
rough received from Bolingbroke, the Eng- 
lifh Hanno, parallel to that which the vic- 
torious Hannibal met with from the Cartha- 
ginian, after the battle of Cannae ? Did not 
Bolingbroke, from the worft of party mo* 
tives, difplace that ever viftorious Generalj, 
defert our allies, and facrifice the brave and 
faithful Catalans, and - the city of Bar- 
celona, in at leaft as fhameful a manner 
I as 
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as the Romans did their unhappy friends at 
Saguntum ? Did not the fame minifter by 
the fatal treaty of Utrecht, rob the nation 
of all thofe advantages, which fhe had reafon 
to hope for from a long and fuccefsful war? 
Did he not by the fame treaty, give our mor- 
tal enemy France time to retrieve her affairs, 
and recover from that low ftate to which the 
puke of Marlborough had reduced her, and 
even to arrive at that power, at prefent fo 
terrible to us and to all Europe ? 

To what can we attribute the late ill con- 
duced war with Spain *, but to the ambi- 
tion of paity ? How was the nation ftunned 
with the noife of Spanifh depredations from 
the prefs ! how loudly did the fame outcry 
refound in parliament ! yet when the leaders 
of that powerful oppofition had carried their 
point by their popular clamours ; when 
they had pufhed the nation into that war ; 
when they had dirove an overgrown minifter 
from the helm, and neftled themfelves in 
power, how quickly did they turn their 
backs upon the honeft men of their party, 
who refufed to concur in their meafures ! 
How foon did they convince the nation, by 
fcreening that very minifter who had been 
fo many years the objeft of their refentment, 
and by carrying on their own war (as I may 

^ The firft Edition of this work appeared in 1759. 

term 
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term it'l with the fame or greater lukewarm- 
nefs than what they had To lately exclaimed 
againft in the fame minifter; they convinced, 
I fay, the whole nation, that the welfare of 
the publick, and the proteftion of our trade, 
had not the leaft fhare in the real motives of 
their condu6l; 

But as the Carthaginian hiftory during 
this period, is intimately blended with the 
Roman, to avoid repetition, I am obliged to 
defer my farther remarks upon the condud: 
of this people, 'till I fpeak of the difference 
between the civil and military polity, and 
manners of both thofe nations. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Rome. 

THOUGH there is a concurrence of 
feveral caufes which bring on the ruin 
of a ftate, yet where luxuiy prevails, that 
parent of all our fantaftick imaginary wants, 
ever craving and ever unfatisfied, we may 
juftly aflign it as the leading caufe : lince it 
ever was and ever will be the moft baneful 
to publick virtue. For as luxury is conta- 
gious from its very nature, it will gradually 
defcend from the higheft to the loweft 
ranks, 'till it has ultimately infeded a whole 
people. The evils arifmg from luxury have 
not been peculiar to this or that nation, but 
equally fatal to all wherever it was admitted. 
Political ' Philofophy lays this down as a 
fundamental and inconteftable ciaxim, that 
all^:he moft flouriftiingftates owed their ruin, 
fooner or later, to the efFe6ls of luxury ; and 
all hiftory, from the origin of mknkind, con- 
firms this truth by the evidence of fads to 
the higheft degree of demonftration. In 
the great defpotick monarchies it produced 
avarice, diffipation, rapacioufnefs, oppref- 

■ Dionyf. Halicarn. cap. 2. p. 137* Edit. Wechel. 

fion. 
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fion, perpetual faftions amongft the great^ 
whilft each endeavoured to engrofs the fa- , 
vour of the Prince wholly to himfelf ; ve- 
nality, and a contempt of all law and difci- 
pline both in the military and civil depart- 
ments. Whilft the people, following the 
pernicious example of their fuperiors, con- 
trafted fuch a daftardly effeminacy, joined to 
an utter inability to fupport the fatigues of 
war, as quickly threw them into the hands 
of the firft refolute invader. . Thus the Af- 
fyrian empire funk under the arms of Cyrus 
with his poor but hardy Perfians. The ex- 
tenfive and opulent empire of Periia fell an 
eafy conqueft to Alexander and a handful of 
Macedonians ; and the Macedonian Empire, 
when enervated by the luxury of Afia, was 
compelled to receive the yoke of the vic- 
torious Romans. 

Luxury, when introduced into free ftates, 
and fuffered to be difFufed without controul 
through the body of the people, was ever 
produ(ftive of that degeneracy of manners, 
which extinguiftied publick virtue, and put 
a final period to liberty. For as the incef- 
fant demands of luxury quickly induced ne- 
ceffity, that neceffity kept human invention 
perpetually on the rack to find out ways and 
means to fupply the demands of luxury. 
Hence the lower claffes at firft fold their 
fufFrages in privacy and with caution s but 

as 
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as luxury increafed, and the manners of the 
people grew daily more corrupt, they openly 
let tnem up to fale to the beft bidder. Hence 
too the ambitious amongft the higher centu- 
ries, whofe fuperior wealth was frequently 
their own qualification, firft purchaled the 
moft lucrative polls in the State by this infa- 
mous kind of trafiick, and then maintained 
themfelves in power by that additional fund 
for corruption, whicn their employments 
fupplied, 'till they had undone thofe they 
had firft corrupted. 

But of all the ancient Republicks, Rome 
in the laft period of her freedom was the 
fcene where all the inordinate paffions of 
mankind operated moft powerfully and with 
the greateft latitude. There we lee luxury, 
ambition, faftio'n, pride, revenge, felfilh- 
nefs, a total difregard to the publick good, 
and an univerfal diffolutenefs of manners, 
firft make them ripe for, and then compleat 
their deftruftion. Confequently that pe- 
riod, by Ihewing us more ftriking exartiples, 
will afrord us more ufeful leffons than any 
other part of their hiftory. 

Rome, once the mighty miftrefs of the 
univerfe, owed her rife, according to Dio- 
nyfius of HalicarnalTus, the moft curious and 
moft exaft inquirer into the Roman antiqui- 
ties, to a fmall colony of the Albans under 
the conduct of Romulus, the fuppofed grand- 

fon 
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fon of Numitor King of Alba. That the 
Albans derived their origin from the Greeks 
feems highly probable from the nature of 
the Alban and Roman monarchical govern- 
ment, which appears to be plainly copied 
from Lycurgus. 

The government firft inftituted by Romu- 
lus, the founder of this extraordinary Em- 
pire, was that perfeft fort, as it is termed by 
Dionylius and Polybius, which confifted of 
a due admixture of the regal, ariftocratick, 
and democratick powers. As this great 
man received the Crown as a reward for 
bis fuperior merit, and held it by the beft 
of all titles, the willing and unanimous 
choice of a free people -, and as he is univer^ 
fally allowed to oe the fole inftitutor of their 
firft form of government, I cannot help 
ranking him amongft the moft celebrated 
law-givers and heroes of antiquity. Ro- 
mulus's plan of government, though formed 
upon the model of Lycurgus, was evidently; 
in fome refpefts, fuperior to the Spartan. 
For the executive power in the Roman Go- 
vernment was lodged in one man only ; the 
number of the Senators was much greater^" 
and though the whole body of the Romans 
was formed into one regular militia, yet the 
loweft clafs of the people were direfted to 
apply themfelves to agriculture, grazing, and 
other lucrative employments y a pra6tice 

wholly 
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wholly prohibited to the free Spartans. The 
great employments of the State were folely 
confined to the Patricians, or Ariftocratick 
part ', but the Plebeians, or commonalty, had 
m return the power of chufmg Magiftrates, 
ei^a6ling laws, and determining about all 
yars when propofcd by the King. But ftill 
their decrees were not final, for the concur- 
. rence of the Senate was abfolutely neceflary 
to give a fanftion to whatever the people had 
determined. 

Whether the Romans would have conti- 
nued the regal power in their founder's fa- 
mily by hereditary fuccefllon, cannot poffibly 
be determined, becaufe, when Romulus was 
put to death by the Patricians for aiming at 
more power than was confiftent with their 
limited monarchy, he left no children. This 
however is certain, that their monarchy con- 
tinued to be eleftive, and was attended with 
thofe diforders which are the ufual effefts of 
that capital error in politicks, 'till the ufur- 
pation of Tarquinius Superbus. 

After the death of Romulus, Numa, a 
man of a very different genius, was invited 
to the throne by the unanimous confent of 
the whole body of the Romans. This wor- 
thy prince reclaimed his fubjefts from their 
favage fondnefs for war and plunder, and 
taught them the arts of peace, and the hap- 
pinefs of civil and focial life, by inftrufting 
Q^ them 
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them in tlie great duties of religion, or piety 
towards their Gods, and the laws of juftice 
and humanity, which contdned their duty to- 
wards their fellow -creatures. The long reign 
of this wife and good prince was the moft 
remarkable and the moft happy period of 
time Rome ever knew from her foundation 
to her diflblution. For during the whole 
term of forty-three years, which w^as the ex- 
tent of his reign, the. harmony of the Ro- 
man State was neither interrupted by any c^- 
vil diflention at home, nor the happinefs of 
the people difturbed by any foreign war or in- 
vafion. After the death of Numa, who 
died univerfally lamented as the father of the 
people, Tullus Hoftilius, a man of real me- 
rit, was legally elefted King ; but, ^er a 
viftorious reign of thirty-two year5, Wjas dcr 
flroyed with his whole family by lightning, 
according to fome authors, but, accorjdingto 
others, was n^iurdered by Ancus Marcius,. 
grandfon to Numa, by his only daughter, who 
looked upon his own right to the crowji as 
prior to Tullus, or his family. Ancus Mar- 
cius, however, received the crown by a free 
eleftion of the people, and died a natural 
death after a reign of twenty-four years, in 
which he reftored fuch of the religious infti- 
tutions of his grandfather Numa as had been 
neglefted during the reign of his predeceflqr. 
He greatly enlarged the city of Rome itfdf, 
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und.made it a fea-port by fortifying the 

■ haven at thft mouth of the river Tiber. 

Lucius Tarquinius, a man of Greek ex- 
. traftion by his father's fide, and admitted to 
the privilege of a Roman citizen under the 
reign of Ancus Marcius, was raifed to the 
throne for his uncommon merit, and (hewed 
himfelf worthy of that high truft, which 
was repofed in him by the Romans. He en- 
ci^afed the number of the Senators to thriee 
hundred, greatly enlarged their territories, 

■ and' beautified the city ; and, after an illuf- 
. trious reign of thirty-eight years, was afl!af- 
"finated in his palace by the contrivance of 
the two fons of Ancus Marcius, who hoped 
^fter his death to recover the kingdom, which 
thdi" father had been pofl^efled of. But their 
Scheme was far from mcceeding, for Tarqui- 

< iiitis was fo well beloved by his peppie, tnat 
'the perfons, who committed the murder, were 
«»ecuted, and the fons of Ancus baniflied,arid 
their cftates confifcated. TuUius Setvius, 
•Who had married the daughter of Tarquini- 
Tis, fucceeded to the crown by the artfol 
management of his mother-in-law, and by 
the favour of the people, though without the 
concurrence either of the Senate or Patrici- 
ans. Tullius was certainly a man of real me- 
rit, and, as I think, fuperior in point of abi-^ 
lities to all the Roman Kings, Romulus alone 
excepted. But as he feemed to aflFeft a De- 
mocracy, and was chiefly fupported by the 
0^2 people, 
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people, he was always difagreeable to the Par 
tricians, who looked upon his advancement 
to the crown as an illegal intrufion. But as 
he did moft fignal fcrvices to his country, 
during a glorious reign of foar and forty 
years, I cannot help taking notice of fome 
of his inftitutions, without the knowledge of 
which it is hardly poffible to form a perfeft 
idea of the Roman conftitution. 

TuUius ordered all the Romans to regiftcr 

. their names and ages, with thofe of their pg- 

. rents, wives and children, and the place of 

their abode, either in the city or the countiy. 

: At the fame time he enjoined them to give in 

.lUpon oath a juA valuation of their eif(^s, 

^fon pain of being whipped and fold for (laves, 

i;if they failed in regiAering all thefe partici)- 

. lars. From this regifter he formed nis plan 

for a regular and general militia, which was 

invariably followed by the Romans, 'till. die 

^time of Marius. To efFe6l this he divicted 

;>the whole body of the citizens into fix glkf- 

. fes. The firft clafs conlifted of thofe whofe 

.poffeffions amounted to a hundred \Minf. 

Thefe he armed in the compleateft mariner, 

. and divided into eighty centuries j forty of 

w)uch^ compofed of the younger men, were 

appointed to take the field in time of war ; 

the other forty were affigned for the defence 

' About three hundred pounds. 
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of the city. To thefe eighty centuries of 
Reavy armed foot he added eighteen centuries 
bf horfe, felefted out of thofe who had the 
largeft eftates, and were of diftinguifhisd 
birth, Thus the firft clafs contained ninety- 
eight centuries. The fecond, third, and 

■fourth claffes confifted each of twenty cen- 
turies billy, and were compofed of citizens, 
iVhofe effefts were eftimated at feventy-fiye, 
fifty, and five and twenty Mince ; and their 

'irms were lijghter according to their refpec- 

, tiVe claffes. To the fecond clafs he added 

■ t>)V^o claffes of armourers and axmen : tb the 
.fourth clafs two centuries of trump'eii^l-s 

' And blowers on the horn, which contained 
me martial mufick of the army. Th6 fifth 
elafs corififled of thofe who were wohh 
Welve AT/W and a half, which he divided 
jrito thirty centuries, armed with darts' aiid 

; 5^^ only, and were properly irregulii^. 

;Tthe fixth clafs, which was by puAth^ 
tC\Q^ numerous, was comprehended in oAe 
cfentury only, knd confifled of the pooreft 
citizens, wno were exempted from all 
kinds of taxes, as well as all fervice in tlie 

By this wife difpofition the burden of the 
* Vv^ar fell chiefly upon thofe who were befl able 
fe Support it. Thus, for inflance, if 'he 
Wjsiftfed to faife twenty thoufand men, he di- 
vided that number amongfl the centuries of 
0^3 the 
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the firft five claffes, and ordered *ach centa* 
ry to furnifh its refpeflive quota* He then ■ 
calculated the fum neceffary for the fupporft^ 
of the war, which he divided iii the lame 
manner amongft the centuries, arid ordered ^ 
every man to pay in proportion to his pofiei^ ^ 
(ions. Hence the rich, who were fewer in 
number, but divided into more centuries, 
were not only obliged to ferve oftener, but to 
pay greater taxes. For Tullius thought it 
juft, that thev who had the greateft property 
at ftsdke fhould bear the greateft fhare of tfee; 
burden, both in their perfons and fortune;, 
ias he judged it equitable, that the poof- 
fhould be exempted from taxes, becaufe they' 
were in want of the neceffaries of life ; anci,, 
from the fervice, becaufe the Roman foldiers 
fcrved at that time at their own expence ; a ^ 
cuf^om which continued long after. For th4 „ 
Roman foldiers received no pay, as ' Livy. 
informs us, 'till the three hundred and forty^ 
eighth year ffom the foundation of the citji 
--As the rich, by this regulation, were fub- 
jefted to the greateft fhare of the expence 
arid danger, Tullius made them an ample re- 
compence by throwing the chief power of 
the Government into their hands, which he. 
effeflied by the following fcheme, too artftt} 
fpr the penetration of the common people; / 

^ Liv. lib. 4. p. ^76. 

By 
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. jpy.cthe fundamental conftitution of the 
R^vnantji the ele^ng Magiftrates, bothciyiji> 
aod rmlitary, the enabling or repealing laws> 
aadjthe declaring war, or concluding peace^ 
wfere all determined by the fufFrages of the 
people. But a$ the people voted by their 
€Mi» \ into ten of which every tribe was di- ; 

,c vided,^ 

J* Romulus liad dirided the whole Poopie into^ thirty.; 
ci^ix^ ten of which <:ompofed 4 Tribe. At their comiua^, 
or^^cneral affemblies, the people divided into their re-' 
fpcSfve curiae, and gave their votes man bj man. Ttie 
majbrity of votes in each curia pafied for the voiccr of ttw: 
w^ojeiTuria, and the majority of the curiae for the gene** .- 
ral4|Btermipation of the whole people., 

^Tullius on the contrary took their votes onlyhf-' 
centuries, the whole number of which amounted tbo Uf^'^ 
into which be had fubdivided the fix cl^e$« Butas^ttie : 
B,isfik clafs alone, which was compofed wholly, of th<?. 
ricih^ contained 98 of thefe centuries, if the centuricfs 
df the firft clafs were unanimous, which, as Dionyfiivs 
iaibrms us, was generally the cafe, they carried every 

pamt by a fure majority t>f 3. If they difagreecfy 

TuHius called the centuries of the 2d clafs, and fo on 
'till 97 centuries agreed in one opinion, which madiii 
majority of one. if the numbers continued equiiil, that 
is» 96 on each fide of the queftion, after the five firft.. 
claites had voted; Tullius called up the fixth cl^fs^/ 
which, was compofed wholly of the pooreft people, aAtl* 
contained but one century, and the vote of this cenn 
tu/y determined thequeftion.— - — But this cafe, asDionvr ' 
fiiil t>bferves, happened fo very rarely, that even jthe , 
votes, of the 4th c)afs were feldom called for, and thus 
the votes of the fifth and fixth were generally ufelefir* 
Confequently, when the people voted by their curias^ 
where the vote of every individual was taken, the poor, 
w^p were much the more numerous^ might always be 
0^4 fecure 
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vlded, the meaneft citizen hid in equal vote 
lArith thegreateft: confequeMly, as the poor 
were much more numerous than the ridi, 
tftey carried ievef y point by a fufe majowty. 
Ttaillius altered this methddi difembled the 
p^oplei arid took their ^'otes by centuries, ttet 
Dy' curiae. This artful meafiirc turned the 
fdde, and transferred the majority to the ridi. 
For as the votes of the firft dafs were fiilft 
taktn, the votes of that clafs, which con- 
tained ninety-eight centuries, if unanimoiiSy 
always conftituted a majority of three votes, 
which decided the queftion without taking 
-the votes of the five fucceeding claifesj as 
itl^ey were in that cafe wholly ulelefs. •; ' 
^^' ' Tullius had married his two daughters to 
'Tarquinius and Aruns, thegrandibns ofliis 
' ptedeceffor, whofe guardianfhip he had un- 
^dcJrtaken during their minority. Butwhkt 
" tye is ftrcMig enough to reftram ambition ! 
-^His younger daughter TuUia, the moft am- 
-Tbitious and moft deteftabte of her ftx, tm- 
•*able to prevail upon her hu(band Aruns^ ^o 
-5^ft in depofliig her father, applied to her 
.bfother-in-law Tarquinius, whofe temper 

vTecupe of a great.majoricy.— — -But when the ypte^wtre 
-:49^etti. by centprjes^ according to the new nxelj^fd .i|ir 
f^ituted by TuIIius, that numerous body of the poor, 
which compofed the fingle century of the fixth clafs, an4 
confequently Jiad; but one vote,, became wholly infigpi- 
,cant. 

' was 
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was congenial with her own, and offered to 

be. his wife if he would affert his juftright;, 

a& /he termed it, and attempt to ifupplant her 

father. The offer was accepted, and the mr 

t?eftuous match agreed upon, which was focm 

lafter compleated by the death of her huf- 

band and lifter, who were privately difpatch«- 

ed, that there might benoobftacle remaining. 

Tar^uinius, now the worthy hufband of fuch 

ft. wife, attempted in the fenate to procui;e 

, the depofition of TuUius ; but, failing in his 

deflgfi, at the inftigation of his impious wife, 

jsie procured the old King to be openly aiTa^- 

nated in the ftreet before his palace, ai^ 

the unnatural Tullia drove her charigt .4fi 

.^iumph over the body of her murdered fa- 

ihw* By this complicated fcene of adujit^, 

^murder, andparricide,Taf quin, furname<i the 

ri?roud, forced his way tO' the throne, .mid^to 

ttfiirpation added the njoft execrable and 

-awowed tyranny. The ' Patricians, who h^d 

favoured his ufurpation, either from their 

(hatred to Tullius and the Plebeians, or from 

' the hopes of fliaring in the Government, 

with which, according to Dionyfius, they 

had been privately allured, were the firft 

who felt the bloody effefts of his arbitrary 

■ temper. Not only the friends of Tullius, 

' ' ' . " ■■*' 
1 > Dionyf. Haltcacn. lib. 4. p. l8a. edit. 1546. . 

and 



ij4 ^f *he Kist and Tali: of the 
and thofe whom he fufpe^ted as uneafy un- 
der his ufurpation, but all who were diftin-* 
gttiihed by their fuperior wealth, fell a fa- 
crifice to his fufpicion or avarice. All fuch 
were accufed by his profligate enuflaries, of 
many fiftitious crimes, but particularly of a 
edtifpiracy againft his perfon ; the common 

5)rettfnce of all tyrants. As the tyrant him- 
elf fat as judge, all defence was tifelefi. 
Some received lentence of death, fome of 
banifliment, and the eflates of both were 
alike confifcated. The greater number of 
thbic that were accufed, knowing the true ' 
nKitives of the tyrant's conduft, and defpair^ 
ing of fafety, voluntarily left the city; but 
fdtoe of the ^reateft note were privately mui** 
dered by his orders, whofe bodies could 
never be found. When he had fufficientiy^^ 
thinned the Senate by the death or banifhi ^ 
ment of its moft valuable members, he filled : 
VLft the vacant feats with his own creatureii. ' 
But as he allowed nothing to be propofed or ^ 
done there, but in conformity to his or* • 
derfe, he reduced It to an empty form, with-'' 
out the leaft (hadow of power. ' The Plc^ ^ 
beikhs, who beheld with pleafure the fiiffer- 
ing*' of the Patricians, which they efteemed • 
e;^ft punifhment for their behay4our under * 
the reign of TuUius, were quickly treated - 
with much greiter feverity . For the Tyrant * 

' Dionyf. Halicarn. id. ibid. 

not 
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not only aboliihed all the laws which Tullius 
had eftabiifhed to fecure them againfl: theop«r 
pre£lion^ of the Patricians^ but loaded thexpr 
with ruinous taxes, and prohibited all thesr 
publick religious affemblies, that they migh^. 
have no opportunity of meeting to form &^. 
Cretconfpiracies. Proceeding then upon the 
Conftant maxim of all tyrants, that idleness, ^ 
in the people is the parent of all fedition, he; 
ej^haufted thetn fo much by the flaviih drudg-^; 
ery-in which he kept them conftantly em« : 
ployed at the publick works, that the Patn^ 
cians rejoiced in their turn at the heavier mir: 
feries of the Plebeians, whilft neither of them 
endeavoured to put a period to their commoii 
calamities. After the Romans had groaned 
five And twenty years under this cruel and; 
ignominious bondage, the rape committed . 
by^eirttis, the eldeft fon of Tarquin, upoBt*. 
Lijcretia, the wife of Collatinus,^nemijient». 
Palyician, and near relation of the^ Tarquia 
family, produced a coalition of both orders ; 
which ended in the expullion of Tarquia 
and his fons, and a folemn abjuration o£r 
monarchical Government. ; - ; » 

The tyranny of Tarquin had made the, 
very name of King fo odious to the Rpmans^v 
in general, that the Patricians, who were, 
the. chief condu(9:or8 of this revolution^! 
found it no difficult matter to eftablifh an 

■^ ' Arif. 
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' Ariftocracy upon the ruins of Monarchy* 
Two Magiftratcs were appointed, termed 
Confuls, vefted with the regal power, whofe 
pfEce was annual and elective. The Senate 
was filled up out of the moft eminent of the 
Plebeians, after they had firft been created 
Patricians, and the people reftored to their 
right of holding affemblies, of giving their 
.votes, and doing whatever they were intitled 
to by former cuftoms. But the power of the 
people was rather nominal than real. For 
though the Confuls were annually cleftcd by 
the fufFrages of the people, a privilege which 
carried iSic appearance of a Democracy, 
yet as the votes were taken by centuripi;> 
not by tribes, the Patricians were generally 
joaflcrs of the ele6lion. It is remarkable 
Ihat, after the expulfion of Tarquin, Diony- 
fius conftantly terms the new Government 
an Ariftocracy. It evidently appears = t;9p 
lfcx>ugh the whole remaining part oif his^ W- 
. t<M7, that there was a felfilh and haughly 
;fa£tion amongft the Patricians, who affe^tjexi 
a tyr^nical Oligarchy, and aimedatreduciiig 
^ Plebeians to a ftate of fervitude. VaJ^- 
rius^ furnamed Poplicola, the moft hiuxiaiie 
patriot of all thofe who were concerned in 
Jbftnifliing the Tarcjuins, introduced fomje .Ijie- 
sedcent laws> which, according to Dloydyii-* 

" Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. 5. p. 205. '* ." 

US, 
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,iis, gave great relief to the Plebeians; For 
by one he made it capital for any perfon to 
exercife any magiftracy over the Romans, un- 
lefs that office Ihould be received from the 
people : as he ordered bv another, that no 
Roman ftibuld be punimed without a legal 
trial J and that if any Roman ftiould be con- 
demned by any magiftrate to be fined, whip^ 
:ped, or put to death, the condemned perfon 
might appeal from the fentence of that Ma- 
giftrate to the people, and fhould be liable to 
no punifhment 'till his fate had been det^S*- 
niined by their fufFrages. A plain proof thiit 
tlie Plebeians 'till that time laboured undcSr 
grievances not very confiftent with their pre[- 
""teftded liberty. Another proof may be drawh 
■from the wretched ftate of the Plebeians,-42fi- 
der the cruel oppreffions arifingfrom the avS- 
:*nce and extortions of the Patricians, wtudi 
firft gave birth to thofe perpetual fedition*, 
which fill the hiftory of that RepuWiclt. 
War as the Roman foldiers, who were all; finsiie 
■citizens, not only paid their proportion of 
=:the taxes, but were obliged to ferve in the 
-fieldi at their own expence during the whole 
cajnpaign, thi^ fre<juently obliged them^to 
* borrow money at high intereft of the Patrii-^ 
ipikns, who had cngrofTed by far the greater 
part of publick wealth, but as the Ro- 
man terntories were often ravaged by their 
neighbours in thofe wars, which Tarquin 

per- 
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perpetnally incited to procure the recovery 6f 
nis crown, the lofs fell heavieft upon the Ple- 
beians, who were frequently ftript of gfll 
tbeir cffe6ts, and reduced to the utmoft po- 
verty. Hence unable to pay the principal of 
their debts, joined to an accumulated load 6f 
ufury upon ufury, they were furrendered by 
the judges to the difcretion of their -ci'cditoris. 
Thefe unfeeling wretches confined their debt- 
ors inchains , tortured their bodies with whiprf, 
and treated them with fuch inhumanity, thit 
great numbers of the Romans were. in as bai 
a fituation as the poor Athenians when Soloh 
firft undertook the adminiftration. The ef- 
fcfts of this deteftable treatment of people, 
'Mfho had been taught to call themielves frtiy 
wpeared about twelve years after the erefti^ 
tn their new Government. For when tht 
Tarquins had raifed up a confederacy of t!ili^ 
ly cities of the Latines againft them, ^el^fe- 
beians peremptorily remfed to enlift -till a 
rote wias pafled for the abolition of tfcek 
debts. As perfuafions had no effeft, ^Ht 
Senate met upon the occafion. Valerius, tfec 
fon of the humane Poplicola, pleaded ftrong;- 
ly in favour of the people, but was violenffy 
oppofed by Appius Claudius, a haughty ^ftu 
imperious man, who is termed by DionVfitls 
an abettor of the Oligarchy, and head of thit 
fftSlion^ which were enemies to the pee^. 
The moderate men amongft the Senfttors 
3 , pro- 
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propofed that the debts fhould be paid out 
of me pubiick treafury ; a meafure whicft 
would preferve the poor for the fervicc of the 
State, and prevent any injuftice to the credi- 
tors. Salutary as this mealure muft fcem, 
the oppofition was fo ffreat that nothing was 
agreed to, and the remit of the debates was^ 
^v That no decree ihould be made at prefcnt 
relating to this affair, but that as foon as the 
war fliould be concluded with fucccfs, the 
Confols fliould lay it before the Senate, and 
take their vote upon the occalron. That in 
the mean time no debt fliould be fued for* 
and that the execution of all laws, except 
thpfe relating to the war, fliould be fiifpend- 
cd/^ This decree did not wholly quiet the 
ferment amongfl: the people. Several of thje 
jpoorer fort demanded an immediate aboUfaon 
t)f tjieir debts, as the condition for their tak- 
ing a fliare in the dangers of the war, aiid 
looked upon this delay rather as an impofii- 
tion. The Senate, who, as the event fli^wrcd, 
were determined never to grant their requeft; 
and yet were afraid of new commotions, rei 
folvcd to aboHfli theConfulfliip, and all otiher 
M agiftracies for the prefent, and to invcft.i 
new Magiftrate with abfolute and unlimited 
power, and fubjeft to no accotmt for his aci 
tions. This new officer was termed the Dic^ 
tator, and the duration of his office was Ur 
mited to fix mouths, at the end of whidl 

term 
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term the Confuls were to refume their for- 
mer authority. The chief reafon, as ' Die* 
nyfius informs us, which induced the Senate 
to make ufe of this dangerous expedient, was 
to evade that law which Poplicola had pror 
cured in favour of die Plebeians, which made 
it death for a Ma^iftrate to punifh a Roman 
without a legal trial, or before he was coni* 
demned by the people. The Senate then 
made a decree for the eledtion of aDidlator; 
and die Plebeians ignorant, as Dionyiius obr 
ferves, of the importance of that decree, xiPt 
only confirmed the refoludons of the Senate^ 
but gave up to them the power of chufing 
the perfon who (hould be invefted with .that 
dignity. Titus Laitius, one of the^Confv^s, 
was nominated by his colleague, accordin|^to 
the form at that dme agreed upon in the do- 
nate. When the Didlator appeared in, al} 
the pomp and grandeur of his new of&ce, 
he uruck a terror into the moft turbuleati 
and the people, thus tricked out of that law 
which was tneir only protection, immedAatCr 
ly fubmitted. Lardus, who feems to have 
been one of the greatefl men of liis dQte» 
ordered in a general regifter of all die Ro« 
mans, and formed his army after that.wi^ 
method firfl inflituted by Servius TuUius^ 
When he took the field he pcrfuaded thel/a-i 
tines, by his fmgular addrefs, to difband their 
forces and conclude a truce, and thus divert- 

* Dionyf. Halicarn. lib, 5. p. 247. 

ed 
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«d the impending ftorm without fighting. 
He then returned home, and refigned his 
office before the time was expired, without 
having exercifed any one aft of feverity upon 
a iingle Roman. A noble inftance of mo^ 
deration and publick virtue ! 

At the expiration of the truce, which was 
made for one year only, the Latines took the 
field with a powerful army. Aulus Poft- 
htimius was created DiiSator by the Romans, 
and a decifive battle was fought near the 
Lake Regillus, in which the Romans were 
compjleatly vidors. Sextus Tarquin was 
killed upon the fpot, and old Tarquin the 
iather died foon after. As foon as this war 
was ended, the Senate, regardlefs of their 

fromife, ordered all thofe fuits for debt to 
e ddtcrmined according to law, which had 
4been fufpended during the war. This faith- 
lefs proceeding raifed fuch violent comm6- 
tiox|s amongft the people, that a foreign war 
was judged the beft expedient to divert the 
florm which threatened the Ariftocracy. The 
haughty Appius Claudius, and Publius Ser^** 
vilius, a mian of a very different charaftefj 
were nominated Gonfuls by Pofthumius and 
his ' colleague, which feems a manifeft inva- 
fion of the rights of the people. A war was- 
refolved upon againft the Volfcians, but the 

' Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. 6. p. 255. 

R Pie- 
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Plebeians again reftifed to obey the fummons 
for inlifting. Servilius adhered to the max- 
ims of Valerius, and advifed an immediate 
decree for the abolition of the debts. But 
he was furioufly oppofed by " the inexorable 
Appius, who called him a flatterer of the 
people, and declared that it would be giving 
up the Government to the people, when th^ 
had it in their power to live under an Aris- 
tocracy. After much time was fpent in 
thefe debates, Servilius, who was a popular 
man, prevailed upon the Plebeians by hi^ in- 
treaties, and railed an army of volunteers, 
with which he marched againft the leniemy. 
TheVolfciansi who placed theirchiefdepen- 
dance upon the difunion which prevailed 
amongft the Romans, fubmitted to whatever 
terms the Conful fhould think proper to-im- 
pofe, and delivered three hundred hoftages 
chofen out of their principal families^ as a 
fecurity for their behaviour. But this fub- 
miffion was far from real, and calculated 
only to amufe the Romans, and gain time for 
their military preparations. War was once 
more decreed againft theVolfcians; butwhilft 
the Senate was deliberating about thenumber 
of the forces proper to be employed, a man 
advanced in years appeared in the Forum, and 

' Dionyf. Halicarn. lib, 6. p, 266. 

im- 
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implored the affiftancc of the people. * Fa- 
mine fat piftured iti his pale and meagre face, 
and the fqualid hue of his drefs indicated 
the extremes of poverty and wretchednefs, 
•This man, who was not unknown to the 
people, and, according to report, had borne 
a command in the army, firft ftiewed feveral 

'honourable fears in his breaft, remains of the 
wounds he had received in the ferviceof his 
country, and then informed them : '' That 
•* jhe " had been prefent in eight and twenty 

^-battles, and frequently recdved rewards 

^* beftowed only upon fuperior bravery: 
*^'that in the Sabine war his cattle were 

^* driven off by the enemy, his eftate plun- 

^^'dered, and his houfe reduced to afhes : 
**" that under thefe unhappy circumftances 

^* he was compelled to borrow nioney topay 
** the publick taxes ; that this debt, accu- 

••'* mulated by ufury, reduced him to the fad 
*^'tieceflity of felling the eftate defcended 

•*^'to him from his anceftors, with what 
*^ little effe6ls he had remaining : but that 

•-•f all this proving infufRcient, his devouring 

■" debts, like a wafting confumption, had at- 
** tacked his perfon, and he, with his two 

• ; ■ * I have ckiefly followed Livy in his beautiful relation 
of this affair, as the defcription he gives of this unhappy 
objedl, is not only much more ftriking than that of Dio- 
nyfius, but one of the moft pathetick I ever'met with in 
hiftory, Liv. lib. 2. p. 92. 

R 2 " foris, 
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** fons, wexe delivered up as flaves, and 1^ 
«< away to the flaughter-boaie by his ox^t 
^^ tors/' When \ic had fai^ this, he thteif 
off his rags, and fhowed his b^k yet^i^^ 
ing from the ibqurge of his meccil^is ^^ilen 
This fight inflamed the people greatly ; but, 
the debtors breaJpng o^t of their crcdit9(cs 
houfes, moft of whom were Loaded. yndi^ 
chains and fetters, raifed their fury evan to 
madnefs. If any one defired them ta t^j^ 
up arms in defence of their coqp^,, j^ 
debtors {hewed ' their qhains, as the reward 
they had met with for tlieir pajQ: feiyi,9^fmd 
aiked with indignation, whether ifuch HeC- 
Sings were wpriii fighting for ? wh^ ntpiir- 
hers p£ thqm openly decided, that k .^as 
much more eligible to be ilayes |o. ttke 
VoLfcians than the Patricians. Thi&S^iiaite, 
quite difconcerted by th^ viQlepce olr^the 
tumult, intreated gervilius . to tajte tjje joi^ 
nagement of the people. For an ^xpjp^ W^^ 
juft arrived from the Latiues, with ^vice 
that a numerous army of ^e ^ijien^yiiad 
already entered their territorial*. S^rvtUus 
rempnftrated to the people the confeqiyjei^es 
of difunion at fp critical a jim^rei aQd;p?k 
cified them by the affurance that, the Seijgte 
would confirm whatever conx:ef&Q09 i/tie 
fhould make ; he then ordered the criscto 

' Dioriyf. Halicarn. lib. 6. p. 268/ 

pro- 
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prock^mj that no: citizen who valuntarily 
inlifted fhoQld be fubjefl: to thd demands or 
mfults of his creditors yrhilft the army con- 
tinued in th?: field. The people now floc^^ 
^ in with che^fulnefs, and the kvKS ware 
loon comf)le^<ed; Servilitis took the field 
and defeated the Volfciansi made himfelf 
mdfter of their camp, took fet^eral of their 
4cities, and divided the whole plunder among!): 
hks fotdiers. At the news of this fuc^efs 
the fanguinary ' Appius ordered all the Vol- 
ibfan hoftages to be brought intd theForum, 
there to be Whipped and pubUckly beheaded. 
And when at his return ServiKus d^anded 
a triam{^, he loudly oppofed it, called him 
a lk6):ious mail, and accufed hiifi of defraud- 
ikg the treafury of the booty, and prevailed 
.Xkfmi the Sehdte to deny him that honour, 
^rvilius^. enraged at this ufage^ entered the 
city in triumph with his armt, amidft the 
acclamditions of the people, tet tne great mor- 
tificatioh of the Patricians. 
- Under the following confulfliip the iSa- 
^bine^ prepare to invade the Romans, and 
'^►the people again refufed td ferve ttnlefs liie 
debts were firft aboliflied. Lartius, the firft 
^diftator, pleaded ftrongly for the people; but 
theinfiexible Appiuspropofed the nomination 
-of a Diftator, as the only remedy againft the 

' Daonyf. Halicarn. lib. 6. p« ^70. 

R 3 mutiny* 
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mutiny. His motion was carried in the Se- 
nate by a majority of voices, and Manius Va- 
lerius, a brother to the grea:t Poplicola, was 
created Diftator. Valerius, who was a man 
of great honour, engaged his word to the 
Plebeians, that if they would ferve chear- 
fully upon this occafion, he would undertiake 
the Senate (hould reward them by quietirig 
the contefts relating to their debts, and 
granting whatever they could reafonably de- 
fire ; and commanded at the fame time that 
no citizen Ihouid be fued for debt during his 
adminiftration. The people had fo often 
experienced the publick virtue of the Vale- 
rian family, and no longer apprehenfive of 
being again impofed upon, offered themfelvis 
in fuch crowds, that ten legions of four 
thoufand men each were levied, the greateft 
army of natives the Romans had ever brbUght 
into the field. The Diftator finifhcd the 
campaign with glory, was rewarded with a 
triumph, and difcharged the people from far- 
ther lervice; * This ftep was not at all 
agreeable to the Senate, who feared the jbeb- 
ple would now claim the performance or tbt 
Diftator's promifes. Their fears were jaft j 
for Valerius kept his word with the peopld, 
and moved the Senate that the promife they 
had made to him might be taken into cohi- 

' DionyC Halicarn* lib, 6. p. 276 — 77. 

fideration. 
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"fideration. But the Appian faftion oppQfe4 
it with the utmoft virulence, and exclaim?^ 
againft his family as flatterers of the peopl^; 
and introducers of pernicious laws. Vale-^ 
rius, finding his motion over-ruled, reproach- 
ed the Senate for their behaviour, and fore*i 
told the confequences which would attend it 3^ 
and quitting the Senate abruptly, called un 
aflembly of the people. After he had thankn 
ed them for then* fidelity and bravery, hein** 
formed them of the ufage he had met with 
in the Senate, and declared how greatly both 
he and they had been impofed upon ; ancj 
refigning his office, fubmitted himfelf to 
whatever, treatment the people fhould think 
proper. The people heard him with equal 
veneration and compaflion, and attei)ded.hini 
hc^ie from the Forum with repeated acdan 
mations. The Plebeians now kept no me^r 
fores with the Senate, but affembled opei^ly^ 
ahd>confulted about feceding from th? Pa^ 
tricians. To prevent this ftep, the Senate 
ordered the Confuls not to difmifs their Ar- 
mies, but to lead them out into the field, 
under. pretence that the Sabines were again 
prepanng for an invafion. The Confuls left 
the city, and incamped nearly together; but 
thefoldiers, inftigated by one Sicinnius Bel- 
lijtuf, feizedthe arms and enfigns to avoid 
violating their military oath, leceded from 
the Confuls, and after they had appointed 
R 4 Sicinnius 
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Sicinnius commander in cMef, ;incamped ait 

a certain eminence near the liver Ania^ 

^ich from that event was always teriaoi 

the M)ris Sacer^ or the Holy ModntaDin. ' • 

- When the news of the ^ftc^on was 

brought to Rome, the corifufioa was fo 

^^t, that the city had the appearance x>f n 

pl^jdt taken by ftorm, and the AppiaK-fac- 

^n were fevei^ly reproached as the traufeof 

**his defertion. Their enemies at thefanSie 

^tfee making inroads up ta the very gates' of 

Rome, increafed the general conftemation,as 

the Patricians were terribly afraid they would 

W joined by the feceders. But the fbkii^rs 

' %>ehaved with fo much decency and modcra-. 

kioft, that the Senate after long debates ffint 

ideputies to invite them to return, with the 

promife of a general amnefty. The offer 

■ was received with fcom, and the Patricias 

^iircre charged with diffimulation, iii preteiid- 

l^^ ignoratice of the juft demands of the 

i^Iebeians, and the true caufc of their fedef-* 

• Tion: At the return of the deputies^, the afr^ 

'' fair was a^ajn debated in the Senate. A^rip- 
pa Menenius, ^ man refpeftable for his'fo-f 

^ perior wifdom and thorough knowl^ge of 
the tf^e principles of govemnieht, arid who 
was alike an enemy to tyranny in thef arifto-r 
cracy, and licentioufnels in the people, ad- 
vifed hcaiing meafures, and propofed to fend 
fuch pirfons as the p^ple gcmld confide in 

' 3 with 
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fuetfe full power topttt an €f)4 1© the feidition 
ta^^the majiner they ihouid ji^ge moft pro* 
I'fftlri withojut farmer appliqatioa tQ the'^e^ 
liate. Mattius V?ikrius,, the laft Did^at^r, 
>|poke nexti and reminded the Senate^, ^* ,^hat 
y bis predi^ions of the wiis which 3»fQ^ld 
*• xefelt fx'om their breach of promtfe w^^ 
^ 1 now verified : that he advi&d a f J)ee4jf ,^- 
/V;€ommodation with the people, kfi,^ 
yM fanSe evik, if fufFered to make ,a farther 
[J* prpgrefs, fliould become incurable ; jEJbat 
" lit hi* opinion the demand? of the pcopie 
f^ would nfe higher than the bare abolition 
f^ of debts, and that they would mfift.uppn 
r^* fech fecurity as might be the firto^tar- 
:;if5 dian of thi^r rights and liberty fpt th6 
, V future; becaufe the late inftitution^^of 
: :.f *r th« Diftatorfhip had fuperfeded the Va- 
: 1* lerian law, which was before the oj^ly 
»f^ guardian of their liberty 5 and: the, late 
..iV denial of a triumph to the Conful Servi- 
^-*f liu8, who had deferved that honpHr inpre 
-"N\^S,than any man in Rome, evidently pr<>yed, 
c;f^ that the pepple were deprived of alfl»oft 
\:f\ all thpfe privileges they had formerly ^n- 
^^jjetyed^ fmce aConful and a Dictator ^*ho 
.r;^ Ihewed the leaft concern fpr the inteirefts 
; r? ? of . the people, were treated with ,. abufe 
f-/' and ignominy by the Senate : that he did 
ff not impute thefe arbitrary meafuresi to, the 
^ riRpfl: cctfifiiierable aijd reipeftable perfons 

" amongft 
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** amongft the Patricians, but to a comhi- 
" nation of proud and avaritious men, wholly 
" intent upon unwarrantable gain ; who by 
" advancing large fums at cxceffive interelV, 
** had enflaved many of their fellow-citizens, 
•' and by their cruel and infulting treatment 
** of their unhappy debtors, had alienated 
" the whole body of the Plebeians from the 
" Ariftocracy : that thefe men, by forming 
•• themfelvcs into a faftion, and placing 
" Appius, a known enemy to the people 
" and abettor of the Oligarchy at their 
** head, had under his patronage, reduced 
" the commonwealth to its prefent deipe- 
" rate fituation." He concluded by fecond- 
ing the motion of Menenius for fending am- 
baffadors to put a fpeedy end to the fedition 
upon the bell terms they fhould be able to 
obtain. 

Appius, finding himfelf thus perfonally 
attacked, rofe up and replied to Valerius in 
a hot inflammatoiy fpeech full of the moft 
virulent in veftives. He denied that he was 
ever guilty of inflaving his debtors : ** He 
« denied too, that thofe who had afted in 
" that manner could be charged with injuf^ 
" tice, fmce they had done no more than 
" the laws allowed. He affirmed that the 
** imputation of being an enemy to the peo- 
** pie, and favouring Oligarchy, arofe nom 
" his Heady adherence to the Ariftocracy, 

" and 
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'* and equally afFefted all thofe of fuperior 
V worthy who like him difdained to be go- 
S^- verned by their inferiors, or to fufFej? the 
^S 'form of government which they had in- 
*V herited from their anceftors to deviate into 
*^ the worft: of all conflitutions, a Demo- 
^^ -cracy. He recriminated upon Valerius, 
*^ and charged him with aiming at Tyranny, 
'* by courting the moft profligate of the ci- 
" tizens, as the moft effe<ftual and fhorteft 
" way of inflaving his country. He termed 
" the feceders, vile, mean wretches, a 
" thoughtlefs fenfelefs multitude, whofe pre- 
** fent arrogance had been firft infpired by 
" that old man, as he contemptuoufly called 
^5 Valerius. He declared abfolutely againfl: 
** fending ambafladors, or making the leaft 
*^. cpncefiion, and advifed rather to arm the 
** flaves, and fend for afliftance from their 
^t allies the Latines, than fubmit to any 
'^ thing that might derogate from the power 
** and dignity of the Patriciansi He pjx)- 
" pofed, if the feceders fhouHappe^r in arras 
" : againft them, to put then- wives and 
** children to death before their faces by 
*' the moft fevere and ignominious tor- 
** tores. But if they, would fubmit at.dif- 

* It is rjeinarlfablip that Appius terms the.Ariftocracy, 
which, at that very time, was hardly of feventeen years 
Handing, the form of government vy^hich they bad in- 
herited from tMcir anceftors. 

" cretion 
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*V credon to the Senate, he ad^fed to treat 
^. thein. with moderation/' This fpeech 
prodoced a violent tumult in the Senate ; and 
tixe yoiing Patridans who adhered to Appiui 
bcdiartti with fo much infolence, that the 
Ccaifuls threatened to exclude them from tht 
pnbHek councils, by a law which fhotdd fii 
li» a^e for the qualification of every Sena^ 
tor. NotJiing was determined at that time; 
bat m a few ascpj the moderate party^ fu|}^ 
j^QTted by the minnefs of the Confiils^ pre^ 
vaiicdagainft the ftill inflexible Appiu^j ainfd 
ten^ambafiadors^ at the head of whom were 
MeRenius and Valerius, were fent with full 
prfivers to treat with the feceders* After 
many debates, Menenius in the name of 
fehe Senate promifed full redrefs of all their 
grievances with refpe£^ to the debts, aind 
offered to confinkitlns promife by theiolemA 
oQ^hs of all the ambafladors. His ofier wa^ 
Upon the podnt of being accepted, when Lu^ 
aas ;|unius, who afFe6ted the fvimame of 
Bratm; a bold and able Plebeian, inteipofed 
andf hififted upon fuch a fecurity from the 
Stoate as might prote^ thePleb^ans for the 
future from the power of their enemies, wh6 
di^gtet jgbad an c^portunity of wreaking tiidr 
vengeance on the people for the ftep they 
4illd'Staken. When Menenius^ defired to 
IdibW what fecurity he requiredy Junius de- 
maiided leave for the people to -chufeai^ 
: :^ nually 
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nually a certain number of magiftrates o^ 
q{ their own body, vefted with the power q{ 
defendins their rights and liberties, an^ prof 
tcding their perions from injury aad vip*- . 
lence. As this new and unexpected diemand 
&emedof too great confequence to bc^apQ^ 
ed by the ambaiTadors* Valerius with.ipmf 
others were fent to take the opinion of the 
Senate upon that fubjeCl. V^I^rixis lliid this 
demand before the Senate, and gatfehaaopb* 
nion that the favour ihould be granted, sus^ 
Appiusy as ufual, oppofed it wit£ Qu\r^^ma$ 
fury. But the majority, determined i^tgil 
events tp put a period to the feceiIioii> xati^ 
fied all the promifes made by the ambaiTaf- 
dors^ and granted the defired fecurity, Ihc 
feeders hdd their affembly in the camp^ aii^ 
tdl^n^ the votes by curiae, elected five ;pa|^ 
ions lor their annual magifJirates, who wiiice 
termed Trilxunes of the people. By ailaw 
made immediately after the election, the peri* 
ions. of the Tribunes vvere rendered facred:; 
^d the people obliged themfelves to fweair 
by virhatever was held moft facred, that tiiqr 
and their pofterity would prefei*ve it iayi(>f 
■Jably.- \ . .- , :.\-\ 

ThjB ere6tion of the tribunitial-po|f«c 
which happened about ieventeen years .^ter 
the expulfion of the Kings, is certainly ^ 
aera from- which the liberty of the Romftfi 
people ought properly to be dated. AU the 

neigh- 
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neighbouring States were at that time fuh- 
jc6l to Ariftocracy, where the people had 
iittle or no fhare in the government ; and it 
appears evidently from the Roman hiftori- 
ans, that the Romans intended to eftablifh 
the fame form of government at Rome after 
the abolition of monarchy. For the Senate, 
as Livy ' informs us, gave a loofe to that 
unbounded joy which the death of Tarquin 
infpired, and begun to opprefs and injure the 
people, whom 'till that time they had court- 
ed with the utmoft affiduity. But Salluft 
is more full and explicit. For he * affirms, 
*' That after the expulfion of the Kings, as 
long as the fear of Tarquin and the burthen- 
fome war with the Etrurians kept the Ro- 
mans in fufpence, the government was ad- 
miniftered with equity and moderation . But 
as foon as ever the dread of thofe impending 
dangers was removed, the Senate begun to 
domineer over the people, and treat them as 
flaves ; inflifting death or fcourging after the 
arbitrary manner of defpotick Tyrants ; ex- 
pelling them from their lands, and arrogat- 
ing the whole power of government to them- 
felves, without communicating the leaft 
fhare of it to the Plebeians." Thus the 
people, before* the creation of this magif- 

' Liv. lib. 2. p. 91. 

* Salluft. Fragment, apud Auguftili. dc ciritatc Dei, 
lib. 2. cap. 18. edit. Kroben, 1569. 

tracy, 
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tracy, were amufed with the name of Liber- 
ty, whilft in faft they had only changed the 
Tyranny of one, for the more galling yoki 
of three hundred. But the tribunitial-power 
proved an invincible obftacle to the arbitrary 
Ichemes of the Ariftocratick fa6tion, and at 
laft introduced that due admixture of Demo- 
cracy, which is fo effentialty neceflary to the 
conftitution of a well regulated Republick. • 
^ As a nlinute detail of a hiftory fo well 
known as that of the Romans would be 
quite fuperfluous, I fhall only obferve, That 
the Democratick power in that Republick 
did not arrive at its juft ftate of indepen- 
dancCi -till the Plebeians were not only en- 
titled to thehigheft polls and dignities, equal- 
ly with the Patricians, but 'till the Plebifcita 
or decrees made by the people in their af- 
fembly by tribes, ' were confirmed to be 

■ In the Comitia Tributa, or afliinblies by tribes, the 
people voted in the fame manner as in the Comitia Cu- 
i^iata, or affemblies by curiae. The majority of fingle 
votes in every tribe conftituted the voice of that' tribe, and 
the majority of the tribes decided, the queftion. But the 
Patricians confcious of their fuperiority in the Comitia 
Centuriata, or affemblies by centuries, conftantly refufed 
to obey the Plebifcita or Decrees made by the people in 
their aflemblies by tribes, which they infifted were bind- 
ing to the Plebeians only. ^ After the abolition of the De- 
cemvirate the people obtained a Law : — *' That all Laws 
pafled in their affemblies by tribes (hould have equal force 
with thofe made in the aflemblies by centuries, and (hould 
be equally obligatory to all the Romans without diftinc- 
tion." 

equally 
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equally binding as thofe made in their aA 
feinbly by centuries. This law was firft 
made when the Tyranny of the Decemvirs 
was abolifhed by the fecond feceilion of the 
people to the Sacred Mountain, but was per- 
petually violated by the overbearing power 
of the Ariftocracy. But an event fimilar to 
tbat which occafioned the fii-ft feceffion of the 
people, to which they properly owed the ori- 
gin of their liberty, was the caufe a£ the third 
and lafl feceflion, which fully compleated 
that liberty, and gave the fatal blow to the 
arbitrary Ariftocratick f aftion . Veturius, the 
fon of Titus Veturius, who had been Conful 
and died infolvent, borrowed a fum of money 
of one Plotius to defray the expences of his 
father's funeral. As the father was greatly 
indebted to the fame Plotius, he demanded 
of young Veturius the payment of both debts 
which his father and he himfelf had con- 
trafted. As the unhappy young man was 
utterly unable to fatisfy the demand, Plotius 
feized his unfortunate debtor, and confined 
him to the work of a flave, 'till he had dif- 
charged both principal and intereft. Ve- 
turius bore his fervitude with patience, and 
did his utmoft to pleafe his creditor. But 
as he refufed to gratify the deteftable pafiion 
of the infamous Plotius, he treated him with 
the qtmoft inhumanity to force him to a 
compliance. One day he had the good ibr- 

time 
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tune to efcape out of the houfc of his mcr- 
cilefs creditor, and fled to the Forum, where 
he ihewed his back torn with ftripes and his 
body covered with blood, and Explained the 
rcaion of his ftiocking treatment. The peo*- 
ple^ enraged at fo dreadful a fpeftacle, • de- 
manded an abfolute fecurity againfl: that law, 
which gave the creditors fuch a fhamefur 
power over their* infolveftt debtors. F6r 
though that lawhad beenaboliftied near forty 
years before upon a like occafioA, yet the Pa- 
tricians, by their fuperior power, had ag^in 
revived it. The Confuls reported the affair 
t30 the Senate, who committed Plotius to 
prifon, and ordered all thofe who were in 
cuftody for debt to be fet at liberty* The 
Plebeians, not fatisfied with thefe trifling 
conceflions, infilled upon the abfolute abb- 
Ikion of that inhuman law 5 but they Were 
oppofed with equal animofity by the Patri- 
cians. Defpairing therefore of gaining their 
point by intreaties and remonflrrances, they 
retired in a body to the Janiculum, refolutely 
determined never to enter the city, 'till they 
had received full fatisfadion. The Seriate, 
alarmed at this feceflion,had-recourfeto their 
laft refource in all defperate cafes, the crea- 
tion of a Diftator. Q^Hortcnfius was no- 
minated Di6tator upon this occasion, a man 
of great temper and prudence, and a real 
friend to liberty. As he was vefted with 

S abfolute 
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abfolute power by virtue of hjs office, hcf 
totally abolifhed that law which had given 
fuchjuftcaufe of uneafinefs, and, notwith- 
{landing all the oppofition of the Senate, 
revived and confirmed two laws which had 
been formerly made, though conftantly vio- 
lated by the Patricians. One was, *' that 
the decrees made by the Plebeians ihould be 
equally obligatory to the Patricians;" the 
other, '^ that all laws paffed in the Senate 
ihould be laid before the Comitia, or ai&m- 
blies of the people, either to be confirmoi or 
rejefted." Thus the liberty; which the Ple- 
beians had acquired by the firft feceffion, was 
confirmed in the plaineft andflrongcft man- 
ner by the laft, which happened about two 
hundred and fix years after. For the Patri- 
cians, from that memorable s&ra, had fcarce 
any other advantage over the Plebeians, ex- 
cept what arofe from their fuperior wealth, 
and that refpeft which is naturally paid by 
inferiors to men of fuperior birth. 

It is evident, from that fudden change 
which the Plebeians experienced in the beha* 
viour of tlie Patricians at the death of Tar- 
quin, that if the Senate could have fupported 
themfelves in that arbitrary power, which 
they fo vifibly aimed at, the condition of the 
people would have been juft like that of the 
Pohfli peafants under their imperious Lords. 
For in that detellable Ariftocracy, the Patri- 
3 cians. 



cianS, not content with the wealth of the 
Rcpublick, which centered chiefly in their 
own body, ufed theii* utntoft efforts to en- 
grofs the entire poflefllon of the lands. The 
feccffion of the people, and the creation of 
the Tribunes, defeated the fchemes they had 
formed for eftabliftiing an Ariftocratick ty- 
ranny. But the frequent attempts to revive 
the Agrarian law prove undenidbly, that the 
Patricians never loft fight of their ambitious 
views of aggrandizing their families by an 
illegal ufurpation of the conquered lands. 
Sptirius Caffius, a Patrician 5 was the firft au- 
thor of this law, about eight years after the 
fecelfion, with a view of raiimg himfelf to 
the regal power by conciliating the affeAion 
and intereft of the people. The law itfelf 
was certainly juft, and founded upon that 
equality in the diftribution of the land, 
which was a part of the conftitution, as fet- 
tled by their founder Romulus. The plea 
therefore of Caflius, " That the lands, wnich 
^* had been conquered by the blood and va- 
"^^ lour of the people, fhould be taken from 
** the rich and applied to the fervice of the 
^^ publick," was founded upon the ftri6teft 
equity, as well as the fundamental princi- 
ples of their conftitution. Even Appms, the 
tnoft inveterate enemy to the people, ac- 
knowledged the juftice of his propolal, fince 
he moved that commiffioners ftiould be ap- 
S 2 pointed 
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pointed by the Senate to fix the boundaries 
of the land in queftion, and fell or let it out 
in farms for the benefit of the publick. This 
advice was unanimoufly approved of, and 
the Senate paffcd a decree, that ten of the 
moft ancient confular Senators fhould be ap- 
pointed commiffioners to carry this fcheme 
into execution. This decree at once pacified 
the people, and ruined Caflius. For as he 
had propofed to divide two-thirds of the 
lands between the Latines and the Hemici, 
whofe affiftance he at that time courted, the 
people gave him up to the refentment of the 
Senate, who condemned him for plotting to 
introduce a fingle tyranny, and ordered him 
to be thrown down the Tarpeian precipice. 

This was the firft rife of the tamous A- 
grarian law. Which occafioned fuch frequent 
contefts between the Senate and the people, 
and ftirred up the firft civil war in Rome, 
which ended in the murder of both the 
Gracchi, about three hundred and fifty years 
after. For the Senate not only evaded the 
nomination of the commiffioners, as they" 
had promifed in their decree, but, whenever 
that affair was brought upon the carpet, they 
adted with an infincerity and artifice which 
are highly inconfiftent with the fo much 
vaunted probity of the Roman Senate. Un- 
lefs therefore we attend to the true reafons 
upon which the Agrarian law was originally 

foimded, 
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founded, we can never form a right judg- 
ment of the perpetual diffenfions between the 
Senate and the Tribunes upon that fubjeft. 
For though the chief blame, in all thefe con- 
tefts, is moft commonly thrown upon the 
turbulent and feditious temper of the Tri- 
bunes, yet, if the real caufe of thofe diffen- 
fions is impartially examined, we ftiall find 
that moft of them took rife from the avarice 
and injuftice of the Patricians. But though 
the tribunitial power was fometjmes made 
fubfervi^nt to the interefted views of fopie 
am|>itious Tribunes, yet np argument can 
juftly be. drawn from the abufe of that pow- 
er againft its real utility. For how much it 
was dreaded as the bulwark of the liberty of 
the people, is evident from this confidera- 
tion : that it w^& reduced almoft to iipthing 
by Sylla, apd afterwards totally abforbed by 
Auguftjus and the fucceeding Emperors, w^o 
nev^r looked upon the peopk as thoroughly 
iiiilaved 'till they had annexed the tribunitijil 
po^yer to the imperatorial dignity. . . . 

I remarked before, that when the highejft 
dignities and employments in theRepublick 
were lai^ open to the Plebeians, and the de-^ 
grees of the people had the fame force, and 
giffefted the Patricians in the fame manner as 
4:hofe which were iffued by the Senate, the 
Pemocratick power was raifea to an equality 
with the Ariftocratick. But as a third power, 
. S3 or 
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or cftatc (as wc term it) was wanting, capable 
oiFprcferving the recjuifite ^uifibrium be- 
tween the other two, it was impoffible, fron^ 
the very nature of the Republican conftitu- 
tion, that the equality between the two pow- 
ers could be long fupported. The concef-, 
(ions made by Hortenfius quieted indeed the 
civil diflcnfions ; and it is remarkable too, 
that after peace was reftored to the Repub-r 
lick, the progrefs of the Jloman conquefts 
was fo amazinglv rapid, that in little more 
than twohnndreaycars from that period they 
had fubjugated the moft opulent empires in 
the univcnc. But the fame conqucft5, which 
raifed the Republick to the fummit of her 
grandeur, threw too much weight into the 
Democratick fcale, and, by totally corruptr 
ing the Roman manners, brought on the fi-j 
nal ruin of their liberty and conftitution. 
For as every conquered Province create^ fuc^ 
peffively a new Government, thefe new dig- 
nities immediately became new objefts of 
avarice and ambition. But as the command 
pf the armies, the government of Provinces, 
and the higheft pofts in the ft ate, were dif- 
pofed of by the ftiffrages of the people ; the 
candidates for thofe lucrative employments 
left no means unattempted to fecure a majo-r 
rity. Hence, as the poor Plebeians were ex- 
tremely numerous, the man who was able to 
diftribute thegreatcft largeffcs, or divert the 

mob 
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mob with the fincft fhews^ was generally 
the moft fuccefefuL Whexi the intereft of 
the candidates was nearly equal, force was 
frequently made ufe of to decide the con- 
teft } and it wais not uncommon to fee the 
• Forum covered with the flaughtered bodies 
of the eleftors. The Generals who wer^ 
dedled fleeced the Provinces to enable them* 
felves to keep up their intereft at home with 
the people, and connived at the rapines of 
their foldiers to fecure their afredtions. 
Hence at Rome liberty degenerated into thp 
moft outrageous licentioufnefs, whilft the 
foldiers gradually wore off that parental love 
for their country, which wa-s once the cha- 
rafteriftick of the Romans, and attached 
themfelves wholly to the fortunes of theit 
Generals, Hence the moft fuccefsful leaders 
began to look upon themfelves no longer as 
fervants, but as mafters of the Republick, 
and each endeavoured to fupport his preten- 
lions by force of arms. The factions of Syl- 
la and Marius filled the city alternately with 
{laughter and rapine, as the fortune or their 
refpe6tive leaders prevailed iti the courfe of 
that deftruftivc conteft; and Rome fre5[U^t- 
iy felt the calamitous efFe6h of war in her 
own bowels, at a time when her vi(Storious 
arms abroad were adding new Provinces to 

' The place of deaioiu 

S 4 her 
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her dominions. Thefe fadions were far 
from expiring with their leaders, but broke 
out again with the fame baleful fury under 
the firft and fecond Triumvirate. Each of 
thefe» ftri6ily fpeaking, were no more than 
coalitions of the fame faftions^ where three 
chiefs united their feveral parties to.crufl^ 
every other. When they had accompliihed 
this, and fatiated their ambition, their ava- 
rice, and their private refentments, by the 
moft bloody profcriptions, they quarrelled 
about the diviiion of power, like captains of 
banditi about the divifion of booty, with 
whom they agreed in principle, and differed 
pnly in degree. Thefe quarrels occafioned 
thofe civil wars, which gave the finilhing 
blow to the Roman Republick* The ableft 
and moft dangerous man, in each Triumvi*. 
rate, proved at laft the conqueror ; and Juv 
lius Caefar firft put thofe chains upon his 
country, which. Auguftus rivetted beyond^^ 
poffibility of removal. 

AU the hiftorians, from whom we have 
received any account of the Roman affairs, 
agree unanimoufly in fixing their conquefi of 
Antiochus the Great, as. .tha sera from 
whence we are to date the rife of luxury and 
corruption amongft them. Livy affures us^ 
th^t luxury was fiirft introduced into their city 
by the army of Manlius at their return from 
Afia. They, he informs us, were the firft 

who 
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who made Rome acquainted with the finely 
ornamented couches, the rich carpets, the 
embroidered hangings, and other expeniive 
produftions of the looms of Afia, with all 
thofe elegant tables of various forms and 
workmanfhip, which were efteemed fo effen- 
tial a part of that magnificence which they 
aflFefled in their furniture. They introduced 
wenches, who fung and played upon differ- 
ent inftxuments, with dancers of anticks,.to 
heighten the mirth and indulgence of the 
table^ To fhew to what height they carried 
the expence and luxury of the table, he adds, 
with indignation, that a cook, who, by their 
frugal and temperate anceftors, was looked 
upon, from his very office, as the vileft flave 
in the houftiold, was now efleemed an officer 
of mighty confequence, and cookery was. 
ereOied into an art, which before was looked 
upon as the moft fervile kind of drudgery. 
Yet new and flrange as thefe firft fpecimens 
might feem, Livy afTures us, that they were 
/but trifles when compared to their fucceeding 
lu^fury. Before that fatal aera the Romans 
were poor, but they were contented and hap- 
py, bec^ufe they knew no imaginary wants ; 
Hnd wlulfl their manners were virtuous, po- 
verty itfelf was honourable, and added a new 
luflre to every other virtue. But when once 
they had contraflred a relifh for the luxury of 
Afia, they quickly found that the wealth of 
' •. Afia 
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Afia was neceffarv to fupport it ; and this 
difcovery as quickly produced a total change 
in their manners. Before that time the love 
of glory, and a contempt of wealth, was^ 
the ruling pafSon of the Romans. Since 
that time, money was the only objedt of their 
applaufe and delire. Before, ambition im- 
pelled them to war, from a thirft of domi- 
nion J now avarice, for the fake of plunder 
to fupport the expence of luxury. Before, 
they feemed a race of Heroes 5 they were 
now a gang of infatiable robbers . Formerly, 
when they had reduced a people to obedi- 
ence, they received them as their allies ; they 
now made the conquered Nations their flaves. 
They fleeced the Provinces, and oppreflfed 
their friends. As the great offices, which 
entitled the poffeffors to the command of 
armies, and the government of Provinces, 
were difpofed of by the votes of the people, 
no methoif was left unattempted to fecure 
a majority of fliffrages. The candidates 
for thefe employments, not only exhaufted 
their own fortunes, but ftrained their credit 
to the utmofl:, to bribe the people with fhews 
and donatives. To this infamous period we 
muft fix the rife of that torrent or corrup- 
tibn, which fo quickly deluged the Roman 
Republick. The fuccefsful candidates fet 
out for their government, like hungrY ema- 
dated wolves, to fatten upon the blood of the 
miftrable Provinces. Cicero makes heavy 

com- 
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compIajnt$ of the wpinc and extortion of 
thefe rapacious, oppreftbrsj and his orations 
a^ainft Vcrres, wnen accuicd by the Sicilians^ 
give us a compleat idea of the behainiour of 
a Roman Governor in his province. The 
complaints of the bpprcfled Provincials were 
jnccffant; but every Governor had his friends 
amongft the leading men, whofti h? fccured 
by a mare of the plunder, and th§ wei^t of 
tneir whole intereft was applied to fcrpen the 
criminal. Laws indeed were made againft 
this crime of peculation, but they were eafi* 
ly eluded, becaufe the judges, who were 
cnofen put of the body of the people, were 
as corrupt as the offenders, and were fre- 
quently their affociates in villany. Thus 
corruption made its way into the very vitals 
of the Republick. Every thing was venal^ 
and the venality had made fo rapid a progrefs, 
even in the time of Jugurtha, wnichwas 
about eighty years after the defeat of Antio- 
ehus, as to occafion the fevere farcafm of that 
Prince, recorded by Salluft, which places the 
corruption pf the Romans in a ftronger p6int 
of view, than the moft laboured and pathe* 
tick defcriptions of their hiftorians. ^* That 
** Rome had carried her venality to fo great 
** a height, as to be ready to fell herfelf ts(fr^ 
^* deftruftipn, if (he could but find a pur-r 
" chafer." When the Romans had beggared 
the Monarchs, whom they vouchfafed to ftilc 

their 
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their friends, and drained the Provinces 'till 
they had fcarcc any thing left to plunder j 
the fame principle which had induced them 
to pillage the univerfe, impelled them now to 
prey upon one another ". Marius and Sylla 
were the firli: Romans who fet that fatal pre- 
cedent^ and were the firft who bridled Rome 
with a ftanding army. The civil power was 
compelled, to give way to the military, and 
from that period we may truly date the .ruin 
of the Roman libcity. The State continued 
to flufluate hetweenDefpotifm and Anarchy^ 
'till it terminated irretrievably under the C«* 
fars, in the moft abfolute and mofl: infernal 
tyranny that any people were ever yet curfod 
with. Marius opened the bloody Icene^ and 
glutted his followers with the blood and 
wealth of the friends of Sylla. Sylla rep^ 
theMarian fadlion in the fame coin with ufu- 
ry . Battles were fought in the very ftreetfta 
and Rome mofe than once experienced all 
the horrors of a city taken bv ftorm fromihet 
own citizens. Penonal refentment and j3th 
venge for injuries received, were the prcr 
tence on both fides, but plunder and confif- 
cation feem to have been the chief motives. 
For the rich were equally looked upon as 

' — Proicriptiones innoxrorutn ob divitias, cruciatiis V4- 
rorum illuftriiitn,|yaftam urbem fuga et, caedibus, bopaei- 
vium^miferoruni^u^ri Cimbricam praedam, venum. ai|t 
' <)ono datam..^ Sail.. Frag. p« 142. 

enemies^ 
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enemies, and equally proicribed by both 
factions, and they alone were fafe who had 
nothing worth taking. 

If we conne6l the various ftrokes ihter- 
fperfed through what we have remaining of 
the writings of Salluft, which he levelled at 
the vices of his countrymen, we fliall be able 
to form a juft idea of tne manners of the Ro- 
mans in the time of that hiftorian. From 
thepifture, thus faithfully exhibited, we muft 
be convinced, that not only thoie (hocking 
calamities, which the Republick fuffered dur- 
ing the contefl: between Marius and Sylla, 
but thofe fubfequent and more fatal evils, 
which brought on the utter extinftion of the 
Roman liberty and conftitution,were the na- 
tural efFeds of that foreign luxury, which 
ilrft introduced venality and corruption. 
Though the introdudfcion of luxury from 
Afia preceded the ruin of Carthage in point 
of time, yet, as Salluft informs us, the dread 
^ of that dangerous rival reftrained the Ro- 
fiians wit]iua.tiie bounds of decency and or- 
derur^'^nt as loon as ever that obftacle*was 

* Ante Carthaginem delctam'**metA]s hoftilis in bonis 
artibus civltatem retinebat. Sail. Bell. Jug. p. 80. 

* Poftquam remoto metu Punico mores non paulatim 
lit antea, fed torrentis modo praecipiuti. Sail. Frag. 

p. 139- 

— Rapere, confumerc, fua parvi pendere, aliena cu« 
pere, pudorem, piidicitiam, divina humana promifcua, 
nihil penii, neque moderati habere. De Bell. Cat« 
pag. 8. 

renaoved. 
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their friends, and drwied the Provinces 'till 
they had fcarce any thing left to plunder; 
the fame principle which had induced them 
to pillage the univerfe, impelled them now to 
prey upon one another \ Marius and Sylla 
were the firil: Romans who fet that fatal pre* 
cedent^ and were the firft who bridled Rome 
with a ftanding army; The civil power was 
compelled, to give way to the military, and 
from that period we may truly date the ruin 
of the Roman liberty. The State continued 
to flu£tuate betweenDefpotifm and Anarchy^ 
'till it terminated irretrievably under the C«- 
fars, in the moft abfolute and moil infernal 
tyranny that any people were ever yet curfed 
with. Marius opened the bloody Icene^ and 
glutted his followers with the blood and 
wealth of the friends of Sjlla. Sylla repaid 
theMarian faftion in the fame ccnn with ufu^ 
ry . Battles were fought in the very ftreetfta 
and Rome mote than once experienced, all 
the horrors of a city taken bv ftorm fromiher 
own citizens. Penonal refentment and jse^- 
venge for injuries received, were the prer 
tence on both fides, but plunder and confif- 
cation feem to have been the chief motives. 
For the rich were equally looked upon as 

'— Proicriptiones innoxforutn ob divitias, cruciatus vl- 
rorum illuftrium^yaftam urbem fuga et, caedibus, bopa ei- 
viummiferoruin iiu^fi Cimbricam praedam^ Vehum.aiit 
ilonodatain. Sail. Frag. p. 142. 

enemies^ 
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enemiesi and equally profcribed by both 
fa£tion5, and they alone were ikfe who had 
nothing worth taking. 

If we conne6l the various ftrokes ihter- 
fperfed through what we have remaining of 
the writings of Salluft, which he levelled at 
the vices of his countrymen, we fliall be able 
to form a juft idea of tne manners of the Ro- 
mans in the time of that hiftorian. From 
thepifture, thus faithfuUyexhibited; we muft 
be convinced, that not only thofe fhocking 
calamities, which the Republick fufFered dur- 
ing the contefi between Marius and Sylla, 
but thofe fubfequent and more fatal evils, 
which brought on the utter extinftion of the 
Roman liberty and conftitution^were the na- 
tural efFeds of that foreign luxury, which 
firft introduced venality and corruption. 
Though the introdudlion of luxury from 
Afia preceded the ruin of Carthage in point 
of time, yet, as Salluft informs us, the dread 
^ of that dangerous rival reftrained the Ro- 
aians wit hin the bounds of decency and or- 
^ * Biit aifoon as ever that obftacle*was 



V Ante Carthaginem deletam'**metA]s hoftilis in bonis 
artibus civitatem retinebat. Sail. Bell. Jug. p. 80. 

* Poftquam remoto metu Punico mores non paulatim 
ut antea, fed torrentis modo praecipiuti. Sail. Frag. 

— ^Rapere, confumere, fua parvi pendere, alienacu- 
pere, pudorenl, piidicitiam, divina jhumana promifcua, 
nihil penii, neque moderati habere. De Bell. Cat« 
pag. 8. 

removed^ 
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perjury, a contempt of all the focial duties,; 
extortion, fiauds in our dealings, pride, 
cruelty, univerfal venality and corruption. 
From felfiflmels arifes that vicious ambition 
(if I may be allowed the term) which Sal- 
luft rightly defines, " ' The luft of domina- 
tion:'* Ambition, as a paffion, precedes 
avarice i for the feeds of ambition leem al- 
moil to be innate. The defire of pre-emi- 
nence, the fondnefs for being diftinguifhed 
abovethe reft of our fellow-creatures, attends 
us from the cradle to the grave. Though as 
it takes its compleflion, lo it receives its de- 
nomination from the different oUe6b it pur- 
fues, which in all are but the difEerent means 
of attaining the iame end. But the luft of 
domination, here mentioned by Salluft, tho' 
generally confounded with ambition, is in 
reality a different paffion, and is, ftri£Uy 
fpeakmg, only a difterent mode of felfilhnefs. 
For the chief end which we propofe, by the 
luft of domination, is to draw every thing to 
centre in ourfelves, which we think will en- 
able us to gratify every other paffion. I con- 
fefs it may be alledged, that felf-love and felf- 
ifhnefs lioth arife from the general law of 
fe;If-preiervation, and are but different modes 
of the fame principle. I acknowledge, that 
if we examine An&ly all thofe heroick in- 
ftances of love, friendfhip, or patriotifm, 

' Cupido Imperii, id. p. 7. 

which 
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which feem to be carried to the moft exalt- 
ed, degree of difintereftednefSj we fhall pro- 
bably find the principle of felf-love lurking 
at the bottom of many of thfem. But, if 
we rightly define thefe two principles, we 
fliall find an eflential difference- between our 
ideas of felf-love and felfifhnefs. Self-love^ 
within its due bounds, is the practice of the 
great duty of felf-prefervation, regulated by 
that law which the great Author of our being 
has given for that very end. Self-love there- 
fore is not only compatible with the tnoft 
rigid praftice of the focial duties, but is in 
faft a great motive and incentive to" the 
pra6tice of all moral virtue. Whereas fetf* 
iflinefs, by reducing every thing to the fingle 
point of private intereft, a point which it 
never lofes fight of, banifhes all the focial 
virtues, and is the firft fpring of aftion, which 
impells to all thofe diforders, which are fo 
fatal to mixed Government in particular, and 
to fociety in general. ' From this poifonous 
fource Salluft deduces all thofe evils, which 
fpread the peftilence of corruption over the 
whole face of the Republick, and changed 
the mildeft and moft upright Government iii 
■' . ' - ■ ^ 

- * Primo pecuniae, dein imperii cupido crevit, ea qiiafi 
materies omnium malorum fuere — Poft ubi contagio, 
quafi peftilentia, invafit, civitas immutata, imperium ex 
juftiffimo at^e optumo, crudele intolerandumque faAum. 
De Bell. Cat. p. 7. 

T the 
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the univerfe into the moft inhuman, and 
moft infupportable tyranny. For as the luft 
of domination can never pofSbly attain its 
end without the affiftance of others, the man, 
who is aftuated by that deftruftive paffion, 
muft, of neceffity, ftrive to attach to himfelf 
a fet of men of fimilar principks^ for the 
fubordinatc inftruments- This is the origin 
of all thofe iniquitous combinations, which 
we call fadlions. ' To accomplifh this, he 
muft put on as many fhapes as Proteus ; he 
muft ever wear the mafk of diffimulation, 
and live a perpetual lye. He will court the 
friendftiip of every man, who is capable of 
promoting, and endeavour to cruin every 
man, who is capable of defeating Ms ambi- 
tious views. Thus his friendftiip and his en- 
mity will be alike unreal, and eafily converti- 
ble, if the change will fcrve his intereft. 
* As private intereft is the only tye which can 
ever conne6t a faftion, the luft of wealth, 
which was the caufe of the luft of domina- 
tion, will now become the efFeft, and muft 
be proportional to the fum total of the de- 
mands of the whole faction ; and, as the 

* Aliud claufum in peftore, aliud promptum in lingua 
habere, amicicias, inimicitiafq; non ex re, fed ex com* 
modoseflumare, magifq^ vultum, quam ingenium bonum 
habere. Ibrd. 

* Malitia pracmiis cxercctur ; ubi ca demferis, fiem^ . 
omnium gratuiio malus eft. P. 2C0. ^ 

latter 
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latter know no bounds, fo the former will 
be alike infatiable. * For when once a man 
is inured to bribes in the fervice of faftion, 
he will expe6l to be paid as well for a<3:ing 
for, as for afting againft the diiStates of his 
confcience. A truth, which every miniftet 
muft have experienced, who has been fup^ 
ported by a faftion, and which a late great 
minifter (as he frankly confefled) found to 
be the cafe with him during his long admi- 
niftration. But how deeply foever a State 
may be immerfed in luxury and corruption, 
* yet the man who aims at being the head of 
a faftion for the end of domination, will at 
firft cloak his real delign under an affeded 
zeal for the fervice of the Government. 
When he has eftablifhed himfelf in power, 
and formed his party, all who fupport his 
meafures will be rewarded as the friends, all 
who oppofe him will be treated as enemies to 
the«Government. The honeft and uncorrupt 
citizen; will be hunted down as difaffecled, 

' Nam, ubi males prxmia fequunfur, baud facile quif- 
quam gratuito bonus' eft. Sail. Orat. Philip, contra Le- 
pid. p. 145. 

* Pauci potentes, quorum in gratia plerique concefle- 
rant, fub honefto patrum, aut plebis nomine dominationes 
afFei^abant, bonique & mali cives appellati, non ob mcrita 
in Rempublicam (omnibus pariter corruptis) fed uti quif- 
que locupletiffimus & injuria validior, quia praefentia dc- 
fendebat, pro bono ducebatur. Frag# p. 139, 

T 2 and 
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and all his remonftrances againft mal-admi-^ 
niftration, will be reprcfcnted as proceeding 
from that principle. The cant term, Dif- 
affeBioriy will be the watch-word of the fac- 
tion; and the charge of difafFe£tion, that 
conftantrefource of iniquitous minifters,that 
infallible fign that a caufe will not ftand the 
teft of a fair enquiry, will be perpetually em* 
ployed by the tools of power to filence thofe 
objeflions which they want argiunent to an- 
fwer. ' The faction will eftimate the worth 
of their leader, not by his fervices to his 
country, for the good of the publick will 
be looked upon as obfolete and chimerical \ 
but his ability to gratify, or fcreen his friends^ 
and crufti his opponents. The leader will 
fix the implicit obedience to his will, as the 
teft of merit to his faction: Confequently, all 
the dignities and lucrative pofts will be con- 
ferred uponperfons of that ftamp only, whilft 
honefty and publick virtue will be ftandi<>g 
marks of political reprobation. Common 
juftice will be denied to the latter in all 
controverted elcftions, whilft the laws will 

• Idem illi fafliofi rcgunt, dant, adimunt qu« lubet} 
innocentes circumveniunt: fuos ad honorem extoUunt. 
Kon facinus, non probrum, aut flagitium obftat, quo 
minus magiftratus expetant : quod commodum eft, tra- 
hunt, rapiunt: poftremo tanquam urbe capta, Iubidi« 
ne ac licentia fua pro legibus utuntur. Sall« Or. 2. ad 
Caefar, p. 196. 

be 
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be drained, or over-ruled in favour of the 
former. Luxury is the certain fore-runner 
of corfuption, becaufe it is the certain parent 
of indigence : Confequently, a ftate fo cir- 
cumftan^ will always furniih an ample 
fupply of proper inftruments for faftion. 
' For as luxury confifts in an inordinate gra- 
tification of the fenfual paffions, the more 
the paffions are indulged they grow the more 
importunately craving, 'till th^ grej^teft for- 
tune muft fink under their infatiable de- 
mands. Thus luxury neeeflarily j)roduces 
corruption. For as wealth is effentially ne- 
ceflary to the fupport pf luxury, wealth will 
be the univerfalobjeftof defire in every State 
where luxury prevails : Confequently, allthofe 
who have diffipated their private fortunes in 
the piarchafe of pleafare, will be ever ready 
to inlift in the caufe of faftion for the wages 
pf corruption. A tafte for pleafure immo- 
derately indulged, quickly ftrengthens into 
habit, eradicates every principle of honour 

' Divitiis, qiias honcfte habere )icebat, per turpitudi-* 
nem abuti properabant. Lubido ftrupri, ganeae, caeteri* 
que cultus non minor inceflerat.— Vefcendi caufa, terra 
mariq; omnia exquirere; dormire priufquam fomni cu« 
pido eflet : non famam, aut fitim, neq; frigus, neq; iaili- 
tudinem operiri ; fed ea omnia luxu antecapere. Hxc 
juventutem, ubifamiliaresopesdefecerant, ad facinora in-« 
cendebant. Animus imbutus malis artibus baud facile 
lubidinibus carebat : eo profufius omnibus modis quaeilui 
atque fumptui deditus erat. Sail, de Sell. Cat. p. 9. 

^ \ and 
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and virtue, and gets poffeflion of the wholo 
man. And the more expenfive fuch a man 
is in his pleafures, the greater lengths he 
will run for the acquifition of wealth for the 
end of profufion. Thus the contagion will 
become fo univerfal, that nothing but an un- 
common (hare of virtue can preferve the pof- 
feflbr from infeftion. " For when once the 
idea of refpeft and homage is annexed to the 
poffeflion of wealth alone, honour, j>robity, 
every virtue, and every amiable quality will 
be held cheap in comparifon, and looked upon 
as aukward and quite unfafliionable. But as 
the fpirit of liberty will yet exift in fome 
degree in a ftate which retains the name of 
Freedom, even though the manners of that 
ftate fhould be generally depraved, an oppo-. 
fition will arife from thofe virtuous citizens, 
who know the value of their birth-right, Li- 
berty^ and will never fubmit tamely to the 
phains of faftion. * Force then will be call- 

* Ubi diviti* clarae habentur, ibi omnia bona vilia 
funt, fides, probitas, pudor, pudicitia. SalL Orat. 2. ad 
Caef. p. 199. 

^ Itaque omnes concefTere jam in paucorum dominati- 
onem, qui per militate nomen, acrarium, cxercitum, reg- 
num, provincias occupaverc, ct arcem habcnt ex fpoliii 
veftris : cum interim more pecudum vos multitudo fingu- 
lis habendos, fruendofque prxbetis, exfuti omnibus, quae 
fnajores reliquere : nifi quia vofmct ipfi per fuffragia, uti 
prsfides olim, nuiic dominos deftinatis. Sail, Frag. Orat. 
Lepid. ad Pleb. p. 160. 
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cd in to the aid of corruption, and a ftand- 
ing-army will be introduced. A military 
government will be eftablifhed upon the 
ruins of the civil, and all commands and em- 
ployments will bedifpofed of at the arbitra- 
ry will of lawlefs power. The people will 
be fleeced to pay for their own fetters, and 
doomed, like the cattle, to unremitting toil 
and drudgery for the fupport of their tyran- 
nical mafters. Or, if the outward form of 
civil government fhould be permitted to re- 
main, the people will be compelled to give a 
fanftion to Tyranny by their own fuffrages, 
and to ele6l oppreflbrs inftead of proteftors. ' 
From this genuine portrait of the Ro- 
man manners, it is evident to a demonflra- 
tion, that the fatal cataftrophe of that Re- 
publick (of which Salluft himfelf was an eye- 
witnefs) was the natural efFe6l of the cor- 
ruption of their manners. It is equally as 
evident from our author, and the reft of the 
Roman hiftorians, that the corruption of their 
manners was the natural effecl of foreign 
luxury, introduced and fupported by foreign 
wealtn. The fatal tendency of thefe evilsj 
was too obvious to efcape the notice of every 
fenfible Roman, who had any regard for li- 
berty, and their ancient conftitution. Many 
fumptuary laws were made to reftrain the 
various exceffes of luxury ; but thefe efforts 
were too feeble to check the overbearing 
T 4 violence 
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wolencc of the torrent, ,Cato proppf^ a 
icverc law, inforced by the fanccion of an 
oath, againft bribery and corruption at elecr 
tions; where the fcai>dalous trafiick of votes 
was eftablKhed by cuftom as at a public^ 
market. ' But, as Plutarcji obfervtes, he in- 
curred the refentment of both parties by t:hat 
falutarv meafure. The rich were his cnc-r 
mies, becaufe they found theWelyes pre7 
eluded from all pretenfions to the higheft 
idignities ; as they had no other merit to 
plead but what arofe from their fuperior 
wealth. * Tlxe eleftors abufed, curfed, and 
even pelted him as the author of a law whiclj 
deprived them of the wages of corruption, 
and reduced them to the necefjlty of fubfiftr 
ing bv Jabour. But diis law, if it r^ly 
paffed, had as little e|Fe£t as ai>y pf the forr 
mer ; and like the fame laws in our own 
country, upon the fame occafion, was either 
evaded by chicane, or oyerrruled by power. 
Our qy/^, feptennial fcenes of drunkennefs, 

' Aiaf^npi/iiyH h tS in^in rati inpohmcu^ y^ro rm fi>^p» 

T6)v woXxSvy PhXo^v^ iHKQ^at 'jra.VTaTraai to voarifia thto 
rrii ^oX£tfj, ivBi(rs KypLa Ss^dai rnf a-iyxXmovj^oTrcaf oi ««- 
rara$£VT£c apxovrti, si fAvfiha Mornyopofy sx^isv, ianoi votr 
fiovrsg l| avayjtT/ig hi iviopxov i^JcaTvpiov euSivai diioifriy. Plut* 
in Vit, Cat, p, 126. 

* *'Euitv w m TO 0tipM 7H KaT«y®-, ^iTJQin®'^ i&fim 
T^pi<T*mi<rivTn iPomy s^T^fiiMv Ej00(AAoy» rlut. ibi(|. 

riot. 
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riot, bribery, add abandoned perjury^ may 
ferve to give us an idea of the * annual elec- 
tions of the Romans in thofe abominable 
times. Corruption was arrived at its laft 
jftage, and the depravity was univerfaL The 
whole body of the unhappy Republick was 
infefted, , and the diftemper was utterly in^. 
curable. For thofe exceues which formerly 
were efteemed the * vices of the people, were 
now, by the force of cuftom, fixed into ha- 
bit, become the manners of the people. A 
moft infallible criterion, by which we may 
afcertain the very ppijit of time, when the 
ruin of any fjree ftate, which labours under 
thefe evils, niay be naturally expelled. 

The confpiracies of Cataline and Caefar 
Againft the liberty of their country, were 
but genuine effefls of that corruption, which 
iSalluft has marked out to us, as the imme- 
diate caufe of the deftruftion of the Repub- 
jiick. The end propofed by each of thefe 
bad men, and the means employed for that 
end, were the fame in both. The difference 
in their fuccefs arofe only from the difference 

* Hinc rapti fafces praetio : fedlorque favoris 
Ipfe fui populus : lethalifque ambitus urbi 
Annua venali referens certamlna campo. 

Lucan. Pharfal. lib. x. Edit. 1506. 

? Mala fua, quod malorum ultimum eft, amant — & 
definit efle remedio locus, ubi quae fucrant vitia, mores 
funt. Senec. £p. 39. p. loc. 

of 
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of addrcfs and abilities in tfie refpc6Hvc lead^ 
ers. ' The followers of Cataline, as Salluft 
informs us, were the moft diflolate, the 
moft profligate, and the moft abandoned 
wretches, which could be culled out of the 
moft poulous and moft corrupt city of the 
univerfe. * Caefar, upon the fame plan, 
formed his party, as we learn from Plutarch, 
out of the mofl: infefted, and moft corrupt 
members of the very fame State, The vices 
of the times eafily fumifhed a fupply of 
proper inftruments. ' To pilfer the publick 
money, and to plunder the provinces by 
violence, though State-crimes of the moft 
heinous nature, were grown fo familiar by 
cuftoni, that they were looked upon as no 
more than mere ofRce-perquifites. * The 
younger people, who are ever moft ripe for 
(edition and infurreftion, were fo corrupted 

' In tanta tamquc cornipta civitate, CatiHna omnium 
flagitioforum, atque facinoroforum circum fe, tamquam 
fiipatorum catervas habebat. Sail, de Bell. Cat. p. 9. . 

fA5^)j ro^irfi&noi km avmycvroi vpof cunov. Flut. in Vit. Cat. 
Min. p. 24.1. 

3 Peculatus aerarii, & per vim fociis creptae pecuniae, 
quae quanquam gravia funt, tamen confuetudine jam pro 
nihilo habentur. Sail, dc Bell. Jug. p. 73. 

* Adeo juventus luxu atque avaritia corrupta eft, uti 
merito dicatur, genitoseffe, qui neque ip(i habere poflent 
res familiarcs, neque alios pati. Salh Frag. p. 139. 

by 



by luxury, that they might be deftrvedly 
termed, ^' aft abandoned race, whofe diffipa-- 
tion made it imprafticable for them to keep 
their own private fortunes ; and whofe ava- 
rice would not fufFer their fellow-citizens to 
lenjpy the quiet poffeffion of theirs." 

It is not at all ftrange that Rome thus 
jcircumftanced fhpuld fall a vi<aim to the cor- 
ruption of her own citizens: nor that the 
jEmpire of the univerfe, the toil and labour 
of ages, to which the Romans had waded 
through feas of blood, fhould bedeftined to 
feed the deteftable vices of a few monfters, 
who were a difgrace even to human nature. 
The total change of the Roman conftitu- 
tion, the unlimited Tyranny of the Empe- 
rors, arid the abjeft flavery of the people, 
were all effefls of the fame caufe, extended 
in degree by a natural progreflion. The 
Romans in faft were no more ;^ the name 
indeed fubfifted, but the idea affixed to that 
name, wis as totally changed 3s their ancient 
conftitution. In the time of Pyrrhus the 
Roman Seriate appeared an affembly of Kings 
to his ambaffador Cyneas. When the Eallf 
had felt the force of the Roman arms, the 
moft defpotick princes received the orders of 
a Roman Senate, and executed them with 
as prompt obedience, as a flaye would do 
the commands of his mafter, A deputy 
from the Roifian Senate made a haughty 

Mo- 
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Monarch tremble at the head of a yi&pn(m& 
army, ' compelled him to refigA all his con- 

2ueits» and return inglorioufly home, by a 
ngle motion of his walking-mck. 
What an elevated idea muft this give us 
of the Roman manners, whilft that haughty 
people retained their freedom 1 Nothing is 
more grand -, nothing more ftriking. Shift 
but the fcene, and view the manners of the 
Romans when enflaved. Nothing is fo ab- 
je6lly fervile, nothing fo defpicable. We 
fee the Roman Senate deifying the worft of, 
mankind; wretches, who had funk even 
below humanity, and offering the adoration 
of incenfe to thefe idols of their own mak- 
ing, who were more contemptible than the 
veryftone and wooden reprefentatives of their 
deities. Inflead of giving laws to Monarchs, 
and deciding the fate of nations, * we .fee the 
auguft Roman Senate run trembling like 
(laves 4t the fummons of their mafter Donri- 
tian^ to debate in form about the important 
bufmefs of drefling a turbot, The Majefty 
of the RoiQan people, which received the 
tributary homage of the univerfe, expired 
together with their liberty. That people, 
who difpofed of the higheft offices in the go- 

' Popilius to Antiochus Epiph. Liv. lib. 45. p. 672. 
* Juv. Sat. 4. 

' vem- 
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v^mment, the command of armiej, provinces 
and kingdoms, were funk into a herd of dif- 
pirited flayes. Their total infignificancy 
fcreened them from the fatal efFefts of the 
caprices of their Tyrants . They dragged on 
a wretched being in a ftate of idlenefs and 
poverty, in the midft of flavery; and the ut- 
moft extent of their wifhes amounted to no 
more, * than bread for their daily fubfiftence, 
and diverfions for their amufement. The 
Emperors fupplied the one by their frequent 
largeffes of corn, and gratified the other by 
their numerous publick fhews. Hence hi^• 
torians obferve, that the moft infamous of 
their Tyrants were as fond of Raree-fhews, 
as the mob themfelves ; and as they were by 
much the mojft profufe of all their Empe- 
rors, their deaths were always moft regret- 
ted by the people. So ftriking is the con- 
traft between a ftate when bleffed with li- 
berty, and the fame ftate when reduced to 
flavery by the corruption of its people ! 

As I have already made fome refledtions 
upon that paffion ror theatrical entertain- 
ments, which prevailed at Athens, I cannot 

* Ex quo fuffragia nulll 

Vendimus, effugit Curas. Nam qui dabat olitn 
Imperium, fafces, legiones, omnia, liunc fe 
Continet, atque duas tantum T9S anxius optat 
Panexn & Circenfes. Juv. Sat. lo. lin. 77. 

Otium cum fervitio. Sail. ^/ag. p. 142* 

help 
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help obfcrving, that after the introduction 
of luxury, the fondnefs for that kind of 
diverfion amon^ft the Romans, was at leaft 
equal to that or the Athenians. The Ro- 
mans feem to have been flrangers to every 
kind of ftage-plays for the firft four hundred 
years. Their firft attempts of that kind 
were rude and fimple, and not unlike the an- 
cient mummery at our country wakes, or 
Chriftmas gambols. The regular Drama 
was imported together with the luxury of 
Greece, but every fpecies of this kind of en- 
tertainment, whether tragedy, comedy, farce, 
or pantomime, * was comprehended under 
the general denomination of ftage-plays, and 
the different performers alike ranged under 
the general term of * players. The profef- 
fion itfelf was reckoned fcandalous, and 
proper only for flaves, and if once a Roman 
citizen, appeared upon the ftage, he imme- 
diately rorfeited his right of voting, and 
every other privilege of a free man. Upoft 
this account CicerO feems to lambent the fate 
of his friend Rofcius, wheft he tells us, 
** * that he was fo fuperior to all as a player, 
that he alone feemed worthy of appearing 

upon 

■ Ludi Scenici. 

* Hiftriones. 

^ Etenim cum artrFex ejufmodi fit; ut folus dignus 
videatur efle, qui in fcena fpe^letur : tum vir ejufmodi 

eft, 
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lipon the ftage : but of fo exalted a charac- 
ter, as a man, that of all men he deferved 
leaft to be doomed to fo fcandalous a profSf- 
fion/' Suetonius, fpeaking of the licentiouf- 
nefs and infolence of the players, takes notice 
of an ancient law, which impowered the prae* 
tors and aediles to whip thofe players pub- 
lickly, who gave the leaft offence, or did not 
perform to the fati8fa6l:ion of the people. 
' Thou^ Auguftus, as the fame hiftorian in- 
forms us, exempted players from the igno- 
miny of that law, ^ftt he took care to * re- 
ftrain them within the bounds of decency, 
and good manners. For he ordered Stepha-* 
nio, a celebrated comedian, to be whipped 
publickly through all the three threatres, and 
afterwards baniftied him, for prefuming pri- 
vately to keep a Roman matron difguifed un- 

eft, ut fglus dignus videatur, qui eo xion accedat. Orat, 
pro Rofc Edit. Glafg. p. 43. 

'- Divus Auguftus immun^s ver))eruni biftriones quon- 
dam refponderat. Tacit^ c. 14. p. 42. Edit. Glafg. 

Coercitionem in hiftriones magiftratibus in omni tem- 
pore et loco lege vetere perniifiam ademit. ' Suet, in Vit. 
Aug. p. 163. 

'* Hiftrionum Hcentiam adeo cothpefcuit, ut^Stepba- 
nionem Togatarium, cui in puerilem babitum circumton* 
fam matronam miniftraiTe compererat, per tria tbeatra 
virgis ccefum relegaverit. Hylam pantomimum, querente 
prstore, in atrio domus fux, nemine exclufo, flagellts 
verberaverit ; et Pyladem urbc atque Italia fubmoveritj^ 
quod fpedlatorem a quo exfibilabatur^ demonftraflet digi« 
to^ confpicuumque feciflet. Ibid, 

der 
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der the habit of his boy. Upon a complainfi 
from the Praetor he made Hylas the panto- 
mime be iafhed openly in the court of his* 
own palace, to whicn place the offender 
had fled for refuge ; and baniihed Pyladesy 
one of the moft eminent players, not only 
from Rome but even from Italy, for affront- 
ing one of the audience who had hiffed him 
upon the ftage. But thefe reftraints feem to 
have expired with Augufhis. Foi%ve find 
the pride and infolence of the players carried 
to fo great a height in the reign of his fuc- 
ceffor Tiberius, as to occafion their total 
t>anifhment. The fondnefs of the populace 
for the entertainments of the theatre, and 
the folly of the degenerate nobility, were the 
caufes of this alteration. " For both Pliny 
and Seneca alFure us, that perfons of the 
very firfl rank and fafhion were fo fcanda- 
loufly mean, as to pay the moil obfequious 
court to the players, to dangle at their levees, 
to attend them openly in the flreets like their 
flaves 5 and treat them like the maftcrs, in- 
ftead of the fervants of the publick. Every 
eminent player had his party, and thefe ridi- 
culouSiactions intercfled themfelve^fo warm- 
ly in the caufe of their refpeftive favourites, 
tnat the theatres became a perpetual fcene of 






' Oftendam nobiliflimos juvene$ mancipia pantomimo* 
rum, Senec. Epift. 47. p. 11 8. 

riot 
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riot and diforder. . ' The nobility mingled 
with the mob in thefe abfurd conflicts ; 
which always ended in bloodfhed, ahd fre- 
quently in murder. The remonflrances and 
authority of the magiftrates had fo little ef- 
feft, that they were obliged to have recourfe 
to the Emperor. Bad as Tiberius was, yet 
he was too wife to tolerate fuch fhameful li- 
centiouinefs. He laid the cafe before the 
Senate, and informed them, that the players 
were the caufe of thofe fcandalous riots ^ 
which difturbed the^pdfe of the publick : 
that they fpread lewdnefs and debauchery^ 
through all the chief families ; that they 
were arrived to fuch a height of profligacy 
and infolence, through the prote6lion of their 
faftions, th^t the authority of the Senate it- 
felf was rec[tiifite to refl:rain them within 
proper bounds. * Upon this remonfl:rance 
they were driven out of Italy as a publick 
nuifaiide; arid Suetonius informs us, that all 
the frequent and united petitions of the peo- 

.' Variis dehinc et, faspius irritis praetorutn quaeftibus^ 
poftremo Casfar de immodeftia hiftrionutn retulit ; multa 
ab lis in [iiiblicum fcditipfe, foeda per domos tent^ — co 
flagitiorum & virium veniffe, ut au£toritace patrum coer- 
cendum fit. Pulfi turn hiftriones Italia. Tacit. Annal. 
4. p. 134.. 

* Caede in theatro per difcordiam admifla, capita fac- 
tionum & hiftriones propter quos diffidebatur, relegavit : 
n^c ut revociaret unquam uUis populi precibus potuit 
evinci. Suet, in T^ib. c. 37* 

U pie 
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pie could never pievsdl upon Tiberius to re« 
call them. 

Auguftus aflfefted an extreme fondnefs for 
all kinds of diveriipns ; he invited the mof): 
celebrstted players of every denomination in- 
to Italy, and treated the people, at an im- 
inenfe expence, with every kind of enter- 
tainment, which the theatre or circus codid 
fumifh. This is remarked as an infta^e of 
that refined policy of which he w A io tho- 
rough a mailer. For that artful prince was 
not yet firmly fettled n his newly i^urped 
power. J^e well knew, that if he gave the 
' people, time to cool and refled):, they miglit 
pombly thwartthe execution of his ambitious 
Ichemes. He therefore judged that the beft 
expedient to prepare them for the yoke of 
jDiavery would be, tp keep them conftantly 
intoxicated by one perpetual round of jollity 
and diveriions. Tnat this was the opinion 
of thinking people, at that time, is evident 
from that remarkably pertinent anjfwer of 
Pylades the player to Auguftus, tranfmitted 
to us by Dion CafSus. Pylades, as I have 
already obfervcd, had been banifhed by Au- 
guftAs for a mifdemeanor, but pardoned and 
recalled to gratify the humour of the peo- 
ple. At his return, when Auguftus reproved 
him with quarrelling with one Bathyllus, a 
perfon of the fame profeffion, but protedted 
by his favourite Maecenas j Pylades is repojt- 

ed 
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ed to have made this bold and fenfible an^ 
fwer : " ' It is your true intereft, Caefar, that 
*' the people fhould idle away that time up- 
** on us and our affairs, which they might 
** otherwife employ in prying too narrowly 
'* into your government/' 

I am far from being an enemy ta the 
ftage. On the contrary, I think the ftage 
under proper regulations might be rendered 
highly ttfeful. For of all our publick di- 
verfion?, the ftage, if purged from the cb- 
fcenity of 'farce, and the low buffoonery of 
pajitpmime, is certainly capable of affoi'd- 
. mg infinitely th^ moll rational, and the moft 
manly entertainment. But when I fee the 
fame diforders in our own theatres, which 
were fo loudly complained of in the time of 
Tiberius ; when the ridiculous contefts be- 
tween contending players are judged to be of 
fuch mighty importance, as to fplit the pub- 
lick into the fame tind of faftions ; when 
thefe fa6lions interefl themfelves fo warmly 
in the fupport of the fuppofed merit of their 
refpeftive favourites, as to proceed to riots, 
blows, and the moft extravagant indecen- 
cies s I cannot help wifhing for the interpo- 
fition of the reforming fpirit of Auguftus. 
And when I fee the fame infatiable fond- 

' ^uy^spsi aoiy Ko^Kra^i 'aepi iijxa; Toy ^i[MV atsoiiajpi^ 
Pi<r6M. Dion, Caff, lib. 54. p. 533, 

U 2 nefs 
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nefs for diverfions, the fame unmeaning tafte 
(fo juftly ridiculed by ' Horace in his coun- 
trymen) prevail in our own nation, which 
mark the moft degenerate times of Greece 
and Rome, I cannot but look upon them as 
a certain indication of the frivolous and ef- 
feminate manners of the prefent age. 

' Veruin equitis quoque jam migravit ab aure vol^iptas 
OmniSy ad incertos oculos, & gaudia vana. 

Hor. Epift. I. lib. 2. lin. 187. 
Tanto cum ftrepitu ludi fpedantur, et artes, 
. Divitiaeque peregrinae : quibus oblitus zStor 
Quum fletit in kenzy occurrit dextera laevae : 
Dixit adhuc aliquid ? nil fane. Quid placet ergo ? 
Lana Tarentino violas imicata veneno. 

Ibid. lin. 203^ 
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C H A P. VI. 

The real Cause of the rapid Declenfion of 
the Roman Republick. 

' I "\IoNYsius of Halicamaffus obferves,' 
JLy that Romulus formed his new go- 
vernment in many refpefts after the model 
of that of Sparta, which accounts for that 
great refemblance, we evidently meet witli 
between the Roman and Spartan conftitu- 
tions. I may add too, that we Cannot help 
obferving as great a refemblance for fome 
ages at leafi between the manners of both 
thofe people. For we find the fame fim- 
plicity in their houfes, diet and apparel ; 
the fame content for wealth, and quite to 
the laft period of their liberty, the fame war- 
like genius. " Publick fpirit and the love of 
their country was carried in both ftatcs to 
the higheft pitch of enthufiafm ; it was deaf 
to the voice of nature itfelf, and that amia- 
ble virtue wore a kind of favage afpeft at 
Rome and Sparta. But the alteration of 
their manners, which alike preceded the 
lofs both of the Spartan and Roman liberty, 
will admit of no kind of comparifon either 

' Dionyf. Halicarn. lib, 2. p. 65, 

U 3 as 
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as to degree or progrefs. Luxury and cor- 
ruption ftole in by very flow degrees, and 
were never carried to any remarkable height 
jEunongft the Spartans. But, as ' Sallufl 
beautifully exprefles it, the Roman manners 
were precipitated at once to the depth of 
corruption, after the manner of a refiftlefs 
torrent. I obfervc that the deftruflion of 
Carthage is fixed upon by that elegant hif- 
torian, as the aera from which the rife of 
this rapid degeneracy is to be dated. He 
afligns too the removal of the dread occafion- 
ed by that dangerous rival, as the caufe of 
this fudden and aftonifliing change. Be- 
caufe, according to his reafoning, they could 
then give a full loofe to the impetuous fury 
of their paflions, without reftraint or fear. 
But the caufe here afligned is by no means 
equal to the effefl:. For though it might 
contribute in fome meafure to accelerate the 
^ progrefs of luxury, and confequently the 
corruption of their manners s yet the real 
caufe of their fudden degeneracy was widely 
different. 

The Romans founded their fyftem of po- 
licy, at the very origin of their ftate, upon 
that beft and wifeft principle, " The fear 
of the Gods, a firm belief of a divine 

' Mores majorum non paulatim ut antea, fed torrentia 
modo precipitati* Salluft. Fragment, p. 139. 

fuper- 
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fuperintending Providence, and a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments •/' Their 
children were trained up in this belief from 
tender infancy, which took root and grew 
up with them by the influence of an excel- 
lent education, where ' they had the benefit 
6f example as well as precept. Hence we, 
read of no heathen nation in the world, 
where both the publick and private duties 
of religion were fo ftriftly adhered to, and 
fo fcrupuloufly obferved a$ amongfl: the Ro^ 
mans. They imputed their good or bad 
fuccefs to their obfervance of thefe duties, 
and they received publickprolperities or pub- 
lick calamities, as blemngs conferred, or 
punifhments inflifted by their Gods. Their 
hiftorians hardly ever give us an account of 
any defeat received by that people, which 
they do not afcribe to the omiffion, or con- 
tempt of fome religious ceremony by their 
Generals. For though the ceremonies there 
mentioned, juftly appear to us inftances 
of the mofl abfurd, and moft extravagant 
fuperftition, vet as they were eflreemed ef- 
fential a6ts of^religion by the Romans, they 
muft confe<juently carry all the force of reli- 
gious principle. We neither exceeded, fays 

* Nulla unquam Refpublica fandlior, nee bonis exem- 
plis dicior fuit. Liv. in Praefat. 

^ Dionjff. Halicarn. lib. 2. p. 61,62. 

U 4 Cicero, 
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' Cicero, fpeaking of his countrymen, the 
Spaniards in number, nor did we excel the 
Gauls in ftrength of body, nor the Cartha- 
ginians in crart, nor the Greeks in arts or 
fciences. * But we have indifputably fur- 
paffed all th6 nations in the univerfe in piety 
and attachment to religion, and in the only 
point which can be called true wifdom, a 
thorough convi6lion, that all things here be- 
low are dire6led, and governed by Divine 
Providence. To this principle alone Cicero 
wifely attributes the grandeur and good for- 
tune of his country. For what man is there, 
fays he, who is convinced of the exiftence 
X)f the Gods, but muft be convinced at the 
fame time, ^ that our mighty Empire owes 
its origin, its increafe, and its prefervation, 
to the protefting care of their divine provi- 
dence. A plain proof that thefe continued 
to be the real fentiments of the wifer Ro- 
mans, even in the corrupt times of Cicero. 
From this principle proceeded that refped 
for, and fubmiffion to their laws, and that 

*— Tamen nee numero Hifpanos, ncc robore Qallos, 
nee ealliditate Pocnos, nee artibiis Graeeos. 

* Sed pictate ac religione, atque hac una faptentia, quod 
deorum immortalium numinc omnia regi gubernarique 
perfpcximus, omnes gentes nationefque fuperavimus, 
Cic. de Haruf. Refp, p. 189. 

' Quis eft qui cum Deos effe intellexcrit, non in- 

telligat eorum numine hoc tantum imperium cfle natum, 
ec au(^um et retentum. Ibid. p. i88. 

tem- 
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temperance, moderation, and contempt for 
wealth, which are the beft defence againft 
the encroachments of injuftice and oppref- 
lion. Hence . too arofe that inextinguifhable 
love for their country, which, next to the 
Gods, they looked upon as the chief oWedk 
of veneration. ' This they carried to fuch 
a height of Enthufiafm, as to make every 
human tye of focial love, natural affeflion, 
and felf-prefervation, give way to this duty 
to their dearer country. Becaufe they not 
only loved their country as their common 
mother, but revered it as a place which 
was dear to their Gods -, * which they 
had deftined to give laws to the reft of the 
univerfe, and confequently favoured with 
their peculiar care and prote6tion. Hence 
proceeded that bbftinate and undaunted cou- 
rage, that infuperable contempt of danger, 
and death itfelf in defence of their country^ 
which compleat the idea of the Roman 
charadler, as it is drawn by hiftorians in the 
virtuous ages of the Republick. As long 
as the manners of the Romans were regu- 
lated by this firft great principle of religion, 

' Cari funt par^te8,cari liberi, propinqui et familiarcs: 
fed omnes omnium caritates patriae una complexa eft. 
Cic. de Offic. 

* Pro qua patria, mori, et cui nos totos dedere, et in 
qua noftra omnia ponere, et quail confecrare debemus. 
Cic. dc Leg. 

they 
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they were free arid invincible. But the 
Atheiftical dodrine ' of Epicurus, which in- 

« It has been remarked •, " that if I had mentioned 
^ Stoicifm upon this occafion as the root of Atheifm, 
<^ it might have been more proper ; becaufe a true Stoic 
•* was a profeffed Atheift." That the fundamental 
principles of the Stoics tended to Atheifm, I readily 
grant : but as the real philofophers of that fed inculcat- 
ed a thorough contempt for what are called the good 
things of this life, and were extremely auftere in their 
morals -, their DoSrines feem to have had a very different 
influence upon the manners of the people, wherever they 
were received, from thofe of 'the Epicureans.-^Brutus 
and Cato, the inflexible Champions of liberty, and zU 
moft the only virtuous charaders in that corrupt period, 
were ri^id Stoics. — Julius Caefar, who fubverted the Con« 
ftitution of his Country, was a thorough Epicuiean, both 
in principle and pra£lice. His principles we plainly fee 
in Salluft, where he urges the total extindion of our tneing 
at death, as an argument for fparing the lives of Cataline's 
accomplices. For he audacioufly affirms to the Senate : 
-— <* that death as a punifliment was. fo far from being 
^< an evil, that it releafed us from all our forrows, when 
*^ labouring under diftrefs and mifery ; that it put a final 
<' period to all the evils of this life, beyond which therdf 
•* was no longer room cither for grief or joy." Thus, 
as the learned-Df, Warburton juftly remarks, **-he took 
*< occafion, with a licentioufnefs 'till then unknown to 
*' that auguft aflTembly, to explain and inforce the avowed 
^< principles of Epicurus (of whofe feS he was) concern- 
*< ing the Mortality of the SouU'^ Divine Legation, part 
2d. pages 1 1 r, 112, laft edition. That his manners were 
notorioufly irt famous, we may learn from the hiftoty of 
his life in Suetonius, where he is termed the hu/iand of every 
woman J and the wife of every man: Omnium Mulierum 
virum, & omnium Vtrorum Mulierum, Sueton. in vit. 
Jul. Caef. c. 52. ad iinem. 

* Critical Review, March, 1759. 

finuated 
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finuated itfcif at Rome, \inder the refpedb 
able name of Philofophy, ^fter their at- 
quaintance with the Greeks, tindermined 
and deftroyed this ruling principle. I allow 
that luxury, by corrupting manners, had 
weakened this principle, and prepared the 
Romans for the reception of Atneilm, which 
is the never-failing attendant of luxury. 
But as long as this principle remained, ii 
controuled manners, and checked the pro-i 
grefs of luxury, in proportion to its influ-^ 
cnce. But when the mtrodudlion of Atheifni 
had deftroyed this principle, the great bar to 
corruption was removed, and the paffions at 
once let loofe to run their full career with- 
out check, or controul. The introduflioii 
therefore of the Atheiftical tenets ' attribut- 
ed to Epicurus, was the real caufe of that 
rapid depravity of the Roman manners^ 
which has never been fatisfaClorily account- 
ed for, either by Salluft, or any other hifto- 
rians. 

The learned, I know, are not a little di- 
vided in their opinions about Epicurus. But 

* I here mean the tenets of the Epicurean Atbeiftsy as 
they are termed by the very learned Mr. Baxter in his 
treatife on the Immortality of the Soul ; where he has 
confuted them at large in the firft volume of that admira- 
ble work. 

Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, Vol, i. 
P- 355» 

a dif. 
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a difquilition into what were, or were not 
the real tenets of that philofopher, would be 
wholly foreign to my purpofe. , By the doc- 
trine of the Epicureans, I mean that fyftem 
which Lucretius has dreffed up in his poem 
with all the beauties of poetry, and all the 
(degance of diftion. This, like the reft of 
the Atheiftick fyftems, which are attributed 
to moft of the Grecian philofophers, is preg- 
nant with the wildeft abfurdities that ever 
entered into the human imagination. Epicu- 
rus, ' if Lucretius has given us his genuine 

tenets, 

' It has been remarked, that the Difciples of the an- 
cient Greek philofophers have blended fo many of their 
own opinions with the DoSrinc of their mafters, that 
it is often difficult todiftinguifh the genuine tenets of the 
latter, from the fpurious ones which have been interpo- 
lated by their followers. — Thus Epicurus taught that the 
Summum Bonum or Supreme Good coniifted in plcafure. 
His defenders iniid, that he placed it in that refined 
pleafure which is infeparable from the pra£^ice of virtue. 
His enemies affinal, that he meant the groflfer pleafure 
which arifes wholly from the fenfual paffions. — His friends 
reply, that this Notion was firft broached by thedifTolute 
part of his difciples, who moft injurioufly fathered it 
upon Epicurus, and then alledged his authority as a plea 

for their debaucheries : they add, that the true Epicu. 

rcans, who adhered rigidly to the genuine tenets of their 
mafter, always treated thefe fpurious difciples as fophilU 
and impoftors. But even allowing this to be a true ftate 
of the cafe; yet that the materiality and diflblution of 
the human foul at death was a genuine tenet of Epicurus, 
is a truth which the moft fanguine of his admirers are 
not able to deny. As this pernicious tenet therefore was 

equally 
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tenets, afcribes the formation of the univerfe 
to the fortuitous concourfe of fenfelefs atoms 
of matter.- His matter, Democritus, from 
whom he borrowed his fyftem, afferts the 
fame. But Epicurus has exceeded him in 
abfurdity. For Democritus, if we may cre- 
dit Plutarch,: endowed his atoms with a cer- 
tain ^ living intelligence, which Epicurus 
fcoms to.make ufe of. He boldly deduces life, 
intelligences and free-will itfelf, from the di- 
reft, oblique, and other various motions of 
his inanimate atoms. He admits a fort 
of infignificant beings, whom he terms 
Gods ; but as he would not allow them to 
have any. hand in the formation of his uni- 
verfe, fo neither will he fufFer them to have 
the leaft (hare in the^ conduft of it. He 
has ftiewed them plainly, that he could 

equally held^.and publicklv taught by both thefe kinds 
of Epicureans, a very fmall knowledge of human nature 
will enable us to decide, which of the two oppofite noti- 
ons of pleafure was moft likely to prevail, and gain the 
greateft number .of profelytes ainongft a luxurious and 
corrupt people. 

The diflblute manners of the Romans in the laft pe- 
riod of their Republick, prove evidently, in my opiilioi)^ 
that the fepfual doctrines of the later Epicureans were al- 
moft univerfally received. And ifthe evidence of Horace 
in his humourpus defcriptionof the manners of thofephi- 
lofophers is to be depended upon, they feem to have in* 
grofled the natpi of the/e^. wholly to themfelves. 

Me pinguem et nitidum bene cura tacute vifes ; 

Cum ridire voles, Epicuri de Gregeporcum. 

Hon Epift. 4. lib- 1. 

do 
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do without them; and, as he has made 
them fo egregioufly infignificant as to be 
able to do neither good nor harm, he has 
packed them off at a diftance, to live an 
indolent, lazy life, and to divert them- 
fclves juft as they think proper. Thus he 
has got rid of the troublefome doAnne of 
» divine fuperintending Providence. Some- 
times he forgets himfelf, and feems to deny 
their very exiftence. For he tel|s ns in one 
place, ' that the whole univerfe cpntains no- 
thing but matter a^d empty ipace, or what 
arifes from the cafual concurrence of thefe 
two principles : Confequently, that up third 
nature, different from thefe two,.can:pofiibiy 
jbe proved to exiff either by the c^niziEiQce of 
our fenfes, or by the utmoft efforts of our 
reafoning faculty. He teaches, that the foul 
is compofed of the fineft and moft fubtile 
atoms, confequently difcerpable and mortal. 
That the identity of man confifts in the uni-: 
pn pf thefe finer corpufples with the grpffer 
ones, which compofe the bpdy. * That, at 

their 

* Omnts, ut eft igitur per fe natura duabus 
Confifttc rebu^ ; nam corpora funt et inane. 
Ergo praeter ihane et corpora tertia per ie. 
Nulla poteft rerum in numero natura relinaui 
Nee quae fubcenfus cadat ullo tempore noftros 
Nee ratioiie antmi quam quifquam poffit apifci. 

* £t nebula ac fuffius quoniam difcedit m aurs^ y 

Crcdc 
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their difunion by death, the foul evaporates, 
and is cji/fipated in the upper regions, from 
whence it firft diftilied, and the fame man ex- 
ifts np more. Nay, he is fo amazingly abfurd 
as to affert, 'that if the foul, after its fepa- 
ration, fhoijld ftill retain its confcioufnefs, 
andj after a length of time, by fome lucky 
jumble of his atoms, jQiould happen to ani- 
mate anptherbQdy,thisnewcompound would 
be quite a different man: Confequeiitly, that 
this new jjjan would be no more interefted 
in the anions of the former, than the former 
would be refponfible for the behaviour of 
the latter, or for that of any future man, 
who xdight happen hereafter to be produced 
by another carnal aiTemblage of the atoms of 
the fame foul, united to thofe of another bo- 
dy. This dpftrine is plainly ftolen from the 
Pythagorean fyftem of the tranfmigration of 
fouls; but mutilated, and miferably perverted 
to the purpofes of Atheifm. The abfurdities 
in this wild philofophy are fo felf-evident, 
that to attempt a refutation of th«m, would 
be an affront to common fenfe. Yet, from 

Crede animam quoque difFundi, multoque perire 
Ocius, ec citius diilblvi corpora prima. 
Cum femel omnibus e membris ablata recefllt. 

' Et fi jam noftro fentit de corpore, poftquam 
Diftrada eft antmi natura, animaique poteftas : 
Nil tamen hoc ad nos ; qui caetu conjugioque 
Corporis atque anims confiftimus uniter apti* 

this 
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this foiirce,thefe philofophers draw their pre- 
tended confolations againft the fear of death: 
" * That at death the identity of the man ab- 
folutely ceafes, and we totally lofe our exift* 
ence." Yet, from thefe excellent comforters, 
our modern fceptics have revived their fenfe- 
lefs tenet of annihilation to ferve the caufe of 
liberfinifm. The grand De^detatum^ in li- 
bertinifm, is, to be able to give an unbound- 
ed loofe to the fenfual paflions to their very 
utmoftextent, without anyimpcrtinent hints 
from a certain difagreeable monitor, called 
Confcience,and the dread of an tfter-reckon- 
ing. Now as both thefe terrors are removed 
by this fyftertiof annihilation, it is no won- 
der that libertines, who abounding corrupt 
licentious age, (hould fly eagerly to fo com- 
fortable a do6trine, which at once filences 
thofe enemies to their pleafures. This, is the 
creed introduced by the fe6l of Epicurus 
amongft the Romans, which eafily accounts 
for that fudden, and univerfal revolution iur 
their manners. For mariners can never be 
fo efFedlualIy,and fo fpeedily depraved, *iasby 

a to- 

* Nil igitur mors eft, ad nos neque pertinet hiluin, 
Quandoquidem natura animi mortalis habetur : 
— Ubi non erimus : cum corporis, atque animal 
Difcidium faerit, quibus e fumus uniter apti. 
Scilicet baud nobis quicquam, qui non erimus tupi, 
Accidere omnino poterit, fenfumque movcre. 

^ Epicurus vero ex animis Hominiim extraxit radicltus 

rclU 
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a total extinftion of all religious principle, 
and all religious principle muft be ncceffarily 
fubverted wherever this do6trine of annihila- 
tion is received. I allow that Lucretius gives 
us fome excellent maxims from Epicurus, 
and inveighs in many places againft the vices 
of his countrymen. ' But the cheat is too 
grofs and palpable, and only proves, that he 
Has gilt over the pill of Atheifm to make it 
go down more Imoothly. For how can a 
luperftrufture ftand when the foundation is 
taken away ; and of what fervice is the beft 
fyftem of morality when the fan6lion of fu- 
ture rewards and punifhments, the great 
motive which Ihould enforce the practice, is 
removed by the denial of a Providence, and 
the; do6:rine of annihilation ? Cicero informs 
us, that all the fine things, which Epicurus 
aflerts of the exiftence of his Gods, and their 
excellent nature, are mere grimace, and only 
thrown out to fcreen him from cenfure. For 
he could not be ignorant, that the laws of hi§ 
country puniflied every man with the utmoft 
feverity, who ftruck at that fundamental 
principle of all religion, the exiftence of a 

religionem, quum Diis immortalibus et opem et gratlam 
fuftulit, Cic. de Nat. Deor. p. 76 &77. 

' At etiam liber eft Epicuri de fanditate. Ludimur 
ab homine non tarn faceto, quam ad fcribendi licentiatn 
]ibero. Qus enitn poteft efle fanditas, fi Dii bumana 
non curant ? Cic, de Nat. Deor. p. 78. 

X Deity. 
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Deity. * Cicfero therefore, who had tha* 
roughly examined his tenets, affirms him, by 
his own principles, to have been a downright 
Atheift. For m reality, a man who fhould 
affert the exiftence of fuch idle Gods, as are 
neither capable of doing good or hurt, muft, 
if he expects to be believed, be a greater fool 
than the man, " Who fays in his heart there 
is no God at all/* • Yet this ftrange fyftem, 
though fraught with fuch abfurSties and 
contradidlions as could fcarce be palmed 
upon the genius of an Hottentot, has been 
implicitly fwallowed by too many of thofe 
gentlemen, who affeft to call themfelves the 
efprit forts of the prefent age. Thefe are 
the Atheifticjl tenets of Epicurus, preferved 
by Lucretius in his beautiful poem, which, 
like poifon, conveyed in fweets, pleafe and 
murder at the fame time *. 

The 

' Verius ed igitur niniirum illud quod familiaris oni'- 
nium noflrum Pofidonius dilleruit in libro quinto de natu- 
ra Deorum, nullos efle Deos Epicure videri : quaeque is 
de Diis immortalibus dixerit, invidiae deteftandas gratia 
dixifle, p* 78. 

* I am much obliged to the Gentlemen who write the 
Critical Review for the compliments paid to my little 
performance in their Review for March 1759. Their can- 
did remarks upon thefe quotations from Cicero have been 
truly ferviceable; as they have induced me to read over 
his philofophical works with clofe attention, as well as 
the writings of foitic of our ableft moderns upon that fub* 

1 he 
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The Greeks were early infe6le4 with this 

execrable doftrine, and fhew the efFeft it 

X 2 ,had 

The prinoiples of the New Academy, that doubting 
feft, which Cicero had efpoufed, led fo diredtly to Sccp- 
ticifm, that he keeps us in a ftate of perpetual doubt and 
uncertainty as to his opinions. Mr. Baxter in his En- 
quiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, Vol. II, p, 70, 
complairiing of Cicero*s inconfiftencies and felf-contra- 
diftions, obferves^ that——** as philofophers, he teaches 
^* men to be Sceptics, or to maintain that truth is not to be 
** perceived.** And afterwards adds, ** But it is long 
** fmce it hath been obferved of this great man, that, his 
** academical writings are at variance with his other works ; 
** and that he may be confuted out of himfelf, and in his 
** own words." 

Dr. Warburton expatiates largely upon the great dif« 
ficulties there are in getting to Cicero*s real fentiments. 
I fhall mention only two of them, and in his own words : 
** A fourth difficulty arifes from Tully's purpofetn writ- 
•* ing his works of philofophy ; which was, not to deliver 
** his own opinion on any point of Ethics or Metaphy- 
** fics; but to explain to "his Countrymen in the moft 
'* intelligible manner, whatfoever the Greeks had taught 
" concerning them. In the execution of which defign, 
** no fedl could fo well ferve his turn as the New Academy y 
** whofe principle it was, not to interfere with their ozvn opi^ 
** nionsyicc. But the principal difficulty proceeds from the 
" feveral and various characters he fujiained in his life and 
*' writings ; which habituated him to feign and diffem- 
** ble his opinions. Here (though he afted neither a 
*' weak nor an unfair part) he becomes perfedly infcru- 
*♦ table. He may be confidered as an orator, a ftatef- 
** man, and a philofopher; charaSers all -equally />^r- 
•* fonatedy and no one more the real man than the other'; 
** but ^ach of them taken up and laid down, for the oc- 
** cafion. This appears from the numerous inconfiften- 
" cics wc find in him throughout the courfc of his fuf- 

** taining 
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Deity. * Cicfero therefore, who had tho* 
roughly examined his tenets, affirms him, by 
his own principles, to have been a downright 
Atheift. For m reality, a man who fhould 
aflert the exiftence of fuch idle Gods, as are 
neither capable of doing good or hurt, muft, 
if he expecls to be believcid, be a greater fool 
than the man, " Who fays in his heart there 
is no God at all." -Yet this ftrangeTyftem, 
though fraught with fuch abfurdities and 
contradictions as could fcarce be palmed 
upon the genius of an Hottentot, has been 
implicitly fwallowed by too many of thofe 
gentlemen, who affeft to call themfelves the 
ejhrit forts of the prefent age- Thefe are 
the Atheifticjl tenets of Epicurus, preferved 
by Lucretius in his beautiful poem, which, 
like poifon, conveyed in fweets, pleafe and 
murder at the fame time *. 

The 

' Verius e{l igitur nimirum illud quod familiaris oni'- 
nium tioflrum Pofidonius difleruit in libro quiiito de natu- 
ra Deorum, nullos efle Deos Epicure videri : quxque is 
de Diis immortalibus dixerit, invidiae detedandas gratia 
dixifle, p. 78. 

* I am much obliged to the Gentlemen who write the 
Critical Review for the compliments paid to my little 
performance in their Review for March 1759. Their can* 
did remarks upon thefe quotations from Cicero have been 
truly ferviceabJe; as they have induced me to read over 
his philofophical works with clofe attention, as well as 
the writings of fortic of our ableft moderns upon that fub- 
jea. 

The 
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The Greeks were early infeftecj with this 

execrable doftrine, and fhew the efFe6t it 

X 2 ,had 

The prinoiples of the New Academy, that doubting 
feft, which Cicero had efpoufed, led fo diredtly to Sccp- 
ticifm, that he keeps us in a ftate of perpetual doubt and 
uncertainty as to his opinions. Mr. Baxter in his En- 
quiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, Vol. II, p. 70, 
complaining of Cicero*s inconfiftencies and felf-contra- 
diftions, obferves^ that——** as philofophers, he teaches 
^* men to be Sceptics, or to maintain Y^^^ truth is not to be 
** perceived.*^ And afterwards adds, ** But it is long 
** fmce it hath been obferved of this great man, that, his 
*' academical writings are at variance with his other works ; 
** and that he may be confuted out of himfelf, and in his 
** own words." 

Dr. Wa.rbuxton expatiates largely upon the great dif« 
ficulties there are in getting to Cicero's real fentlments. 
I fhall mention only two of them, and in his own words : 
** A fourth difficulty arifes from Tully's purpofatn writ- 
•* ing his works of philofophy ; which was, not to deliver 
** his own opinion on any point of Ethics or Metaphy- 
** fics; but to explain to "his Countrymen in the moft 
•* intelligible manner, whatfoever the Greeks had taught 
'* concerning them. In the execution of which defign, 
*' no fedl could fo well ferve his turn as the New Academy, 
** whofe principle it was, not to interfere with their ozvn opi- 
** nions,icc> But the principal difficulty proceeds from the 
" feveral and various characters he fujlained in his life and 
*' writings ; which habituated him to feign and diffem- 
** ble his opinions. Here (though he a£led neither a 
*' weak nor an unfair part) he becomes perfedlly infcru- 
*♦ table. He may be confidered as an orator, a ftaief- 
** man, and a philofopher; charaSers all equally />^r- 
•* fonated, and no one more the real man than the other'; 
** but each of them taken up and laid down, for the oc- 
** cafion. This appears from the numerous inconfiften- 
** cics wc find in him throughout the courfc of his fuf- 

** taining 
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had upon their manners by their violation of 
publick faith, and contempt for the moft fa- 
cred tyes of religion. ' Truft, fays Poly bins, 

^« taining them, &c." And afterwards, p. 171. the Dr. 

adds, ** We meet with nvmbers of the like contra- 

** did^ions delivered in his own perfon, and under his 
•• philofophical charafter j" of which he gives u»feveral 
kiftances. In the note upon the word Perlonared, p, 169, 
the Dr. obferves ; **— — -that as a philofopher, his end 
*' and defign in writino; was not to deliver his own opi- 
'* nion ; but to explain the Grecian pbilofophy ; on 
** which account he blames thofe as too curious, who 
«« were for having his own fentiments. In purfuance of 
^^ his defign, ha brings in Stoics, Epicureans, Platonifts, 
** Academics, New and Old, in order to inftruft the 
*< Romans in their various opinions, and fevcral ways of 
*< reafoning. But whether it be bimfcif or others that 
*< are brought upon the ftage, it is the Acadtmc not Ci- 
*' cero ; it is the Stoic, the Epicurean, not Balbus, nor 
" Velleius, who deliver their opinions." See Warbur* 
ton's Divine Legation, part 2. book 3. lait edition, where 
the charadler of Ckrero, as drawn by that very learned 
and able writer, p. 165, &c. is the beft clue I know of 
to guide us through his philofophical works. See alfo. 
Critical Inquiry into the Opinions and Pradtce of the an- 
cient philofophers, paffim. 

;t«»p»(;o/li$ ^ avrni t5? x*Ta Tor op*«F Trij-riw^, tij^S^ rl x«0iixo9. 

Polyb. lib. 6. p. 693. 

I have called a.my^Afv:(i, Notary- publick, becaufe that 

office anfwers the idea much better, in my opinion, than 

Contrarotulator^ from which may poffibly be derived our 

'Comptroller, which, I think, is by no means what is 

here meant. 

but 
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but a fingle talent to a Greek, who has been 
ufed to finger the publick money, and though 
you have the fecurity of ten counterparts, 
drawn up by as many publick notaries, oack-- 
cd by as many feals, and the teftimony of 
twice as many witnefles, yet, with all thefe 
precautions, you cannot poffibly prevent him 
from proving a rogue. Whilft the Romans, 
who, by their various offices, are intrufted 
with lar^e fums of the publick money, pay 
fo confcientious a regard to the religion of 
their ofHce-oath, that they were never known 
to vioifcte their faith, though reftrained only 
by that fingle tye. How greatly they devi- 
ated from this reftitude of manners, after 
thefe infidel tenets had taken root amongfl 
them, we may learn from Cicero, in his ora- 
tions and epiflles. Sallufl too will inform 
us, how extremely common the crime of per- 
jury was grown, in that fevere reproach, which 
Lucius Philippus, a Patrician, makes to Le- 
pidus, the Conful, before the whole Senate, 
" That he neither flood in awe of men or 
Gods, whom he had fo frequentljypjured. 
and defied by his villanies and perjtmes. 
* Polybius jgives it as his real opinion, that 
X 3 nothing 

* Te neque bominutn neq.ue Peorum pudet, quos pcr- 
fidia & perjuriQ violaftu Sail. Fi:agm. Orat. L. Phil. 
Coi>t. Lep. p. J 46. 
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nothing (hews the fuperior excellence of the 
civil Goverument of the Romans to that of 
other people, fo much as thofe religious fen- 
timents^with refpedl to their Gods, which 
they conftantly mculcated and fupported. 
He affirms too his real fentiments to be, that 
the chief fupport and prefervation of the 
Roman Republick arofe from that awful fear 
of the GoQS, which was fo much ridiculed 
and exploded by tlie Grecians. I have tak- 
en the liberty to render Tor« &>jio^i M^Uo^, 
* the Grecians, who are evidently pointed at 



m 



yMia' >^yv ^i niv ^(O'lJ^i/Aoyiav. Polyb. lib. 6* p. 692. 

" * There is indeed little occafion for an apology for 
this tranflation. The judicious critick will eafijy fee, 
.that in this pafTage there is a plain contraft drawn be- 
tween the manners of the Grecians and the Romans in 
the lime of Polybius. The caufe^of that difference this 
able writer juftly afcrtbes to that ^iKn^«»fto>U, or awful 
fear of the Gods, fo flrrongly inculcated amongft the Ro- 
mans, and fo much dsfpifed and ridiculed amongfl the 
Grecians, who were at that time greatly tinQured with 
the Atljll^ of Epicurus. The inflance he feleds in 
proof, G^rn from the very different efFeft of an oath up- 
on the manners of thofe two people, muft convince us 
beyond a doubt, that by the words Tor? oAAok ai^pwwoK om- 
li?Pi^ivovy he plainly charaft^rifes his own country- 
men. As by *^ ol yvv iUri jc} aAoV»f ixCoMi*, avri^** they 

who now (that is, in his time) inconlldcrately and ab- 
furdly rejea thofe great fanflidns of religion, he evi- 
dently points at fuch of the leading men amongft the 
Romans, as in his time had embraced the pernicious te- 
nets of Epicurus^ For though he had ftigmatized the 

Cartha- 
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in this paflage. For fo juft and accurate a 
writer asPolybius could not be ignorant, that 
the Grecians were the only people in the 
world at that time, who had been debauched 
into Atheifm by the pernicious tenets of 
Epicurus. Poly bins firmly believed the exi- 
ftence of a Deity, and the interpofition of a 
divine fuperintending Providence, though he 
was an enemy to fuperftition. * Yet when 
heobferved the good effefts produced amoiigft 
the Romans by their religion, though carried 
even to the higheft poffible degree of fuper- 
ftitio]!|| and the remarkable influence it had 
upon tneir manners in private life, as well as 
upon their publLck councils, he concludes it 

Carthaginians immediately before for their avarice and 
luft of gain, yet no man knew better than Polybius, that 
the Carthaginians rather exceeded the Romans in fuper- 
liition. That they were fincere too in their belief, is 
evident from that moft horrible method, by which they 
exprcfled their ^£»<n^a»jixo»ia, which was their frequent 
facrifices of great numbers of their own children (thofe 
of the very firft families not excepted) to their God Mo- 
loch, who, by the Greeks and Romans, was termed 
Chronos and ^Saturn. 

I thought this remark might not be unufe||^ becaufe 
as none of the Comnxentators have taken an^notice of 
ir, fo neiithcr Cafaubon, nor any tranflator I have yet met 
with, feems to have given me the true fpirit and meaning 
of this. remarkable palFage. 

flrap* etvroT; tU ft t5^ xaT* JJi*» fiUiU *i ''^^ K.Q\ycc t?$ WoXfft^, urt 
yJh xficlftXisriry vvifiQK'njf, Ibid. 

X 4 to 
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to be ' the refult of a wife and confummate 
policy in the ancient Lcgiflators. He there- 
fore veryjuftlyccnfurcsthofe as wrong-head- 
ed, and wretchedly bungling politicians, who 
at tjiat time endeavoured to eradicate the fear 
of an after-reckoning, and the terrors of a 
hell, out of the minds of a people. Yet how 
few years ago did we fee this miferably mif- 
taken policy prevail in our own country, 
during the whole adminiftratioa of fome late 
power-engroffing minifters. Compelled at 
all events to fecure a majority in Parliament 
to fupport themfelves a^iinfl: the e^|ut$ of 
oppofitioh, they found the greateft obftacle 
to their fchemes arife from thofe principles 
of religion, which yet remained amongft the 
people. For though a great number of the 
electors were not at all averfe to the bribe, yet 
their confciences were too tender to digeft 
perjury. To remove this troublefome'teft at 
eleftions, which is one of the bulwarks of 
our coiiflitution, would be imprafticable. 
To weaken or deftxoy thofe principles, upon 
which the oath was founded, and from 
which H derived its force and obligation, 
would equally anfwer the purpofe, and de- 

AioTTtp ol waXam ^ottSff-tfAot reiq trip) ^ith uvoUt^, «^ r»i vtfi 

«^u ^ ^«Moy 0* VL^v {ixv x^ aXoya^q ixCa^X»y ctvta. Lib. 6. 
p, 693, 

ftroy 
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ftroy all publick virtue at the fame time! 
The bloody and deep-felt efFedls of that hy- 
pocrify which prevailed in the time of 
Cromwell, had driven great numbers of the 
fufferers into the contrary extreme. When 
therefore fo great a part of the nation was 
already prejudiced againft whatever carried 
the appearance of a ftrifter piety, it is no 
wonder that fhallow fuperncial reafoners^ 
who have not Logic enough to diftinguifh 
between the ufc and abufe of a thing, fhould 
readily embrace thofe Atheiftical tenets, 
which^^were imported, and took root in the 
voluptuous and thoughtlefs reign of Charles 
the Second. But that folid learning, which 
revived after the Reftoration, eafily baffled 
the efforts of open and avowed Atheifm, 
which from that time has taken fhelter un- 
der the lefs obnoxious name of Deifm. For 
the principles of modern Deifm, when ftript 
of that difguife which has been artfully thrown 
over them, to deceive thofe who hate the fa- 
tigue of thinking, and are ever ready to ad- 
mit any conclufion in argument, which is 
agreeable to their paffions, without examin- 
ing thejpremifes, are in reality the fame with 
thofe ot Epicurus, as tranfmitted to us bv 
Lucretius. The influence therefore, which 
they had upon the manners of the Greeks 
ana Romans, will readily account for thofe 
effects which we experience from them in 

our 
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our own country, where they fo fatally pre- 
vail. To patronize and propagate thefe prin- 
ciples, was the beft expedient which the 
narrow felfifh policy of thofe miniftiers could 
fuggeft. For their greateft extent of genius 
never reached higher, than a fertility in tem- 
porary fhifts and expedients, to ftave off the 
evil day of national account, whkh they fo 
much dreaded. They were fenfible that the 
wealth and luxury, which arc the general ef- 
fefts of an extenfive trade in a ftate of pro- 
found peace, had already greatly hurt the 
morals of the people, and fmoothed the way 
for their grand fyftem of corruption. Far 
from checking this licentious fpirit of luxury 
and diffipation, they left it to its full and na- 
tural efFedls upon the manners, whilft, in or- 
der to corrupt the principles of the people, 
they retained, at the publick expence, a ve- 
nal fet of the moft fhamelefs milcreants that 
ever abufed the liberty of the prefs, or infult- 
ed the religion of their country. To the ad- 
miniftration of fuch minifters, which may 
juftly be termed the grand aera of corruption, 
we owe that fatal fyftem of bribery, which 
has fo greatly afFefted the morals or the elec- 
tors in almoft every borough in the king- 
dom. To that too we may juftly attribute 
the prefent contempt and difregard of the fa- 
cred obligation of an oath, which is the 
ftrongeft bond of fociety, and the beft fecu- 
rity and fupport of civil government. 

I have 
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I have now, I hope, fatisfaftorily account- 
ed for that rapid and unexampled degene- 
racy of the Romans, which brought on the 
total fubverfion of that mighty Republick. ' 
The caufc of this fudden and violent change 
of the Roman manners, has been juft hinted 
at by the fagacious Montefquieu, but, to my 
great furprize, has not beep duly attended to 
by any one hiftorian * I have yet met with. 
I have Ihewed too, how the rafl(ie caufe has 
been working the fame efFeds ik our own 
nation, as it invariably will in ev^ry country 
where thofe fatally deftruftive principles are 
admitted. As the real end.of all hiftory is 
inftru6lion, I have held up a juft portrait of 
the Roman manners, in the times immedi- 
ately preceding the lofs of their liberty, to 
the infpeftion of my countrymen, that they 
may guard in time againft thofe calamities, 

' I have been favoured with the follovtring remark 

.\ipon this paffage. ** I have lately met with an obfcure 

*' book, entitled, Chriftian Morals, and Cbriftian Pru- 
*^ dcncCf by John Lawrence^ M. A. reiStor of Tehertoft^ 
*' Northamptonjhire^ printed fox Knapton^ X717, in which 

'* are thefe words : -But as ibon as Epicurus and his 

.'' followers began to weaken the foundation principles 
*' of religion, by calling them in queftion, all manner of 
♦ ' immorality came rolling in like a mighty torrent, and 
" threw down the banks of law and fobriety/' The 
book indeed I never heard of before, and as I have not the 
honour to know the gentleman who fent me the remark, 
I take this opportunity of returning him thanks for his 
* very obliging letter. 

which 
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policy was purfued under the Republican a8 
under the r^al government, the Romans, 
though involved in continual vy^ars, found 
themfelves not inferior in number even to 
thofe nations, who were reputed . the molt 
populous. Dionyfius, from whom 1 have 
taken this account, extols the policy of the 
Romans in this point as greatly fuperior to 
th^t of the Grecians. The Spartans, fays that 
judicious hiftorian, were obliged to give up 
their dominion over Greece by their finglc 
defeat at Leuftra; as the lofs of the. battle 
of Chaeronea reduced the Thebans and A- 
thenians to the. fad neceflity of yielding up 
the government of Greece, as well as their 
liberty, to the Macedonians. Thefe misfor- 
tunes Dionyfius imputes to the miftaken 
policy of the Grecians, who were, in ge* 
neral, unwilling to communicate the pri- 
vileges of their refpeftive States to fo- 
reigners. Whereas the Romans, who ad- 
mitted even their enemies to the rights of 
citizenfhip, derived additional ftrength even 
from their misfortunes . And he affirms, that 
after the terrible defeat at Cannae, where out 
of eighty-fix thoufand little more than three 
thoufand three hundred and feventy men ef- 
caped, the Romans owed the prefervation of 
their State, not to the benevolence of for- 
tune, as fome, he fays, imagine, but to the 
number of their difciplined Militia, whic]| 

enabl 
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CHAP. VII. 

Carthaginians and Romans compared. 

THE origin of both thefe people feems 
alike to have been extremely low. 
Romulus, according to Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaffus, could form no more than three 
thoufand foot and three hundred hoiTe out 
of his whole people, where every individual 
was obliged to be a foldier. The Tyrians, 
who accompanied Dido in her flight from 
her brother Pygmalion, could be but few in 
number from tilie very circumftances of their 
efcape from an avaritious and vigilant Ty- 
rant. 

Romulus, to fupply this defeft, not only 
opened an afylum for alt fugitives, whom he 
admitted as fubjeits, but in all his conquefts 
over the neighbouring States, annexed the 
lands to his own fmall territory, and incor- 
porated the prifoners amongft his own Ro- 
man citizens. By this mafterly policy, not- 
withftanding the number of men he muft 
neceffarily have loft during a warlike reign of 
thirty-feven years, he left at his death, ac- 
cording to Dionyfius, forty-five thoufand 
foot and a thduiand horfe. As the fame 

policy 

3 
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In our refearches back into the remote 
times of antiquity, we muft lay hold of 
whatever helps we are able to meet with. If 
' Juilin therefore is to be credited, Dido not 
only received conliderable afliftance from a 
colony of Tynans which (he found fettled in 
Utica, but admitted great numbers of the 
natives who fettled with her in the new city, 
and confequently became Carthaginians. I 
may add too, in proof of this account, that 
unlefs the Caithaginians had long purfued 
this wife policy, it is fcarce poffible, by the 
courfe of nature, that the Tyrians alone 
could have multiplied by propagation to fo 
prodigious a degree, as to be able to furnifh 
men lufficient to raife and carry on that cx- 
tenfive commerce, and plant thofe nume- 
rous colonies which we meet with in t3i« 
earlier ages of their hiftory. 

As to their conftitution, Rome and Car- 
thage were both Republicks, both free, artd 
their form of Govemment nearly fimilar, as 
far as we can coUeft from hiftory. Two 
* Supreme Magiftrates, annually elefted, the. 
Senate, and the people, formed the body po- 
litick in each Republick. The annual elec- 
tions of their chief magiftrates, were a per* 

* Juftin. lib. 1 8, c. 5, 

* Termed confuls by the Romans, Sufet^s by the Car- * 
thaginians. 

manent 



xnanent ibiurce of 4ivifion and fa6tion aUk^ 
in both 5 a defeft which Lycurgus guarded 
againft in the Spartan government^ where 
the chief magiftracy was perpetual and her 
reditary. The Senate in both nations was 
compofed out of the moft refpedable an4 
greateft men in each Republick. At Rome 
the Confuls chofe the Senators with the ap« 
probation of the people, but at lail the Cen* 
fors arrogated that power to themielvejs. At 
Carthage, as Aiiflotle informs ds, the Sena- . 
tors were elected 5 but as he has no wher? 
told us who were the eledtors, it is moft pro- 
bable, that the right of eleSion was the in«T 
herent privilege of the people, fince he cen- 
fures that Republick as too much leaning 
towards Democracy. At Rome, in the vir^ 
tuovis times of that Republick, birth and 
merit alone intitled the poffeffor to a place in 
the Senate, as well as the chief offices in 
thfc State. At Carthage, though birth and 
merit feemto have been qualifications indif- 
penfably neceflary, vet ' even thefe could 
not fucceed, unlets tne candidate was at thq 
fame time matter of fuch a fortune as would 
enable him to fupport his dignity with * luA 

^'ii^ofX^^i* Ariijl. deRepab. lib. 2. p. 334. c« ii« 
Ibid. p« 335* ^ 

. Y tre. 
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trc. This Ariftotlc ccnfurcs as a dcfcftr For 
he looks upon all that merit, which was un- 
fupportcdbythc proper proportion of wealth, 
as K> much loft to the Carthaginians; and he 
lays down that maxim in their Government^ 
as the real caufe of that undue relpeft for 
wealth, and that luft of gain, which prcJ- 
vailed fo much in that Republick. But the 
. fentiments of this philofbpher, like thofe df 
I his mafter Plato, are, I fear^ too ideal to'Tj'^ 
reduced to praftice. For he does not fefeni 
to attend to the different genius of ditfertiit 
nations, but aims at adjufting the l$diliii6 
of Dower in his Republickby the nice ftkfidi 
ara of philofophick theory. The gefilusj' of 
nations differs perhaps as much as iKfcir cli- 
mate and fituation, which feem (at fe^iA 
ibme degree) to be the natural caufe of thdjt 
difference. The Republicks of Sparta arii 
JRome were Both military, and militai^ S^^j^f 
ftamped the primary charafter of both thejl 
people. The Republick of Carthage,;7like 
that of their ^ceftors, the Tyrians, "Was 
Commercial . Hence the luft of gain mafte^d 
their ruling charafter* Their military cfta- 
ra6ler arofe frdm the neceffity of defehdift|j 
that wealth which their commerce ha4 a<> 
quired. 5%nce military glory Ayks but a.fe- 
condary paflion, and generally fubfcment'to 
their luft of gain. Unlefs ; )v.e attend, to tHfc 
different ruling paffion, 3vhichforMs^^ 

ferent 
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fepent charadler of each Republick, we^ftiall 
never Jt)e able to make fuch a compariion a^ 
wiJI do equal juftice to each people. At 
Sparta and Rome wedth was ^eipife^^^ wfen 
put in competition with honour, and poverW 
jpip^ with raerit formed the moft eitimable 
of ; all charafteirs • Quite dif&Jient mailifiS 
prevailed at Carthage. , Wealth with tlteS^ 
was[ the chief fupport of merit, and noihitt^ 
lyas focpntemptiHp as poverty. Hence £he 
Cairthaginians, wno were well acquainted 
with the power and influence of wealth, r6^ 
ijijired the additional qualification of an arii- 
0e/jfertune in afl candidates for the fenatb-^ 
rial dignity, and publick emplojfnients, Foif 
they judged that fuch men wotiicl;be lefs 6}^ 
pofed to the temptations of coiTuptiohV iiitd 
jatjthe fame time mor^ anxious for the weli. 
^are of a State' in which they >vere fo deeper 
interefted by their private property. Tn^ 
this: was the re^ ftate of the cafe, at Cai> 
tliage, notwithftanding the \ faggeftions of 
;At4S:Qtle and the Greek and Roman hifto^ 
rianSj may, I think, be fairly proved from 
the hehavipur of their Senate and the choice 
qjf tljeir officers, which ought certainly to 
be admitted as the beft evidence. For we 
cpnftantly find all their pjiblick employments 
iiU?d vp, with men of the greateft familiefii, 
fij[idj^ .unleis when the intrigues of fa6]tiph 
fplinetiines prevailed, of the greateft abilities. 
7 '; V ' ■ Y 2 ' We 
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We find in genend the fame firm and fteadf 
attachment to the fenrice of llicur eoarOrjfi 
and the fame mdef stieable ieid for (9ttein4» 
ing the territx>ries and power of thdir Rc*^ 
pubiick. Kor does the nioftpirtkdhiftoriui 
charge any osie of them with iacfificing the 
honour and intereft of his country to-^imjr 
foreign power for money : a praftice which 
was &amefuUy common amongft the Rbi 
man Generals in the ^Mie of jBguitlial 
Hence we may, I think, aifipn the tnie^rea^ 
fon, why the greateft famihes in CariEhagftj 
as we are informed by hiftotians^ ^ouglM^it 
no way derogatory to thear honour td^mu^ 
gage in commerce. For as this is mcAfft» 
bably to be underftood of the ^oun^r fend 
of thetr nobility, the true motive iettnsrtd 
arife, not from avarice, as thdi? enevnies ^Dt»j[ 
jeft, but from a view of ndfiifg (uch v £i^ 
tune, as nnght qualify them tor adm&fidn 
into the Senate, or any of the great eniplc^ 
ments. Hence too it is evident, that*aifio^ 
gulation which might be higWy ufdfe^tod 
lalutary, in an opulent commercial Rcpub- 
lick, would be. greatly injurious to (ucfe mi- 
litary Republicks as Rome and Sparl%- by 
corrupting their manners. We need nb^Kct 
proof than the fate of thofe two Republicks, 
who both owed thdr ruin to thx? intnxluc- 
tion of that wealth, which was unknown to 
their virtuous anceftor3r> The Carthap^ 
nian Senate feems to hate been much more 

numerous 
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numerous than the kommi^* ^ For at Car-- 1 
thase there was a fdeflfhrnding committee | 
eftabtifhed; of end hundred amffbur of the 
raoft refpe^tablenwmberS) to' keep a watch- \ 
fill eyte over tihc g;reat families; and i^reis . 
any attempts, which thdramUtion midit ' 
make to iubvert the conftitudon. To mis 
committee all their commanding officers by 
featmd land, without cxcepftion, were ob- 
ligedto give a ftxid: account of their cohduft 
at the end of every campaign. We may 
thercsfore properly term it the Carthaginian 
court-martial. Out of this venerable body 
another felefl: committee was formed of five 
members only, who were tnoft confpicuous 
for their probity^ ability, and eJcperience. 
•- Thefe fcrved without fee or falary j as 
glory, and thclove of their country, were 
cfbeemed. motives fufficient to eng^ men 
of their fuperior rank, and'^^igharaCTerf to 
fervfc the puoUck with zeal and fidelity. For 
which, reafpn fhey were not choftn by lot, 
butcle6tedbyTncrit. Their pwcf was very 

fvxfntn ^i* Tmirn* r •{fSv^Mi rii mfxvi»ftarifi^9> Ibid.p* 334* 
TMSrin ArifiNT. , Had. 

.j...:^ :- Y3 ex- 
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tKUnfivt. * Thdr office w^ for life^ )^ 

-ff^jfilled Qp any vacancy in their Qwabo4]E, 

^t of the one. hundred and four, V3d, all 

Hraiiancies in that grand committee, oi\t,p{ 

^the reft of the Senate, by their own audicb- 

- irity^ and at their own difcretion, T^iey yj^j^ 

'^^iStat fupremc judges, hefides, in all cai^^ 

^Whatfoever without appeal. The inftitution 

«of this grand committee, in my opiniony f$- 

^cieded every thing in the Roman poliicj. 

-- For it prcfcrvcd meir State from all;^^ 

^ violent cpncuilions^ which Jo freaii^p^y 

*^obk, and at laft totdly.fubveited tht^.j^ 

-ftian Republick. But the power .of^-^e 

"^cbmniittee of five was exorbitant, .ai^d dan- 

^ Werous to the lives and fortmt^i^t]^ekJ^- 

\fow-citizens. The proof is feom faia. , Fpr 

^ at the condufion of the feooiKl.Punick^vf^, 

'^ they had made fo arbitrary an u^ of ,;thi^ 

/^ppweir, aiid were grown fo o^ous ta^J^e 

^'^eople, that the great Hannibal rqgjulai^ 

*t\m^ amongft other abufes^ and ]^Qrv»;^ a 

mvrSp mh»ltU tTvaiy M; Hf T«fv iuMf vmCwa^ mifki6lm$ tj|>: M^' 
^^pjif. m ^i "rWrai mXtUvct m^m pqpow 'sm if^^mr^ffC:-^ 

■ ' ■■■■'■•■:•: ::n;; 
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law, which made that ofEce annual ^aitld 

'^leftiVe, with a claufe forbidding any future 

ilt&pation: Whtther thcCart^giniai^^Se- 

ifeitbrs enjoyed their feats for life, w whether 

H^ey were liable to be expelled for myiJin^^ 

"detheanoiir, and by whom, aate ;|)oiBtSuiin 

'wMch hiftory is quite filent. ^ At Rome^vi^s 

' the cenfors had the power of pomotingto 

iMt dignity, fo they had equally thopow^r 

of expdlijf^ any member for badinann^rs^ 

fcy the fingle ceremony of leaving QUjt his 

^ ?i^ called over ^^e. lift of the 

Senate. I cannot help thinking.this 4 cr^sat 

Hdysfcft ia<^ fiace itthyew 

' the'.powcTi'of garbling and. mojidiingthe 

;S|matfe^*into^ the hands of itwo mm^^ wJjo 

i^ereKkble to^ corrupted to fcrve the ends 

■ t)f faftion, -A power which ought ncvfirfo 

i^is'lqdged in fo few hands in:a.cb!Uiitiy;,v^h^h 

'-^irijoys thi Heffings of libeityi ;F0r,,hQw 

-^ieryiceabfefoever it might hatecr,i>eenv/^ a 

* iitorbto libentibuihefs in the eartieirag^tpf 

^ i3wt RepiMfekj yet Cicercte^itt 

for A. Cluentius, inveighs bitterly againft the 

-< iabjifg p^ the ^enforial power in Jiis time, and 

'^ r giveft feveral^ inifcances wh^b it was made 

"♦ ^ufbftjivient to tiie ends of faa:ion in mc;s^l- 

ling the Senate. And he fefemS to fear that 

« "^the ce^^MPs lift may tuing^asmany calaoiities 

''' lijioii tne citizettS as the late moft inhuman 

profciription 5 and that the point of the cen- 

Y 4 ^fors 
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ibfs peft may prove as tenibfe as the fivond 
of th^ir late Dictator, C. Nepos, iirthe £fe 
of Hamilcar^ talces nodce of an o&ocrcfilht 
fame nature amongft the Corthaginnsis^ to 
vrhofe infpe^tion the grebteft men inlshat 
Republick feem to have been fubjeiEiiv ' But 
it does not appear from hiftory, whether-Us 
power eKtetkded fo far as to expel a Senatof. 
Should a bad prince, or a wicked miniftar, 
ever be inveftea with the power of w««Kii^ 
the lioufe^ and modelling a parHamcntTat 
pieafure, there would be anend cf oiur/doil«- 
ftitution and liberty. . . - =: » 4 

In the Roman Senate all qneftionriwiece 
decided (as in our parliament) by a aiajority 
of voices. At Carthage no law coukL pito> 
unlefs the Senate were unanimous, fiks tfae 
Poli(h diet. One fmgle Veto from any onlp 
feiember, took the qudtion out of the hands 
of the Senate, and gave up the ultimate idb^ 
cifion to the pepjple, who were the dermA^ 
rejfort ol all powen This ' AriilDtle ceni- 
fures as incUniixg morQ towao-ds Pempcrac^ 




vo>Mu»v^ in ifh Ibid, f ^gt ]34* r .^ • .;:1 
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litail wa^ confiiUnt ^th l!ic jilflr rules of a 
fi^cU regulated Republic Becaufe f he tna^ 
.giftpates were not ^tAf obliged' to open all 
.libe different ofHfiions and debates of tte 
JSdnaetors upoa the quetlion,= in the hearing 
^fthe people, who were the abfolute and 
i(kcifive judges in all thefe cafes of appeal^ 
hut any one^ even the loweil fellow in the 
s&oh, 'ixiight freely j^vte his o|>inion in oppo^ 
£t»m juft as he thought proper. A foiirtsb 
^ffcndlefs difcm'd» anarchy, iaadconfuiionl 
A'iufid. of 'polity, as Ariftotle obferves, va^ 
known in any other form of Republicftn gol- 
.wfRflienc*' 

' vja.liiis- point, I think the Roman pc^ty 
jfu preferable to the Carthagifiiaii, except in 
jthote 4ibuies of the tribunitial power, which 
ii> fre<]iiently happened towards the deelin^ 
xif that Re^uhlick: But when any one ttir- 
bulent, feditiotfs tiibune, inftigated by am- 
bition, or corrupted by a faction (which in 
thofe times was generally the caJe) could by 
his iingle Veto, flop all proceedings of the 
Senate, apid haul the cafe before the people ; 
oiay, when he could drag the fupreme magi- 
ftrates, the Confuls themfelves, to prifon, 
by his fole authority, and could commit the 
j^Djft outrageou^ and moft ihameful a£ls of 
licentiouihefs with impunity, becaufe their 
office rendered their perfons facred by law, 
tiA/t9m the Carthagmian polity in6iitely 

more 
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•more efigiblc For that fear and jealcuAr 
of coding any part of their authority, whicn 
is fo natural to men in power, would always 
h^ a ftrong motive to union in a Cartha^- 
nian Senate ; becaufe it would naturally m* 
duce any member, rather to give up his pri* 
vate opinion, than fuffer an efTential part of 
their power to devolve to the people. But 
the Romta tribunitial power, which was in 
; conihmt oppofition to the Senatorial, drew 
at laft by much too great a weight into the 
:*I>emocratick fcale, and in the laft period c^ 
their liberty was a principal leading catife of 
I the ruin or that Republick. For a* dteSe^ 
. nate wa$ unfu{>ported by a third pow:er| fo 
: >eilbntially re^uifite to preferve the bahnee {yf 
.government in its due aequipoife, -the Tii- 
/bnnes perpetually fomented and kept up 
: thofe terrible feuds, which brought on Anar- 
chy, and terminated in abfolute infupport* 
able Tyranny. 
The condition of the Roman populace 

• before the eredlion of the tribunitial power, 
feems, in my judgment, to have been little 
better than that ftate of yaflklage, which 
the peafants groan under in Poland. The 

• relation between Patron and Client amdngft 

• the Romans, feems to be fomething analo- 
gous to the relation between Lord and Vaf- 
Mj with this difference, that the Client had 
the free choice of his patron^ which the 

Viffal 
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^Vaffal has not with refpeft to the Lord. At 
' leaft it is certain, if we may credit the Ro- 
't&in hiftorians, that their people were fub- 
Jeft to equal, if not greater exa<^ons and 
obpreffions from the Patricians, How heavy 
thefe were, we may learn from the nume- 
rous mutinies, infurreftions, and that great 
Teceflion, which compelled the Patricians to 
' create the tribunitial office in their favour. 
This new office occafioned a great revolution 
'iifi thdr new government, andproduced thofe 
I p6rpetual conflifts between the Ariftocratick 
ajid pfemocfatick powers, which fill the hit 
tbry of that Republick, The Patricians had 
/lecdurjTe freq^^uently to their only refource, 

* a J)i^at6r with abfolute power, to defend 
"tiieril froih'.tiifr-infoience of the Tribunes. 
'But'this was only a temporary expedient. 

*rtie people renewed their attack?, 'till 
they hid iabbliifhed the diftinft prerogatives 
a^iung from birth and family, and laid 
open all honours, even the Conlulfhip, and 
Di^latdrfhip, the fuprerAe mag;iftracy of all, 

.tP. the free- admiffion of their own body. 
The people were highly elated with thefe 
repeated vi^ofies; as they imagined them, 
over their oM ehemies the Patricians y but 

'they wer6 quickly fenfible, that in faft, 
.they yrere only the dupes' of their ambitious 
leaders. The moft opulent arid powerful of 

* the Plebeians, by feiTing the high offices of 

the 
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the State, acquired the title of Nobles, ia 
contnuliftin£hon to thofe, who were de- 
fended from the Patrician faihilies, whafHU 
retained their, ancient appellation. Thefe 
new Nobles, many of wnom had crept into 
the Senate, fided conftantly with the Fatri^ 
cians in aU difputes and contefts with their 
.£oirmer friends, • the people, and were gene- 
nlly their greateft enemies. The Patricians, 
ftroigthened by this new acquilition of pow- 
er^ were frequently too hard for the Tri« 
buoes* In taofe memoraUe contdls witli 
.the two Gracchi, who endeavoured in their 
jTribuneihip to revive the Agrarian law (cal- 
collated to divide the conqu^ed lands among 
t|Keipoor citizens) the diipute^leems to have 
lain, wholly between the rkh and the poor : 
foil' the Nobles and rich Plebeians were as 
unwilling to pakt with their jiand, ias the 
: Batricians. Tnis ftrengthened the Patridana 
fomuch, thatthev were able in each of ihofe 
contefts, to quell the efforts of the pepple 
by force, and.quafh the whole affair py the 
death of both me Gracchi. 
. It has been a general remark of moft. 
writers, both ancient and modern^ ^ that ti)^ 
Roman Rqpublick owed its nrefi^nration to 
the firmnets axid wi£k>m of tne Senate^ and 
the; fubordinate obedience of the .ptopht. 
and that the Republick of .Carthage muft. 
afcribe its ruin to that afcendency, wmch the 

people 
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people had iifiirped over tho .miKtbonty^of tiifi 
Senate. Tb« reverie of thb &9ns;:t0dbo 

inhiftory, where the power -of the Cj^^ 
ginian |^ple. over-ruled the zothoatpioi 
their Senate, fo far as to compel them to ads 
contrary to their <]^imon« This was Idisb 
ihameful violation of the law of nations iril 
ieizing^ the tr aRfports w^ich^ ^ere IniBigiie 
neoelTaries to Scipio's camp, during^difi^tirara 
he:hadgratttedtkat they nuglk:&md'ami^£» 
£idors to Rome tb inegotiate is peace wiJ^ Ahd 
Roman Senafee^ For thxmgh they: thrattenk 
edcdoknce to tfa0 Senate, if they fiihmitted 
tp: thofe haid terms which rwere impofed ; hf^ 
Sdpio after JAis defeat at Zama; :]^ thsjp 
were ea^ reduced to obedience by Hmnai^ 
bal, and re%ned th6 whole a&ir to the de^ 
dfibii of the Senate. . The Romans haftarfrp 
Q^the contipairy;^ is one: continiied^^kaiiioi 
animofitiesvand frequently i3i0il4}lc)odyiO(m^. 
tdftsi between ther^ate and^^8.peopteiiit> 
their peFpelaialoffaraggles:^fof>po^ r.jftiwfc 
the fre<iuent elevens of thstt: IbwtHefaeiaiiv 
Manu^to theiccnifttlat dignity ^^^^^^ 
toricte Patiiciama^ itfae inal^;aaht >^^ 
the overbisrmg pe^^mr of tfaeipoopk^ opened! 
that fteneKof riblood :'4nid vanardxy^! whkte 
erfdod^imly i]!n ^cutter fubverfioa 4>fi thdti 
lft«ity;«tKL'Canftitut]^ -^j •r.i: r.;/; 

:aic:^-.: The 
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The judicious Montcfquieu obferve$^ 
'< that the Carthaginians grew rich much 
'^ fooner than the Romans, and confequentr 
" ly funk much fooner into comiptiont" 
He adds too; '* that whiUl merit alone en^ 
" titled the polTeiTor to the great empiovn 
** ments at Rome, every thing which the> 
" public at Carthage had the power, of 

" oeftowing, was venal." ^The former 

part of this aflertion is too general to be adn 
mitted without proper reftridions, the latter 
is a plain tranfcript from Polybius. The^ 
Carthaginians mull: have been rich fevef:;a^ 
ages before the Romans. For both Herodo*; 
tus and Thucydides, (who was but thixteeiir 
ycai's younger) take notice of them as a vetJf 
formidable maritime power, a cii:cum£l;ancef 
which could only arife from their navai gf ^ 
nius and extenfive commerce. Yet ws.&iwi 
no inftance of their being corrupt,, 'till ^ 
conclufion of the fecond PuaickfWar, whea 
Hannibal reformed thofe ihameful 9b'|^^9 
which had crept into the management of (the 
pubhck revenue,, and retrained that ppwi^f 
which the comipittee of five had ufurpe4 9veii 
the lives and . fortunes of their feUcw-qjftj? 
zens. As for the quotation out of Polybius, 
whofe country. was at that time a province 
to the Roma^is, with whom he rcfided ottily 
as a ftate prifoner ; I efteetipi it dS np/in^^ 
than a compliment to the Rbman vanity at 

the 
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tK6 expence of: the Garthagihians, whofe 
very-iianie was odious to that people. > Of 
yei^' probably he M^ht bffeg that charge 
againft the Carthaginians, as^' hifft to fhevi^ 
the confequences of the fame fpeciesof coii 
ruptibn, which even in his time, hadfbiintf 
entrance amongft the Romans. >t;>i ** 

'■'-' As to religion, l)oth nationi were equally 
fuperflitious. If many of the religiottfif^ ce- 
remonies amongft the Romans werfe kbfuf^ 
and childifti, it muft be owned that the?XDar-i 
tha^inian wdrlhip, like that of their flttir^ 
ceftors the Canaanites, from whom they i^ 
eeivedit, * was truly diabolical* But it\iit 
by ho means candid to judge of the natural 
bent and temper of a people, from efFciftic 
produced in their minds by luperftition. Fi^ 
the latne fuperftition which enjoins futte 
htorrid rites, will naturally place the ciriefi 
efficacy of the facrifice in the zeal atidiina 
verity of the offerer. Cohfequc«itly,^"ti» 
higheftd^^rfee of merit in fuch oblationij 
will confift inftifling every human affe^tiohy 
and over-^ruling nature. Thus in the €ar^ 
thaginian idolatry, the foftei* fex, as^mowr 
fiifceptible of tendemefs fdi? ditif offspiaiig; 

^ The Mot to whdm the CartkigtflianA facrificed lnbHc^ 
c;hlldfeo Vf9» the«Molocb of the Qanaanj(e», . from whofif^ 
t&Pjr ^ere lin^Iy; dcfcended. This idol vfzs the Chro* 
hosofthcGrcfeks';, atid Saturn of the Latinos!. '^ ' * 7 

were 
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were required to attend in pcrfon. ' They 
were even compelled^ upon this dreadful 
occafion, to a^S&ft all the jov and chearful-> 
nefg of feftivity, becaufe, as Plutarch informs 
us, if a figh or a tear eCcaped them, the 
merit of the offering would, be abiblutely 
loft, and themfelves liable to a fine. That 
the Cartbagyians were no more void of na- 
rental affeoion than other nations, is evident 
from that pious ^ fraud they had &} long 
pra£tifed, of ^retlv buyine up {>oor chil^ 
ren, whom they fubftituted as vidims to 
their bloody deity inftead of their own. But 
after a great defeat which they received &om 
Agathocles, they attributed tneir ill fortune 
to the reientment of thdr God for their ie« 
peated facrilege. Thev ^ iacrificed two hun-* 
dred children of the firu families inCarthage, 
and three hundred other perfoas offered 
themfelves as voluntary victims to atcmei 
for a crime, to which the higheft degree o£ 
guilt was affixed bv their impious religion. 
The Roman fuperititlon muft in general be 
acquitted of the charge of inhumanity. The 
only tendency towards it, was in the cuftom 
of inhuming aljive fuch of the veftal virginsj^ 

' PIuU de Superftit, p. ^7.r. 
"Dicdor. Skul. lib. 20, p. 739# 
' Id, ibid. 

as 
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as had violated their vow of chaftity '. But 
the: bloody and frequent ihews of the gla- 
diators> which were the delight of the Ro- 
mans, * fix an indelible blot on the charac- 
. ter of a brave people* Hiftorians in general 
brand the Carthaginians with cruelty and in- 
^humanity*. If the charge is juft, it muft be 
chiefly attributed to that execrable cuflom 
;of human facrifices, which always prevailed 
^amongft that people, -Nor do I in the leafl 
doubt, but that favage ferocity, which the 
-Romans were fb guilty of in war, was in a 
great meafure owing to tboffe barbarous 
ipedacles, where wounds, and murder in 
cold blood, made the moft agi-eeable part of 
the entertainment* • 

.*^^.As to publicfc virtue or love of their coun- 
,try, the Carthaginians were no way inferior 
lo the Romans. The intrepid behaviour of ' 
' '■ 

* Thifi inftitution has been adopted fince, by the 
Greek and Latin churches. The only difference in the 
punifliment is, that the ancient veftals were buried alive, 
the modern veftals are immured between four walls. 

' ^ Polybius informs us, that when the Romans took 
a^ity by dorm) they not only put all the men to the 
fword) but even quart ere J. the dogSy^ and hewed ofFthe 
limbiST of every other living creature they found in the 
place. 

1^ tm Ok»M* ifiuv fAiXii tsrctfCCMKOfji^ivx, Polyb. lib. 10. p. 820. 

, i» Salluft. dc Bell. Jugurth. p. 226— 27. 

Z the 
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the Philawii, two Carthaginian brothers, who 
confented to be buried alive to inlarge the 
boundaries of their country, equals the moil 
heroic inftance of that kind of enthufiafm, 
which the Roman ftory can boaft of. The 
fate of Machaeus^ Bomilcar, Hanno, and 
others, afford undeniable proof, that neither 
birth, dignity, nor the greateft fervices, 
could fcreen that man from the moft ignomi- 
nious death, who made the kaft attempt to 
fubvert the liberty of his country, I have 
before taken notice of the Punica jides^ or 
that proverbial wailt of fincerity, which has 
been fo often objected by the Roman his- 
torians : but I cannot help obferving with 
the more impartial Montefquieu *, " That 
the Romans never made peace with fin- 
cerity and good faith, but always took 
care to infert fuch conditions as, in the 
end, proved the ruin of the people with 
whom they treated : that the peace they 
granted was no more than a politick ful- 
penfion of arms, 'till an opportunity of^ 
fered of compleating their conquefts : 
that it was their invariable maxim to fo- 
ment divifions among the neighbouring 
powers, and by fiding alternately with 
either party, as they found it moft con- 
ducive to their own intereft, play one 

■ Grandeur des Romains, p. 68, &c. 

" againft 
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^^ againft the other, 'till they had reduced 
'* all equally into Provinces : that they fre- 
*^ quently employed the fubtilty and ambi- 
** guity of terms in their own language, to 
•* fineffe and chicane in their treaties." Thus 
they cheated the iEtolians by the ambiguous 
phrafe of * yielding themfelves up to the 
faith of the Roman people. The poor ^to- 
lians imagined, that the term implied only 
alliance. But the Romans foon convinced 
them, that what they meant by it, wasab*- 
folute fubjeftion. * They deftroyed Carthage 
tinder fanftion of the moft vile equivocation, 
pretending, " that though they promifed 
that deluded people to preferve their State, 
they did not mean to grant them their city, 
which word they had purpofely omitted/' 
Maxims which the French have fteadily 
and too fuccefsfuUy purfued, and are ftiU 

purfuing ! Montefquieu very judicioufly 

obferves, "—That the Romans were ambi- 
tious from the luft of domination : the Car- 
thaginians from the luft of gain." This ac- 
counts for the different reception which 
commerce met with in the two nations. At 
Cartilage commerce was eftcemed the moft 
honourable of all employments. At Rome 

» In fidcm populi Romani fefe dedcrc. Vide Polyb. 
Excerpt, Legate p. 1 114, 15. 

* Ibid, p^ 1349)50* 

Z 2 com- 
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commerce was held in contempt. It was^ 
there looked upon as the proper occupation 
of flaves only, and difgraceful to a free ci- 
tizen. Thus the one loved war for the fake 
of glory and acquiring dominion ; the other 
looked upon war as a means of acquiring^ 
wealth, and extending commerce. The Ro- 
mans plundered the vanquifhed enemy to 
make a parade with their wealth in the tri- 
umphal proceflion. The Carthaginians 
fleeced not only their enemies, but their tri- 
butary Provinces, and opprefled their allies,, 
to feed their own private avarice, as well as 
that of the publick.. The oppreffions of the 
Carthaginian Generals in Spain loft them all 
their allies. The wifer policy of Scipio at- 
tached thofe allies unalterably to th^Romans. 
The exactions of their rapacious Governors 
in the African Provinces, was the fource of 
perpetual revolts, upcHi the approach of any 
invader, from a deftre of chan^ng matters. 
When Scipio landed, he was joined by all 
thofe Provmces, vv ho locked upon the Ro- 
mans as their deliverers. As toon as lux- 
ury had introduced avarice and corruption 
amongft the Romans, their Generals and Go-^ 
vernors purfued the fame deftru6tive maxims, 
which was one leading caufe of the final ruin 
of both the Weftern and Eaftern Empires. 

There cannot be a ftronger proof of a 
weak or a corrupt adminiftration^ than when 

in- 
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indigent and neccflitous men are appointed 
tothe:government of diftant Provinces, from 
no other motive than party merit, ,and with 
no other view than to raife a fortune at tKe 
tjxpence of the peopk. Whether the wretch^ • 
«d and defencelefs condition in which the 
French found our colonies at the beginning 
of this war, ought not to be afcribed chiefly 
to this caufe, is a queftion I ihall wave at 
prefent. Becaufe the evils we have already 
fufFered from former mifconduft, will, I 
hope, bt now removed, by a total alteration 
of meafures under an able and honeft admL- 
niftration. 

It is remarkable, that not one of the his- 
torians who reproach the Carthaginians with 
corruption, were everable to accufe them of 
luxury and effeminacy. The Carthaginiansi, 
to their immortal honour, ftandiingle upon 
the records of hiftory, "the only people in 
the univerfe, upon whom immenfe wealth 
was never able to work its ufual effefts." 
The Romaas, .corrupted by wealth, quickly 
loft all pretenfions both to publick and pri- 
vate virtue, and from a race of heroes, de- 
generated into a nation of the moft abjeft 
flaves. The Carthaginian virtue was fo far 
from degenerating that it fhone brighter iij 
the laft period of their hiftory, than in any 
of the former. Even the behaviour of their 
wpmen in that Jong and brave defence of 
Z 3 their 
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their city againft the whole Roman power, 
equalled, or rather exceeded that of the Ro- 
man matrons in thofe times, when they were 
moft celebrated for publick virtue. When 
the Romans were matters of the city, one 
fmall part only excepted, and that part ac- 
tually in flames, the * generous wife of Af- 
drubal the chief commander, clofed the (bene 
by as dcfperate an aft of heroick bravery, 
as can be met with in hittory. After ihe 
had upbraided her hufband as a coward and 
a traitor for fubmitting to Scipio, fhe de- 
clared her determined refolution of dying 
free, and not furviving the fate of her coun- 
try. She firft ftabbed both her children, and 
threw them into the flames ; then leaped in 
after their bodies, and buried herfclf m the 
ruins^ of Carthage. 

The fententious * Montefquieu remarks, 
** That when Carthage made war with her 
opulence againft the Roman poverty, her 
great difadvantage arofe from what me ef- 
teemed her greateft ftrength, and ori which 
fhe placed her chief dependence. The rea- 
fon, as he judicioufly obferves, is evident. 
Gold and filver may be eafily exhaufted, but 
publick virtue, conflrancy, and firmnefs of 
mind, fortitude and poverty, are inexhaufli- 

' Appian. dc Bell. Pun. p. 82« 
*' Grandicur des Romains, p..3<» 

ble." 
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ble7* The Carthaginians in their wars em- 
ployed foreign mercenaries- The Roman 
armies were compofed of their own natives. 
A defeat or two at fea obftrufted the Cartha- 
ginian commerce, and flopped the fpring 
which fupplied their pubhck exchequer. 
The lofs or a battle in Africa, where their 
country was quite open, and deftitute of for- 
treffes, and the natives as much ftrangers to 
the ufe of arms as our own country people, 
reduced them to fubmit to whatever terms 
the vi6lors thought proper to impofe. Re- 
gulus, in the firft Punick war, cooped up the 
Carthaginians in their capital, after he had 
given them one defeat by fea, and one by 
land- The Romans, after receiving four 
fucceffive defeats from Hannibal, the laft of 
whjch was the fatal battle of CannSb,, wjtiere 
they loft moft of their beft officers, and all 
their veteran troops, would hearken to no 
terms of accommodation, and even fent 
reinforcements to Spain and other places, 
though Hannibal was at their gates. The 
reafon is plain. The citizens of Carthage 
confifted chiefly of unarmed, and undifci- 
plined tradefmem The citizens of Rome, 
without diftiniSlion, compofed a regular body 

of difciplined militia, r A (hort compari- 

fon between the Roman and Carthagmian 

politv, with refpeft to the military of each 

' people, wiU cafily point out to us the true 

Z 4 caufe 
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caufe which gave the Romans their manifefl; 
fuperiority. 

I have already taken notice of fome capi- 
tal defefts of thcCarthaginians,both in their 
marine and military departments. Montef- 
quieu imputes feveral capital errors to the 
Romans, but he attributes their prefervation 
after the defeat at Cannae, when they were 
at the very brink of ruin, to the force of 
their inftitution. He feems to place this 
force in the. fuperior wifdom andfirmnefsof 
the Roman Senate. A fhort inquiry into 
their condu6l, during the fecondPunick war, 
will Ihew that the caufe of their prefervation 
at that time muft be afcribed to. a very dif^ 
ferent principle, and that Montefquieu too 
haftily adopted that opinion from the Greek 
and Roman hiftorians, 

If we examine the boafted behaviour of 
the Roman Senate, from the firft attack of 
Saguntumto the memorable battle of Cannae, 
we fhall find it to confift of one continued 
feries of blunders, which carry all the marks 
of weak, factious, and divided counfels. 
The Romans had certain intelligence ofHan-^ 
jiibars defign of attacking them in Italy. 
This was no fecret in Spam, where every 
preparation, and every motion of Hannibal's 
was direded to that point of view. The 
Romans were certainly jealous of fuch a de- 
ftgn, when they fent ambaffadors to Hanni-r 
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bal, to inform him, that if he paffed the 
Iberus, and attacked the Saguntmes, they 
fhould look upon it as a declaration of war. 
When they had received an evafive anfwer 
from Hannibal, they crofled over to Africa, 
and made the fame declaration to the Car- 
thaginian Senate. When Hannibal laid fiege 
to Saguntum, did the Romans aft up to their 
formidable declaration, or did they fend a 
fmgle man to the affiftance of thofe faithful 
allies ? Juft the reverfe : They wafted nine 
months, the time the fiege lafted, in ufelefs 
debates, and fruitlefs embaffies. They facri- 
ficed that faithful and heroick people, toge- 
ther with their own intereft and charafter, 
* by their folly and irrefolution. For if they 
had fent a powerful army at firft, they might 
have faved Saguntum, or at leaft confined the 
war to Spain, and prevented it from penetrat- . 
ing into their own bowels. After Hannibal 
had laid Saguntum in aihes, did the boafted 
wifdom and firmnefs of the Roman Senate 

' When the Roman ambalHiclors, /oon after the lofs 
of Sagiuntum, follicited an alliance with the Volficani, a 
people of Spain, that people feemed aftonifbed at the ef- 
frontery of the Romans, and bid them go and feek for 
allies atpongft thofe nations who had never heard of the 
deftrudioi^of Saguntum, which, as they alTured them, 
would be a melancholy, and ftriking warning to the Spa- 
niards how they ever placed any confidence in the good 
faith and friendihip of the Romans. Li v. lib. 2i. c. 19. 
p, 144. 

ap. 
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appear in more vigorous or more politick 
ineafures ? They again employed a whole 
winter in a wife embaffy to Carthage, to juft 
as little purpofe as the former; and gave Han- 
nibal all the time he could wifti to prepare 
for his expedition. When Hannibal was on 
his march for Italy, inftead of (hutting up 
the paflages of the Alps, which would eafily 
have defeated that daring enterprize, they 
ordered the Conful Scipio, with nis army, to 
oppofe his paffage over the Rhone, The 
C5onful * came juft time enough to learn, that 
llich dilatory meafures would never check • 
the progrefs of fo aftive and vigilant an ene- 
my, who had already paffed that river, and 
was on his march for the Alps. The Conful 
immediately reimbarked his troops, and haf- 
tened to meet him in his defccnt from thofe 
mountains. But Hannibal was already near 
the banks of the Po, where the Conful at- 
tacked him, but was defeated and dangeroufly 
wounded. The Senate, alarmed at Hanni- 
bal's paffage over the Alps, which they had 
taken no precaution to prevent, fent in a 
great fright for the other Conful Sempronius, 
with his army, out of Sicily. He arrived, and 
joined his wounded colleague Scipio, who 
was an able officer, and having learnt, by ex- 
perience, how dangerous an enemy they had 

■ Polyb. lib. 3. p. 270, et feq. 
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to cope, with, advifed caution and prudence 
in all their operations. But Sempronius^ 
vain, ralhj.and ignorant, was deaf to all falu- 
tary advice, which he ridiculed as the effect 
' of fear. Hannibal, who never inquired into 
the number of his enemies, but ft^died only 
the foibles of their commanders, direfted all 
bis operations upon that principle. He ap- 
plied therefore to the foible of Sempronius, 
which he was foon mafter of, drew him into 
^ fnare, and cut off almoft his whole army* 
The Senate was dreadfully frighted at this 
fecond defeat ; but to ntend thetnatter, they 
fuffered Flaminius, a man more vain, more 
headftrong, and more ralh than Sempronius,, 
to be chofen Conful, and fent againit Han- 
nibal. Flaminius fared much worfe than 
Sempronius. As he afted upon the fame 
principles, he run headlong into the trap 
laid for him by his artful enemy, and loft his 
life together with his whole army. Thoy^h 
this terrible blow threw the Romans into in- 
cxpreflible confternation, yet it feems to have 
brought them to their fenfes. For they at 
laft created the celebrated Fabius Dictator, 
who was the only Roman commander ca- 
pable of oppofing Hannibal. Yet even here 
they could not help giving another inftance 
of their folly, by forcing Minucius upon him 
for his general of horfe, a man of the fame 
charafter with Sempronius or Flaminius. 

Fabius 
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FalHUS a£):ed upon a quite different plan. He 
knew the danger and folly of oppofing new 
raifed troops to veterans, nufhed with repeat^ 
^ vi6lories, and commanded by fb conium* 
mate a General. He therefore oppofed art 
to art, watched every motion of his enemy» 
and cut off his foragers. Hannibal, whofe 
army was compofed chiefly of foldiers of for-r 
tune out of different nations, conne£ted to 
him by no other tye than the hopies of plun* 
der, and their efleem for his perfonal abi- 
lities, was fenfible, that fuch a conduft in 
his enemy would qiftckly put an end to all 
his hopes in Italy. He tried therefore every 
art he Was mafter of to bring Fabius to a 
battle 5 but the wary Roman convinced him, 
that he knew his trade too well to deviate 
from that plan, which alone could fave his 
country. Though Hannibal didjuflice to 
thofe fine flrokes of his antagonifl, yet they 
were too delicate for the eyes of the Ro- 
mans. They were difguftcd at Ids condud:, 
becaufe they wanted capacity to underftand 
it, and gave credit to the idle boafls of Minu- 
cius^ though they had alr^y fuflfered fo fe- 
verely by trufling men of his genius. Yet, 
by the mofl unaccountable folly, they raifed 
Minucius to an equality of power with Fa- 
bius ; and Rome, .for the firft time, faw two 
Diftators vefted with unlimited authority. 
The wifer Fabius, though amazed att the 

flu- 
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ftupidity of his countrymen, adhered fteadily 
to his firft plan. He gave up half the army 
to the command of his new colleague, but 
was determined to preferve the other moiety 
at leaft, upon which fo much depended. 
Hannibal was fenfiblej^thattheRomans could 
not h^avedone him a more effential piece of 
fervice, unlefs they had recalled Fabius. He 
immediately threw out a bait for Minucius, 
which ' that rafh, unthinkiftg commander as 
greedily bit at. He fell into the trap laid for 
him by the crafty Hannibal ; was enveloped 
by the 'Carthaginians, and muft inevitably 
have periftied, with all the troops under his 
command, if Fabius had not flown to his 
affiftance, repulfed the enemy, and refcued 
him from the moft imminent danger of death 
or captivity. Though Fabius had been fo 
ill ufed by his countrymen in general, and by 
his colleague Minucius in particular, yet he 
fliewed, by this generous aftion, a greatnefe 
of foul fuperior to private refentment, and 
every felfifh paffion, which he was always 
ready to facrince to the publick welfare. Mi- 
nucius indeed felt the force of the obligation^ 
as well as of his own incapacity : he nobly 
acknowledged it in the ftrongeft terms, and 
returned to his former poft and duty to his 
abler Commander. But this heroick behar 
viour of Fabius feems to have made no more 
impreflion upon his countrymen^ than his 

maf- 
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mafterly condudt.- Two new Confuls were 
chofen, to whom he refigncd his authority 
and army, and retired to Rome neglefted and 
unemployed. The new Confuls followed the 
advice or Fabius, and avoided coming to ac- 
tion, which diftreffed Hannibal extremely. 
But the following year exhibits fuch a midT- 
terpiece of folly and fhipidity in that Roman 
Senate, whofe firmnefs and wiidom are fo 
much boafted of by hiftorians, and fuch in- 
fatuation in the body of the Roman people, 
as would feem incredible, if the fafts, as 
handed down to us by their own hiftorians 
themfelves, did not prove it beyond a pofli- 
bility of doubt or contradiction. Determin- 
ed to drive Hannibal out of Italy, and put a 
fpeedy end to fo ruinous a war, they raifed 
one of the mightieft armies they had ever 
yet brought into the field, and. employed in 
It every officer of note or diftin6tion at that 
time in Rome, the great Fabius alone ex- 
cepted. This was the laft ftake of the Ro- 
mans, upon which their all was ventured. 
But where does the boafted wiidom of the 
Senate appear in the management of this af-- 
fair, whidh was of the laft importance? Of 
the two Confuls, Paulus iEmilius, the one, 
was a refpcftable man, and an experienced 
officer : Terentius Varro, the other, was a 
fellow of the loweft extraftion, who, by 
noife and impudence had railed himfelf to 

the 
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the Tribuneftiip, was afterwards made Frx^ 
tor, and, by the affiftance of one Bebius^ 
his relation, at that time a Tribune of thfe 
people, had forced himfelf into the confulai: 
dignity. This wretch, who had but juft ta- 
lents lufficient for a captaiii of thie mbb» 
who had never feen an a<ftiori (nor perhaps 
an army) in his life, had the impudence ti> 
cenfure the condu6l of Fabius, and to hoAft 
in the Senate, that he would immediately 
drive Hannibal out of Italy. The wife Se- 
nate were not only fo weak as to believe, 
but, in oppofition to all the remonftrances 
of Fabius, even to truft fuch an empty cox- 
comb with an equal (hare in the command. 
They even ^ave the Confuls orders to fight 
the enemy without delay, fo great was their 
confidence in the gafconading Varro. Han- 
nibal at that time was fo greatly diftreffcd for 
want of provifionev that his Spanifh troops 
begun to mutiny, and talked openly of re- 
volting to the Romans, and he himfelf had 
Noughts of retiring into iCxaul for his own 
perfonal fafety. iEmilius, who endeavoured 
m every point to follow the advice of Far- 
bius, declined fighting, and was convinced 
by his intelhgence, that Hannibal could not 
fubfift his troops above ten days longer. But 
Varro was alike deaf to reafcMi or perfuafion. 
Debates at laft run fo high between the Con- 
fuls, that repeated exprdfes were ient to the 

Se- 
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Senate by iEmilius for frefti orders. Had thtf 
Senate afted with that prudence, which hasr 
been fo loudly celebrated by hiftorians, they 
would certainly have created FabiusDiftator 
at that critical junfture, which would have 
put an end to the differences and authority 
of the Confuls. For how could they reafon- 
ably hope for fuccefs, whilft the army was 
commanded by two Generals, veftcd with 
e^ual power, who differed as widely in opi- 
nion as in temper ? * But their chief view at 

that 

• It has been aflccd — — for what reafon ? I anfwer, 
JL»ivy will inform us in the 22d book of his hiftory. — — 
'** Thcftudicd delay of Fabius (who induftrioufly avoid- 
ed fighting) which, according to that hiflorian, gave 
fuchjuft caufe of uneafinefs to Hannibal, was treated 
at Rome with the utmoft contempt by the citizens of 
every rank both military and civil ; particularly after 
the General of the Horfe Minucius had gained fome 
flight advantage over Hannibal during his abfence/'— -^ 
He adds, ^^ that two unlucky incidents concurred to aug* 
ment the difpleafure of the citizens againft the didator. 
One was, the artful behaviour of Hannibal $ who 
wafted all the country around with fire and fword, the 
Eftate of Fabius alone excepted, which he carefully 
preferved, in hopes that fuch a different treatment might 
be thought the cfFeft of fome clandefttne correfpondence 
between the two Commanders/* — The other was, — 
his fettling an exchange of prifoners with Hannibal by 
. his own proper authority, and by the fame cartel which 
had fubfifted between the Roman and Carthaginian 
■Generals in the firft Punick war. By that it was agreed : 
•that if any prifoners fhould remain on either fide, after 
the exchange of man for man was finiihed, fuch prt- 

foncxs 
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that time feems to have been to mortify Fa- 

bius, and to that favourite point they wil- 

A a fully 

foners fhould be redeemed at \he rate of two pounds 
and a half of filver for each foldier. When the ex- 
change was made, 24.7 Roman prifoners remained to 
be, ranfomed. — But as the Senate hefitated greatly at 
pafEng a decree for, the payment pf the ftipulated fum, 
becaufe the Didlator had not confulted them upon the 
bccafion • he fold thofe very laiids which Hannibal had 
left untouched, and difcharged the debt due from the 

publick out of his own. private fortune. Whether 

thefe were the only reafons or not, yet they had evi- 
dently fuch an effedl upon the Romans, that Fabius 
feems to have been at that time the objeft of their 
refentment) which they never failed to give proofs of 

upon every occafion. Thus when Fabius opened 

the cavipaign, his cautious condu£t was fo difagree- 
able to the officers as well as foldiers, who liflened 
wholly to the idle boafts of Minucius, that if the choice 
of their commander had depended upon the voices of 
the military men, Minucius, as Livy affirtns, would 
undoubtedly have been preferred to Fabius* The fame 
hiftorian tells us ; that when Fabius retui'ned to Rome 
to prefide as Diftator at their feligiQUs ceremonies, the 
Tribunes of the people inveighed fo bitterly againft 
him in their publick harangues^ that he refrained 

fi'om coming to their affemblies. Even what he 

fpoke ifi the Senate met with a very indifferent recep- 
tion^ efpecially when he extolled the condudl and 
abilities of Hannibal, and enumerated the repeated de- 
feats they had received for the two laft years through 
the raflinefs and incapacity of their own command- 
ers. — —When Fabius returned to the camp, he re- 
ceived a much more mortifying proof of their dif- 
pleafure. For they raifed Minucius to an equality 
with him in the command, an ad for which there 
bad been no . precedent fince the firft eredlion of the 

difta* 
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fully facrificed thepublick honour and fafetjr. 
iEmilius at laft returned to Rome, and laid 
the whole affair before the Senate. But Var- 
ro's party proved the majority, and orders 
were renewed for fighting, but not imme- 
diately. iEmilius ftiU declined fighting, and 
followed the advice of Fabius; but the alter- 
nate command of the two Confuls, which 
took place every day, defeated all his mea- 
fures. Varro, on the day of his command, 
marched the army fo clofe to the enemy, that 
it was impoflibk to retire without fighting. 
This imprudent ftep brought on the famous 
battle of Cannae, where Hannibal, whofe 
whole force fcarce equalled the moiety of the 

didlatorial office. — —Nor did their enmity to Fabius fub* 
fide *till after the fatal defeat at Cannae. For the worth- 
lefs Varro obtained not only the Confulfhip, but, what 
is ftill more extraordinary, even the confidence of the 
greater part of the Senate, and almoft the whole army by 
railing at Fabius and Fabian meafures, and out*boafting 
Minucius, I have (hewed above from Polybius what 
truft the majority of the Senate repofed in Varro. But 
I cannot omit a remarkable inftaocc, which Livy gives 
us, of the abfurd and fatal partiality of the military men to 
Varro, in oppofition to iEmilius, who avowedly followed 

the advice of Fabius. In a council of war, fays that 

hiftorian, held a little before the battle of Canna?, when 
each Conful perfxfted firmly in his former opinion ; JEmi- 
lius adhering to Fabius's plan for avoiding fighting, 
Varro to his refolution of engaging the enemy imme* 
diately ; Servilius, one of the Confuls of the former year, 
was the only one who joined iEmilius, the reil declared 
for Varro. 

Romans, 
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Romans, gave them the moft remarkable 
defeat we ever read of in their hiftory. Po^ 
lybius, and after him the reft of the hifto- 
rians, impute this defeat to the great fupe- 
riority of the Carthaginian army in horfe, 
and the ignorance of Varro in Ditching upon 
a plain open country for the neld ofbattle, 
where Hannibal could employ his cavalry to 
the beft advantage* That the Carthaginian 
horfe was fuperior to the Roman in goodnds, 
is readily admitted. But if we compute tde 
number of the cavalry of the Romans, ahd 
that of their allies, as given us by.Polybms 
himfelf, we fhall find the difference in each 
army amounted . but to four thoufand ; lb 
fmall an advantage therefore, in point of 
number, could never poffibly have turned 
the fcale in favour of Hannibal when the 
Romans had fuch prodigious odds in tlie 
number of their infantry, who ftiewed them- 
felves no way inferior to Hannibars foot, ei- 
ther in bravery or intrepidity. The true 
reafon was, the infinite fuperiority of Han- 
nibal in point of Generalfhip. That con- 
fummate leader, by a moft exquifite difpofi- 
tion of his troops, a manoeuvre much too 
. fine for the eyes of the Roman Generals, 
caught their whole infantry fairly in a trap 
(though in a plain level country) where they 
were almoft to a man cut to pieces, or taken. 
iEmilius, and all the other general officers, 
A a 2 with 
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with ' 70,000 Romans, lay dead upon the 
field of battle after a brave and obftinate re- 
fiftance. The infamous Varro, that bafe- 
* minded fellow, as Polybius terms him, who 
commanded the cavalry of the allies on the 
left wing, behaved like a true bully in the 
face of danger. He fled almoft at the firft 
attack, and rather chofe to live with infamy 
than die with honour. When the fatal news 
reached the city of Rome, both Senate and 
people gave up all hopes of fafety. Fabius 
alone took the lead, and afted with his ufual 
firmnefs and calmnefs upon this occafion. 
He placed guards at the gates to prevent the 
defertion of the citizens, who were flying in 
great numbers to efcape the conquerors, 
whom they expefted every moment. He 
confined the women to their houfes, who 
had filled the city with lamentations. He 
manned the walls and outworks, and took 
every other precaution which the fliortnefs 
of the time would admit of. All refigned 
themfelves implicitly to his condudt, and he 
afted for the time as fole Governor. Many 
of the Senators, and principal of the Roman 
nobility, were in aftual confultation about 
leaving Italy, and retiring elfewhere for fafe- 
ty. But they were prevented, as Livy ' in- 

■ Above 8o,t)oo, according to Dionyfius of Halicar- 
nalTus. 

* Polyb. JtK - -.3 Liv. lib. 22, p. 242. 

forms 
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forms us, by the terrible threats of young 
Scipio, and compelled to ftay and fhare the 
fate of their country. Hannibal has been 
greatly cenfured for not attacking Rome it- 
felf i^iimediatcly after the battle, and is ac- 
cufed of not knowing how to make the pro- 
per ufe of a vi6tory, though he knew fo 
well how to conquer. The candid Montef- 
quieu acquits him of this charge. His rea- 
jfons are, that though Rome at that time was 
in the higheft degree of confternation, yet 
the effects of fear upon a warlike people, 
inured to arms like the Romans, and a low 
imdifciplinedrabble, who are ftrangers to the 
ufe of arms, are very different. In the for- 
mer, who are confcious of their own ftrength, 
it almoft always changes into the moft def- 
perate courage. In the latter, who feel their 
own weaknefs too fenfibly, it difpirits fo 
much as to render them incapable of refift- 
ance. Hence he gives it as his real opinion,, 
that Hannibal would have failed of fuccefs 
if he had undertaken the fiege of that city. 
His proof is, becaufe the Romans at that 
very time were able to fend fufficient fuc- 
cours, drawn from their own citizens, to 
every part where they were then wanted. 
Thus Rome was faved, not by the wifdom 
or firmnefs of the Senate, but the prudence 
and magnanimity of one old officer, v/hom 
they defpifed and hated, and the intrepidity 
of a boy of eighteen, joined, as I oblervcd 
A a 3 before 
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before from Dionyfius, to the force of that 
part of their inftitution, which formed the 
whole body of their citizens into a militia, 
ever ready, and capab.l^ of taking the field as 
foldiers. AH the Roman armies which were 
oppofed to Hannibal, were drawn out t>f this 
militia. Nor dp we meet with one inffancc 
of cowardice, or ill-behaviour amongft the 
men, but rather of intrepidity even to rafti- 
nefs, which ufed to be the ch^afteriftick of 
the Brit i£h Nation. Polybius, who was at 
leafi as able a judge of the military as any 
man of that age, and who livpd very near 
the time of the Hannibalick war (as hie terms 
it) is loud in his praifes of the ■ Roman 
troops, whofe infantry he prefers greatly to 
the Carthaginian merccnanes. Nor does he 
once impute any of their defeats to the fault 
of their men, but invariably to the folly and 
incapacity of their commanders. 

Upon the whole, the great defefi in the 
Cartnaginian military inftitution confifted in 
the want of a national -militia, which, as Po- 
lybius pbferves, was the reafpn of their emr 
ploying foreign mercenaries. The capital 
defefts in the Roman lay in that equality of 
power with which each Conful was vefted in 
the field, and the fhort duration of their 
command, as their office was only annual. 
Every battle which the Ronians loft to Han- 

» Folyh. lib. 6. p. 688, 

nibal. 
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nibal, except the firft, may be fairly afcrih- 
ed to the former of thefe caufes. The de- 
feats of Trebia and Thrafymene were plainly 
occafioned by thejealoufy of one of the Con- 
fills, left the other fhould fhare with him in 
the glory of beating Hannibal ; as the want 
of harmony, and difference of opinion be- 
tween the two Confuls, was the primary 
caufe of the dreadful defeat at Cannae. To 
the latter caufe we may juftly attribute the 
long duration of the Hannibalick wat; 
when that great man, who entered Italy 
with no more than 20,000 foot and 6000 
horfe, maintained his ground above fixteen 
years, without any affiftance frotn Carthage, 
againft the whole united force and efforts of 
the Romans, by the mCTe ftrength of his own 
extraordinary genius. For as every man, 
who had intereft fufficient to obtain the Con- 
fuifliip, was immediately vefted with the 
command of an army, however qualified or 
not, fo he was obliged to refign his command 
at the etid of the year, before he had well 
time to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
true mediod of dealiitg with his enemy. 
Thus every new fucceffive commander 
amongft the Romans, had the fame tafk to 
he^n afrefh at the opening of every cam- 
paign. I know that political writers afcribc 
this miftaken policy to that jealoufy, and 
fear of lodging fo much power in fo few 
A a 4 hands 
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before from Dionyfius, to the force of tliat 
part of their inftitution^ which formed the 
whole body of their citizens into a militia, 
ever ready, and capable of taking the field as 
foldiers- All the Roman armies which were 
oppofed to Hannibal, were drawn out of this 
militia. Nor do we meet with one induce 
of cowardice, or ill-behaviour amongfi the 
men, but rather of intrepidity even to rafh* 
nefs, which ufed to be the charafteriftick of 
the Britifli Nation. Polybius, who was at 
leall as able a judge of the military as any 
man of that age, and who lived very near 
the time of the Hannibalick war (as he terms 
it) is loud in his praifes of the ' Roman 
troops, whofe infantry he prefers greatly to 
the Carthaginian mercenanes. Nor does he 
once impute any of their defeats to the fault 
of their men, but invariably to the folly and 
incapacity of their commanders. 

Upon the whole, the great defect: in the 
Carthaginian military inftitution confifted in 
the want of a national -militia, which, as Po- 
lybius obferves, was the reafon of their emr 
ploying foreign mercenaries. The capital 
defecls in the Roman lay in that equality of 
power witli which each Conlul was veiled in 
die field, and the ihort duration of their 
command, as their ofiice was only annual. 
Every battle which the Romans loft to Han- 
Polxy iib.6. p. cSS. 

nibal, 
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nibal, except the firft, may be fairly afcrib- 
ed to the former of thefe caufes. The de- 
feats of Trebia and Thrafymene were plainly 
occalioned by thejealoufy of one of the Con- 
fills, left the other ftiould ftiare with him in 
the glory of beating Hannibal ; as the want 
of harmony, and difference of opinion be- 
tween the two Confuls, was the primary 
caufe of the dreadful defeat at Cannae. To 
the latter caufe we may juftly attribute the 
long duration of the Hannibalick war; 
when that great man, who entered Italy 
with no more than 20,000 foot and 6000 
horfe, maintained his ground above fixteen 
years, without any affiftance from Carthage, 
agaAnft the whole united force and efforts of 
the Romans, by the mere ftrength of his own 
extraordinary genius. For as every man, 
who had intereft fufficient to obtain thcCon- 
fulfliip, was immediately vefted with the 
command of an army, however qualified or 
not, fo he was obliged to refign his command 
at the end of the year, before he had well 
time to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
true method of dealing with his enemy. 
Thus every new fucceffive commander 
amongft the Romans, had the fame tafk to 
be^n afrefh at the opening of every cam- 
paign. I know that political writers afcribc 
this miftaken policy to that jealoufy, and 
fear of lodging fo much power in fo few 
A a 4 hands 
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hands for any length of time, which is fo 
natural to all Republican Governments ; 
and that the office of DL6lator was contrived 
as a remedy againft any abufe, or inconve- 
niency, which might at any time arife from 
the confular power : but the event ftiewed, 
that the remedy was much worfe than the 
difeafe. Whilft publick virtue exifted, the 
office of Diftator was frequently ufefulj 
but when luxury had introduced corruption, 
the pro tempore Diftator foon came to be per- 
petual, and the perpetual Diftator terminat- 
ed in a perpetual and defpotick Emperor. 

At Carthage their military inftitutipn was 
entirely different. The power of their Ge- 
nerals in the field was abfolute and uplimitr 
ed, and, if their conduft was approved of, ge- 
neraily continued to .the end of whatever 
war they were engaged in. They had no 
occafion for the dangerous refource of a Dic- 
tator. The watchful eye of their ftanding 
court-martial, the committee of 104 of their 
ableft Senators, was a perpetual and never- 
failing check upon the ambition, or ill be- 
haviour of their ' Generals. The Sacred 

Co- 

* Our method of trying delinqueiits, cither in the 
Jand or fea-fervice, by a court-martial compofed of their 
refpeftive officers, has been judged liable to many ob- 
jeftions, and has occafioned no little difcontent in the 
T^ation. For a$ their enquiry is reftri<S^ed to a particu- 
lar fet of articles in each fervice, I don^t fee how a 

com- 
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Cohort, amongft theCaithaginians, confifted 
pf A l^rge body of volunteers of the richefi 

and 

commandrng oflScer, veiled with a difcretiohary power 
of aSing, can ftri£Hy or properly come under their cog- 
nizance', or be eyer h'able to their cenfure, unlefs he is 
proyjBjd guilty -of a direft breach of any one of thofe arti- 
cles. - put as a commander in chief may eafily avoid an 
offence of that nature, and yet, upon the whole of his 
condu6l in any expedition, hie highly culpable ; a court- 
martial, thus circumfcribed in their power of enquiry, 
can never be. competent judges in a caufc where they are 
denied a proper powerof examining into the real demerits 
of the fuppofed offender. Much has been faid about 
trying offences of this nature, like other criminal cafes, 
by juries : a fcheme which, at th€ very firft fight, muft 
appear abfu^d and impracticable to the rational and un- 
prejudiced. 

As therefore inflrudlion is the true end and ufe of all 
hiftory, I fliall take the liberty of offering a fcheme, 
drawn from that wife and falutary inftitution of the Car- 
thaginians, which is, — ** That a feleit ftanding cora- 
** mittee be appointed, to be compofed of an equal 
•• number of members of both houfes, cho/en annuajly 
*' by balloting, with a full power of enquiring into the 
** conduSof all commanders in chief, without any re- 
** ftraint of articles of war ; and that, after a proper 
^* examination, the committee fliall refer the cafe, with 
^^ their opinion upon it, to the decifion of his Ma- 
•^ jefty." 

This fcheme feems to me the leaft liable to objeftions 
of any I have yet met with. For if the numbers are 
chofen by balloting, they will be lefs liable to the influ- 
ence of party. If they are chofen annually, and refer 
the cafe to the decifion of the crown, which is the 
fountain of juftice as well as mercy, they will neither 
encroach upon the royal prerogative, nor be liable to 

that 
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aftd greateft famines of the Nation. This 
t«[ift and ftoble itiftitution was one of the 
Chifef fupports of the Carthaginian State; 
and as it was the conftant feminary of their 
oflScers and commanders, might very pro- 
bably be one caufe why luxury and effemih 
nacy could nevef obtain footing in that war- 
like Re{)ublick. " For We always find this 
generous body giving the raoft fignal in- 
ftances of bravery and condnft, and bearing 

down all before them. Nor did they 

ever quit the field of battle, 'till they were 
deierted by the reft of the army, and even 
then generally retired in excellent order, 

*rhe Romans were gradually trained up, 
from the very infancy of their RcpublicK, 
in long and obftinate wars with their Italian 
neighbours, who were matters of the fame 
arms and difcipline, and were no way their 
inferiors in bravery. Nor did they perfeft 
Ihemfelvcs in the art of war, 'till they learn- 
ed it by bloody experience from Pyrrhus, the 
Bioft confummate Captain of that age- The 
Garthdginians were only exercifed in war 
with the wild tmdifciplined Africans, or the 
irregular Spaniards; nor were they able with 
their ftumerotis fleets and prodigious armies 

that (igftal defeft in the Carthaginian committee, which 
Tit for Jife, and whofe fentence was final without ap* 

^ Diodor. StcuU lib. 20. p. 739. 

to 
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to compleat the reduftion of that part of 
Sicily, which was inhabited by Grecian co- 
lonies, who retained their native arms and 
difcipUne. . Hence arofe the great fuperio- 
rity of thekbinans; both iri folmers and cotfi- 
manders ; though the Barcan family pro- 
duced fonie great officers,- who at leaft equal-" 
led the- ableft Generals Rome could ever 
bbaft of. 

It is evident from the courfe of this en- 
quiry, that the ruin of the Roman Repubi^^ 
lick arofe wholly from internal caufes. The 
ruin of Carthage was owing remotely to in- 
ternal, but immediately to external. The 
Plebeian fa6lion reduced Rome to the verge 
of riiin at the battle of Cannae, and a com^ 
plication of faftiohs compleated the fubyer- 
iion of that Republick under the two Tri- 
Vihvirates. The fenvy stnd jealoufy of the 
Hannonian faftion deprived Carthage of all 
the fruits of Hannibars amazing victories 
and progrefs, and paved the way for the ut- 
ter excifionof their very name and nation by 
the Roman arms. Such are the direful ef- 
{t&s of fadtion, when fufFered to run its na- 
tural lengths without controul, in the moft 
flburifhrng and beft conftituted Govern- 
nient!— 



CHAP. 
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CHAP- IX. 
Of Revolutions in mixed Governments. 

POlybius ' remarks, that the beft form 
of Government is that which is com- 
pofed of a due admixjture of monarchy, arif- 
tocracy and democracy. He affirms . that 
his affertion may not only be proved from 
reafon, but from the evidence of faft, and 
cites the Spartan conftitution in proof, which 
wa$ modelled upon that very plan by Lycur- 
gus. He adds too, * that to perpetuate the 
diuration of his Government, he united the 
peculiar excellencies of all the beft Govern- 
ments in one form, that neither of the three 
parts, by fwelling beyond its juft bounds, 
might ever be able to deviate into its ori- 
ginal inborn defefts : but that whilii: each 
power was mutually drawn back by the op- 
polite attraftion of the other two, neither 
power might ever preponderate, but the 
balance of Government continue fiifpended 
in its true aequijpoife. 

From the obfervance of this nice adjuft- 
ment of the balance of Government, he 

' Polyb. Hift. lib. 6. p. 628. 
* Id. ibid. p. 638-9. 

foretels 
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foretels the duration or fall of all mixed Go- 
vernments in general. He adds, that as all 
Government arifes originally from the peo- 
ple ; fo all mutations in Government pro- 
ceed primarily from the people alfo. For 
when once a ftate has ftruggkd through 
many and great difficulties, and emerged at 
laft to freedom and wealth, men begin to fink 
gradually into luxury, and to grow more dif- 
folute in their morals. The feeds of ambi- 
tion will fpring up, and prompt them to be 
more fond of contending for fuperiority in 
the magiftracy, and carrying their point, in 
whatever they had fet their hearts upon, 
than is confiftent with the welfare of^ the 
community : when once thefe evils are got 
to a head in a country fo circumftanced, the 
change muft neceflarily be for the worfe ; 
becaufe the principle of fuch change will 
aiife from the gratification, or difappoint- 
ment of the ambition of the chief citizens, 
with refpeft to honours and preferments ; 
and from that infolence and luxury arifing 
from wealth, by which the morals of the 
private people will be totally corrupted. 
Thus the change in Government will be pri- 
marily effefted by the people. For wnen 
the people are galled by the rapine and op- 
preffion of thofe in power, arifing from a 
principle of avarice ; and corrupted, and elated 
with an undue opinion of their own weight, 

by 
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.by the flatteries of the difappointed, which 
.proceed from a principle of ambition, they 
.ratfe thofe furious commotions in the State, 
..^hich unhinge all Government. Thefe 
.commotions nrft redqce it to a State pf 
anarchy, which at laft terminates in abfo- 
lute monarchy and tyranny, 

I have here given the fentiments of Poly* 
bius (and almoft in his own words) from that 
-excellent differtation in Government, pre- 
ferved to us in the fixth book of his hiftory, 
jwhich I would recommend to the perufal of 
my countrymen. He there traces Govern- 
ment up to its firft origin. He explains the 
principles, by which dmerent GoyernmeAts 
arofe to the fummit of their power and. gran- 
deur, and proves, that they funk to ruin by 
a more or lefs rapid progrefs, in proportion 
as they receded more or lefs from tne firft 
-principles, on which they were originally 
founded. He furvived the ruin of all the 
Grecian Republicks, as well as Carthage, 
and lived (as he more than once tells us) to 
fee the; Romans matters of the known world. 
/Bleft with parts and learning fuperior to 
...moftwenjQr his time, joined to the moft 
folid judgment^ and the experience of eighty- 
.two, years -, no man better, underftood the 
intrinfick nature of Government in general. 
; No man, could with mor^ certainty foretel 
'the.vaaousjSDUtatioixsi which. fo.fi:equently 

hap- 
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happen in diiFercnt forms of Government, 
which muft be ever in a fluftuating ftate, 
from the complicated variety of the humai| 

faffions. Nor can any man give us better 
ints, than he^has done, for guarding againft 
the effefts of thofe dangerous paffions, and 
preferving the conftitution of a free peopk 
in its full force and vigour. Of all tb? 
legiflators, which he knew of, he prefers Ly- 
curgus, whom he looks upon rather as di- 
vinely infpired, than as a mere man; He 
cileems the plan of Government which be 
*ftabliflied at Sparta, the moft perfect, and 
propofes it is a general model worthy the 
imitation of every other community ; and he 
remark?, that the Spartans, by adhering to 
that plan, preferved their liberty longer than 
any other nation of the known world. 

Icannot help obferving upon this occafion, 
that our own conftitutipn, as fettled at the 
Revolution, fo nearly coincides with Lycur- 
gus's general plan of Government, as laid 
down by Polybius, where the monarchy 
was for life and hereditary, that it feems, at 
firft fight to have been formed by that very 
model. For our plan of Government in-r 
tended to fix and preferve fo juft a propor- 
tion of the Monarchick, Ariftocratick, and . 
Democratick powers, by their Reprefenta- 
tives. King, Lords, and Commons; that any 
two of thofe powers migljt be ^le joint- 
ly 
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ly to give a check to the other, but not to 
oeftroy it, as the deftruftion of any one 
power muft neceflfarily induce a different 
form of Government. This is the true bafis 
of the Britifh conftitution, the duration of 
which muft abfolutely depend upon the juft 
equilibrium preferved between thefe three 
powers. This confequently is the unerring 
tcft, by which every unbianed and attentive 
confiderer may judge, whether we are in an 
improving ftate, or whether, and by what 
degrees, we are verging towards ruin. But 
as I aim at reformation, not fatire ; as I 
mean no invidious refle6lions, but only to 
give my fentiments with that honeft freectom, 
to which every Briton is intitled by birth- 
right J I fhall juft ftate from Polybius, the 
means by which all mixed Governments have 
originally deviated from thofe firft principles, 
which were the bafis of their rife and gran- 
deur : how by this deviation they tended to- 
wards their decline, and that thole means ac- 
quiring additional force from that very de- 
cline, neceflarily produced thofe evils, which 
accelerated the aeftruftion of every free peo- 
ple. As the remarks of this moft judicious 
niftorian, are founded upon long experience, 
drawn from undeniable fafts, to many of 
which he binifelf was eye ' witnefs, they will 

• PoJyb. lib. 3. .p. 223* . . f. 

. ^ ' not 
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not only carry greater weight, but will en- 
able us to form a right judgment of our own 
fituation, as it is at prefent circumftanced. 
.' Polybius obferves, that of all the mixed 
Governments ever known to him, that of 
Lycurgus alone was the refult of cool reafon 
and long ftudy. The form of the Roman 
Republick, on the contrary, was the produc- 
tion of ncceflity. For the Romans came at 
the knowledge of the moft proper remedies 
for all their political evils, not by dint of 
reafoning, but by the deep-felt experience of 
the many and dangerous calamities, with 
which they had fo long and fo often ftrug- 
gled. I don't in the leaft doubt, but that 
excellent form of Government eftablifhed 
by our rudeGothick anceftors, wherever their 
arms prevailed, arofe from the fame caufe,ne- 
ceflity founded upon experience. Every mix- 
ed Government therefore, where the three 
powers are duly balanced, has ar^z/rc^ within 
itfelf againft all thofe political evils to which 
it is liable. By this refource, I mean, that 
joint coercive force, which any two of thefe 
powers are able to exercife over the other. 
But as nothing but neceffity can authorize 
the exercife of this power, fo it muft be 
ftriftly regulated by thofe principles, on 
which the Government was founded. For 
if by an undue exercife of this power, any 
one of the three fhould be diminifhed, or 
B b anni- 
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annihilated, the balance would be deftroyed; 
and the conftitution aher proportionally for 
the worfe. Thus in Denmark, where the 
monarchy was limited and eleftive, the peo- 
ple, exafperated by the opprefTions of the no- 
Dxlity, wno had amimed an almofl defpotick 
power, out of a principle of revenge threw 
their whole weight into the r-egal fcale. 
Frederick the Hid, the then reigning mo- 
narch, ftrengthened by this acceffion of power 
and the afliftance of the people, compelled 
the nobility to furrender their power and pri- 
vileges. In confequencc of this fatal ftep 
taken by the people, the monarchy, in the 
year 1660, became abfolute and hereditary. 
Lord Molefworth obferves upon this occa- 
iion, in his Account of Denmark, that the 
people of Denmark have fince felt by fad 
experience, that the little finger of an abib- 
lute Prince is heavier than the loins of a 
hundred Nobles. 

The late revolution of Government in 
Sweden, though arifing from the fame prin- 
ciples, took a very different turn. Charles the 
Xllth, brave even to enthufiafm, and as in- 
fatiably fond of glory as the ambitious Alex- 
ander, had quite tired out and exhaufled his 
people, by his deflruftive expeditipns. But 
when that fortunate fhot from the town of 
Frederickfhal gave repofe to his own coun- 
try as well as to a great part of Europe, the 

States 
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States of Sweden, no longer awed by a war- 
like Monarch, who had ufurped a defpotick 
power, and a veteran army, again refuined 
the exercife of their own inherent powers. 
Stimulated by a defire of vengeafiCe for th4 
evils they had already fufferdd, and the fea^ 
of fmarting again under the fame evils ^ they 
beheaded Gortz, the minifter of their late 
Monarch's oppreflion, and left the crown 
no more than the bare fhadow of authority* 
For though they continued the Monarchy 
for life and hereditaiy, yet they impofed fuch 
rigid terms upon their fucceeding Kings, as 
reduced them to a ftate of dependance and 
impotence nearly equal to a Doge of Genoa 
or Venice. We fee, in both thefe inftances^ 
the revolution in Government efFefted by the 
union of two powers of the Government 
againft the third. The cataftrophe indeed 
in both nations was different, becaufe that 
third power, which was obnoxious to the 
other two, was different in each nation. In 
the former of thefe inftances, the people, 
' fired withrefentment againftthe nobility, and 
inftigated by fecret emiffaries of the crown, 
blindly gave up their vtrhole power to the 
King, which enabled him to deprive the no- 
bility (the fecond eftate) of their fhare of 
power, and bring the whole to center in the 
crown . Thus the Government in JDenmaf k 
was changed into abfolute Monarchy. In 
B b 2 the 
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the latter, the Senate took the lead during 
the ijitcrregnumy which followed the death 
of Charles, and changed the Government 
into Ariftocracy. For though the out- 
ward form of Government indeed is pre- 
ferved, yet the effence no longer remains. 
The Monarchy is merely titular, but the whole 
power is abforbed by the Senate, confequent- 
ly the Government is ftriftly Ariftocratick. 
For the people were by no means gainers by 
the change, but remain in the fame ftate of 
fervitude, which they fo much complained 
of before. Thus in all revolutions in mixed 
Governments, where the union of the two 
injured powers is animated by the fpirit of 
Patriotilm, anddircfted by that falutary rule 
before laid down, which forbids us to de- 
ftroy, and only enjoins us to reduce the third 
offending power within its proper bounds, 
the balance of Government will be reftored 
upon its firfl principles, and the change will 
be for the better. Thus when the arbitrary 
and infupportable encroachments of the 
crown under James the lid, aimed fo vifibly 
at the fubverlion of our conftitution, and the 
introduction of abfolute Monarchy; necefii- 
ty authorized the Lords and Commons (the 
other two powers) to have recourje to the 
joint exercife of thatreftraining power, which 
is the inherent rejfource of all mixed Govern- 
ments. But as the exercife of this power 

was 
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was conduced by Patriotifm, and regulated 
by the above-mentioned rule, the event was 
the late happy Revolution ; by which the 
power of the crown was reftrained within 
Its proper limits, and the Government refet- 
tled upon its true bafis, as nearly as the ge- 
nius of the times would admit of. But if 
the paffions prevail, and ambition lurks be- 
neath the mafque of Patriotifm, the change 
will inevitably be for the worfe, Becaufe 
the reftitution of the balance of Govern* 
ment, which alone can authorize the exer- 
cife of the two joint powers againft the third, 
will be only the pretext, whilft the whole 
weight and fury of the incenfed people will 
be direded folely to the ends of ambition. 
Thus if the regal power fhould be enabled 
to take the lead by gaining over the whole 
weight of the people, the change will ter- 
minate in abfolute Monarchy; which fo 
lately happened in Denmark, as it had hap- ' 
pened before in almoft all the old Gothick 
Governments. If the Ariftocratick power, 
^.dluated by that ambition, which, an ex- 
treme few ;nftances excepted, feems infepa- 
rable from the regal, fhould be able to dire6t 
the joint force of the people agdnft the 
Crown, the change will be to an Ariftocra- 
tick Government, like the prefent State of 
Sweden, or the Government of Holland, from 
the death-of William the Illd, to the late 
B b 3 revo- 
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revolution in favour of the Stadtholder. If 
the power of the people impelled to a£^ioti 
by any caufe, either real or imaginary, 
fhould be able to fubvert the other two, the 
confequence will be, that Anarchy, which 
Polybius terms, the ' ferine and favage do- 
minion of the people. This wilj continue 
YiU fome able and daring fpirit, whofe low 
birth or fortune precluded him from rifing 
to the chief dignities of the ftate by any 
other means, puts himfelf at the head of 
the populace enured to live by plunder and 
rapine, and drawing the whole power to 
himfelf, erefts a Tyranny upon the ruins of 
the former Government; or 'till thecoma 
piunitv, tired out and impatient under their 
diftrafted fituation, bring back the Govern- 
ment into its own channel. This is what 
Polybius terms the * circumvolution of Go- 
vernments ; or the rotation of Governments 
within themfelves 'tjill they return to the 
fame point: The fate of the Grecian and 
Roman Republicks terminated in the former 
of thefe events. The diftrafted ftate of Go- 
vernment in this nation from 1648, to the 
reftoration of Charles the lid, ended hap- 
pily in the latter, though the nation fof 

> AnyMc^ari* $);fi(j^(. Polyb. p* 638* 
* Uo^iuuv Aifaxiic>^vJii,. f, 657. 

fome 
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fome years experienced the former of theft 
cataftrophes midfer theGovernment of Crom- 
well. 

I have here glvtn a (hott, but pMri ge- 
neral analyfis of Gtoternmcnt, founded up- 
on experience drawn from hiftorical truths, 
and adapted to the general capacity of my ' 
countrymen. But if any one defires to be 
acquainted with the Philofophy of Govern- 
ment, and to inveftigate the ratio and feries 
of all thefe mutations, or revolutions of Go- 
vernments within themfelves, I muft, with 
Polybius, refer him to Plato's Republick. 

The plan of a good and happy Govern- 
ment, which Plato lays down, by the mouth 
of Socrates, in the former part of that work, 
is wholly ideal, and impoflible to be execut- 
ed, unlefs mankind could be new moulded. 
But the various revolutions of government, 
defcribed above, which he treats of in the 
latter part, was founded upon fa6ls, fafts 
which he himfelf ha<& been eye-witnefs to 
in the numerous Republicks of Greece and 
Sicily, and had fatally experienced in his 
own country Athens. The divine Philofo- 
pher, in that part of his admirable treatife, 
traces all thefe mutations up to their firft 
fource, *' The intemperance of the human 
paffions," and accounts for their various 
progrefs, effefts and confequences, from the 
various colhbinations of the fame perpetually 
B b 4 con- 
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confliAing paflions. His maxims are found* 
ed folely upon the fublimeft truths, his allu- 
iions beautiful and appofite, and his inftruc- 
tions alike applicable to publick or private 
life, equally capable of torming the flatef- 
man or the man. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the British Constitution. 

I '^'1^7'Enophon obfei'ves, that if the Athe- 
^.f^Sk. nians, together with the fovereignty 
of the feas, had enjoyed the advantageous 
lituation of an ifland, they might with great 
cafe have given law to their neighbours. 
For the fame fleets which enabled them to 
ravage the fea-coafts of the continent at dif- 
cretion, could equally have protected their 
own country from the infults of their ene- 
mies as long as they maintained their naval 
fuperiority. One would imagine, fays the 
great * Montefquieu, that Xenophon in this 
paflage was fpeaking of the ifland of Britain. 
The judicious and glorious exertion of our 
naval force under the prefent niinifl:ry * fo 
flrongly confirms Xenophon's remark, that 
one would imagine their meafures were 
directed, as well as diftated by his confum- 
mate genius. We are mafl:ers both of thole 
natural and acquired advantages, which Xe- 
nophon required to make his countrymen 
invincible. We daily feel their importance 
more and more, and muft be fennble that 

■ Xenophon. de Republ. Athen. 

* Efpjrit des Loix, vol. 2. p. 3» • 

* The firft edition of this Work appeared in 1759* 

our 
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our liberty, our happinefs, and our very ex- 
iftencc as a people, depend upon our naval 
fuperiority, Supported by our military virtue 
and publick fpint. Nothing, humanly fpeak- 
ing, but luxury, effeminacy and corruption 
can ever deprive us of this envied fuperiority. 
What an accumulated load of guilt therefore 
muft lye upon any future adminiftration, 
who, to ferve the ends of faftion, fhould 
ever precipitate Britain from her prefent 
height down to the abjeft ftate of Athens, 
by encouraging thefe evils to blaft all pub* 
lick virtue in their unlimited progrefs. 

As Britain is fo confefledly fuperior to all 
the maritime powers of the antients by the 
advantages of fituation ; fo the Britifti con- 
ftitution, as fettled at the Revolution, is de- 
monftrably far preferable to, and better 
formed for duration, than any of the moft 
celebrated Republieks of antiquity. As the 
executive power is vetted in a fingle perfon, 
who is deemed the firft branch in the legif- 
lature ; and as that powier is for life and 
hereditary; our confhtution is neither liable 
to thofe frequent ccMivulfions, which attend* 
cd the annual eleftions of Confuls, nor to 
that folecifm in politicks, two fopremfe hea^s 
of one body for life, and hereditary, which 
was the great defeft in the Spartan inftitu- 
tion. As the Houfe of Commons, dlefted 
by, and out of the body of the people, is 

vetted 



vefted with all the power annexed to the Tri- 
bunitial office amongft the Romans ; th« 
people enjoy every advantage which ever ac- 
crued to the Roman people by that inftitu- 
tion, whilft the nation is fecure from alt 
thofe calamitous feditions, in which every 
factious Tribune could involve his country 
at pleafure. And as all our (jueftions in par- 
liament are decided by a majority of voices; 
we can never be fubjedt to that capital defeft 
in the Carthaginian conftitution, where the 
fingle Veto of one difcontented fenator re-^ 
ferred the decifion of the moft important 
.affair to a wrong-headed, ungovernable po- 
pulace. The Houfe of Peers is placed in the 
middle of the balance, to prevent the Regal 
fcale from preponderating to Defpotifm or 
Tyranny ; or the Democratical to Anarchy 
;and its confequences. The equitable intent 
ioi our laws is plainly calculated, like thofe 
of Solon, to preferve the liberty and property 
of every individual in the community ; and 
to reftrain alike the richeft or the pooreftj 
the greateft or the meaneftj from doing or 
fuffering wrong from each other. This is 
the wife and lalutary plan of power efta- 
bliflied at the Revolution. Would we always 
adhere fteadilyto this plan, and preferve the 
juft aequilibrium, as delivered down to us by 
our great Anceftors, our conftitution would 

remaia 
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remain firm and unihaken to the end of 
time. 

I have already (hewed in the courfe of 
thefe papers, that, fuice that ever memorable 
aera, we fuffered fome breaches to be made 
in Uie mod interefting part of this conftitu- 
tion, not by the hand of open violence, but 
by the infidious, and confequeutly more 
dangerous arts of corruption. The great 
increafe of our commerce after the peace of 
Utrecht, brought in a vaft acceffion of 
wealth ; and that wealth revived, and gra- 
dually difFufed that IUXU17 through the whole 
nation, which had lain dormant during the 
iiangerous reign of James the lid, and the 
warlike reigns of William and Ann. To this 
univerfal luxury, and this only, we muft im- 
pute that amazing progrefs of corruption, 
which feizcd the very vitals of our conftitu- 
tion. If therefore we impartially compare 
the prefent ftate of our own country with 
that of Rome and Carthage, we fliall find, 
that wjt refemble them moft when in their 
declining period. 

To the commercial maxims of the Car- 
thaginians, we have added their infatiable 
luft of gain, without their ceconomy, and 
contempt of luxury and effeminacy. To 
the luxury and diffipation of the Romans, 
we have joined their venality, widliout their 
. military 
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military fpirit : and we feel the pernicious 
efFe6ls of the fame fpecies of faflion, which 
was the great leading caufe to ruin in both 
thofe Republicks. The Roman inftitution 
was formed to make and topreferve their con- 
quefts. Abroad invincible, at home invul- 
nerable, they poflelTed all the refources re- 
quifite for a warlike nation within themfelves. 
The military fpirit of their people, where 
every citizen was a foldier, furnifhed inex- 
hauftible fupplies for their armies abroad, 
and fecured them at home from all attempts 
of invafion. The Carthaginian was^ better 
calculated to acquire than to preferve. They 
depended upon commerce for the acquifition 
of wealth, and upon their wealth for the 
protection of their commerce. They owed 
their conquefts to the venal blood and linews 
of other people, and, like their anceftors 
the Phoenicians, exhibited their money bags 
as fymbols of their power. They trufted 
too much to the valour of foreigners,' and 
too little to that of their own natives. Thus 
whilft they were formidable abroad by their 
fleets and mercenary armies, they were weak 
and defencelefs at home. But the event 
fhewed, how dangerous it is for the jgreateft 
commercial nation to rely on this kind of 
mercantile policy ; and that a nation of un- 
armed undiffciplined traders can nevqr be a 
match, whilil.they arefo circumftanced, for 

a na- 
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a nation of ibldiers. About two ccntuiic* 
ago a handful (comparatively fpcaking) of 
rude irregular Tartars fubdued, and ftiU en- 
joy the dominion of China, the moft popu- 
lous, and the richeft commercial Empire ii4 
the univerfe. And a neighbouring mercan- 
tile Republick, by adhenn^ too clofely to 
thefe maxims, is at this time neither re- 
lpet5lcd by her friends, nor feared by her 
enemies. 

The Englifh conftitution was originally 
military, like that of every kingdom founded 
by our Gothick anceftors. Henry the Vllth 
gave the firft fpur to commerce, by diffufing 
property more equally amongft the com- 
mons at the expence of the nobility. From 
that time, the ancient military fpirit of this 
nation has gradually dwindled to the lowebb, 
at which we now find it. But the great 
epocha of our marine, as well as commerce, 
ought properly to be fixed to the glorious 
reign of Elizabeth. The colonies fettled 
during the peaceful reign of James the Ift, 
kid the foundation of our prefent exten- 
five commerce. The civil wars between 
Charles the Ift and the parliament revived 
and diffufed the ancient military fpirit thro' 
the whole body of the people; and the able 
Grofnwell made the Englilh name more re- 
^eftable in Europe, than it ever had been 
under any of our Monarchs, -Ohp nawd 

glory 
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' gl<M7 Teems to have reached its fummit un- 
der that period; for though our marine is 
greatly encreafed both in the number and 
ilrength of our {hipping, yet we have by no 
means furpaffed the commanders and feamen 
of that time either in bravery or ability. The 
reafon is evident. Publick virtue then ex- 
ifted in its full forc^, and zeal for the nati- 
onal glory was the great fpur to a6lion. The 
commanders failed in queft of honour, not 
lucre, and efteemed the glory of the capture 
as an adequate reward for the moft hazard- 
ous cnterprizcs. Luxury was as much un- 
known to the higheft clafs, as fpifituous li-j 
quors were to the loweft. Dilcipline, fo- 
briety, and an awful fenfe of religion, were 
ftriftly kept up amongft the private feamen; 
whilft the humane ufage of the officers 
taught them to obey from love, and a juft 
fenfe of their duty, not from. the flavifh prin- 
ciple of fear only. The immortal Blake 
efteemed 500 1. for a ring, and the publick 
thank« of parliament, a glorious recompence 
for dll thofe illuftrious adlions, which made 
Afiica and Europe tremble, and raifed the 
Englifh flag to the fuxnmit of glory. Infe- 
rior merit, in later tim«s, has been rewarded 
with coronets and great lucrative employ- 
ments. 

Luxury with its fatal efFefts was imported 
by Charley the lid at the Reftbration. The 

- con- 
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contagious influence of that bane to pub* 
lick virtue and liberty, corrupted our man- 
ners, enervated our bodies, and debafed our 
minds, whilft our military fpirit fubiided, in 
proportion as the love of pleafure increafed. 
Charles the lid, nurtured in the high prin- 
ciples of prerogative, was diffident of a mi- 
litia compofed of the whole body of the 
people. He obtained a ftanding force of 
about 4 or 5000 men under the fpecious de- 
nomination of guards and garrifons ,- which 
he increafed afterwards to 8000, and fufFered 
the Militia gradually to decay, 'till it be- 
came almoft ufelefs. A policy fatal to liber* 
ty, which has been too fuccefsfully copied, 
fincethat reign, by every iniquitous minifter, 
who fupported himfelf by faction. James 
the lid, devoted to bigotry, and influenced by 
the moft weak, as well as the mofl wicked 
counfels,that ever prevailed in this kingdom, 
at one ftroke difarmed the people, and efla- 
bliftied a large ftanding army. As the mili- 
tia were unwilling to aft againft Monmouth 
and his followers, whom they looked upon 
as the proteftor of their religion and liber- 
ties, James, concealing the true reafon, de- 
clared to his Parliament, that he had found 
tlie Militia ufelefs and unferviceable by 
experience, and infifted upon fuch fupplies, 
as would enable him to fupport thofe addi- 
tional ti pops j. which he ihould find iiecefl^ary 
for his iecurity. And he had aftually in- 
creafed 
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creafed his army to 30,000 men at the time 
of the Revolution. The whole reigns of 
William the Third and Ann are diftinguifh- 
cd by war abroad and fa6lions at home. Yet 
though we entered into both thofe wars as 
principals, the military fpirit of our people 
was not much improved; our national troops 
compofed but a fmall part of the allied 
armies, and we placed our chief dependance 
upon foreign mercenaries. 

Frequent attempts have been made fmcc 
that time to revive a national difciplinedMi- 
litia, which have been as conftantly defeated 
by corruption and the malignity of fadion. 
Our late fears of an invafion, and the intro- 
duftion of fo large a body of foreign troops ^ 
a meafure highly unpopular and diftafteful, 
procured at laft the long wifhed-for adl for a 
Militia. Mutilated as it was, and clogged 
with almoft infuperable difficulties by the 
fame fadlion, who durft not openly oppofe it 
at that dangerous junfture, the real well-wifh- 
ers to their country were glad to accept it. 
They looked upon it as a foundation laid for 
a much more ufef ul and extenfive Militia ; 
which time and opportunity might enable 
them to perfeft. Much has been faid, and 
many afiertions boldly thrown out of the 
utter imprafticability of a national Militia. 
But this is either the language of corruption 
or of effeminacy and cowardice. The Ro- 
. C c mansy 
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mans, in the firft Punick war, found them- 
felves unable to contend with the Carthagi- 
nians for want of a marine. Yet that mag^- 
nanimous people, without any other know- 
ledge of the mechanifm of a fliip, than' what 
they acquired from a galley of their enemies, 
thrown by accident upon their coafts, with- 
out either fhipwright or feaman, built, man- 
ned, and fitted out a fleet under the- Conful 
Duilius in three months time, which en- 
gaged and totally defeated the grand fleet of 
Carthage, though that Rcpublick had en- 
joyed the fovereignty of the lea unrivalled for 
time immemorial. This effort of the Ro- 
man magnanimity gives a higher idea of the 
Roman genius, than any other action re- 
corded in their hiftory. And by this alone 
we mufl be convinced, " That nothing is 
** infurmountableto the unconquerable hand 
*• of liberty, when backed by publick virtue, 
** and the generous refolution of a brave and 
" willing people/* The difficulties and ob- 
flacles in either cafe, I mean of making a fleet 
or eflablifhing a good militia, will admit of 
no comparifon. The Romans may almofl 
be faid to have created a fleet out of nothing. 
We have nothing more to do than to rouze 
and difFufe thatrnartial fpirit through the na- 
tion, which the arts of miniflerial policy have 
fo long endeavoured to keep dormant. Great 
indeed has been the outcry of the danger of 

trufting 
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trufting arms in the diflblute hands of the 
fcum and refufe of the nation in thefe licen- 
tious times. Thefe I confign to the pro- 
per feverity of the martial difcipline of an 
army ; for of this kind of people, the bulk 
of every army in Europe is at this time 
coitipofed, I fpeak to the nobility and gen- 
try, the traders and yeomanry of this king- 
dom, to all thofe who are pofTefTed of pro- 
perty, and have fomething to lofe, and, from 
the intereft of their relpeftive fhares, are 
equally concerned in the prefervation of the 
whole. Of fuch as thefe the Roman armies 
wcrecompofed who conquered Italy. Every 
Roman foldier was a citizen pofleffed of pro- 
perty, and equally interefted in the fafety of 
the Republick. The wifdom of the Romans 
in the choice of their foldiers never appeared 
an fo confpicuous a light as after the defeat 
at Cannae. Every citizen preffed to take up 
arms in defence of his country, and not only 
refufed his pay, but generoufly gave up-what 
gold and filver he was mafter.of, even to 
the moft trifling ornaments, for thepublick 
fervice. The behaviour of the women too, 
to their immortal. honour, was equally great 
and difinterefted. Such is the fpirit, which 
'a truly brave and free people will ever exert 
in a time of diftrefs and danger. Marius 
was the firft man who broke through that 
wife maxim, and raifed his forces out of the 
C c 2 fixth 
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iixth clafs, which confifted only of the dregSf 
and refufe of the people* Marius too gave 
the firft ftab to the conftitution of his coun- 
try. People of property are not only the 
chief fupport, but the beft and fafeft ddFence 
of a free and opulent country ; and their ex.* 
ample will always have a proper influence 
upon their inferiors. 

Nothing but an extcnfive Militia can re- 
vive the once martial fpirit of this nation, 
and we had even better once more be a na- 
tion of foldiers, like our renowned ancef- 
tors, than a nation of abje<ft crouching (laves 
to the moft rapacious, and moft infolent 
people in the univerfe. Let us not be too 
much elated, and lulled into a fatal fecurity 
from fome late fuccefies, in which our na« 
, tional forces had no fhare. Nothing is fb 
common as unexpefted viciflitudes in war* 
Our enemies have many and great refources^; 
our heroick ally, in cafe of a reverfe of 
fortune, few or none. Our haughty and 
implacable enemy, unaccuflomed to infults 
in their own territories, will think the blot 
in their honour indelible, 'till they have re-» 
tamed the afiront upon our coafts with r&* 
doubied vengeance. Whilft a pretender to 
this crown exifts, France will never warpt a 
j^ufible pretext for invading this kingdom. 
Their lafl: attempt anfwercd ^e propofed end 
£> well, that we may be certain^ fo poHidck 

an 
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an enemy, inftigated by revenge, will omit 
no opportunity of playing the fame fuccefs- 
ful engine once more againft us. Th^ 
French are now perfedlly well acquainted 
with our weak fide* The violent fhock our 
national credit received by the inroad of a 
few Highlanders only, into the heart of this 
country, l)as taught them the infallible me- 
thod of diftreffing us in that eflential point* 
Should therefore our meafures for annoying 
that nation be ever £0 wifely planned, yet 
we can never hope to execute them with 
proportionate vigour, whilft we remain de- 
tencelefs at home. If tlie bare alarm only 
o£ an invafion frightened us fo lately into 
the expence, as well as ignominy, of im- 
porting foreign mercenaries for our own de^ 
tence^ the French know by experience, that 
ana6laal attempt would compel us to recall 
'our.fleets and forces, and again expofe oui* 
commerce, colonies, and our only ally to. 
their mercy. No man, I believe, is foweak 
as to imagine, . that France, will be deterred 
from fuch an attempt by the danger which 
may attend it. For if we reflect upon the 
number of her troops, the rifque of 10 or 
2^,000 men, can hardly be deemed an ob- 
jetS worthy the attention of fo formidable 
a power. For fliould they all perifli in the 
attempt, yet France would be amply repaid 
by the advantages ihe would draw from that 

confu- 
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confufion, which they would neceffarily oc-^ 
cafion. The traitor who lately pointed out 
the proper time, as well as place for an in-, 
vafion, and the fatal efFefts it would have 
upon publick credit, whatever fuccefs might 
attend it, fumifhes us with a convincing 
proof, that France never lofes fight of fo 
ufeful a meafure, A confidcration which 
greatly inforces the neceffity of national uni- 
on, and a national Militia. The unequalled 
abilities of one man * ( humanly fpeaking) have 
given a turn to the affairs of Germany, as 
happy, as it was amazing; arid hope begins 
to dawn upon our late defpairing nation. 
The wife and vigorous meafures of our 
prefcnt Patriot-miniftry have conciliated not 
only the efteem, but the univerfal confidence 
of the people. Under the prefent miniftry 
we laid the foundation of this long wiflied- 
for, though long defpaired of, Militia. If 
we fupport their admmiftration with unani- 
mity and vigour, we may fix this great na-^ 
tional objeot, upon that extenfive and ufeful 
plan, which was defigned and hoped for by 
every lover of his country. The rate there- 
fore of the Militia depends abfolutely upon 
the prefent crtfis . For if we fupinely negledt 
this aufpicious opportunity, future efforts 
will bejufl as innefFeftual, as the point we 

I ThcKingofPruffia, - 

have 
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have already carried with fo much labour and 
' affiduity. For the fame faftion, which has 
invariably oppofed every attempt for a na- 
tional Militia, are avowed enemies to the 
prefeht miniffers, from that antipathy, which 
private intereft and the luft of power for fel- 
nfh ends, will ever bear to Patriotifm and 
publick virtue. Should therefore the evil 
genius of this nation again prevail, and the 
fame fa<ftion^ once more feize the helm of 
Government^ we muft give up all hopes of 
a Militia as well as every pther national mea- 
fure. 

Let us throw but one glance upon the 
prefent fituation of thefe once glorious Re- 
publicks, and we cannot help refle<Sting upon 
the final and direful cataftrophe, which will 
eternally refult from the prevalence of am- 
bitious and felfifh faftion fupported hy cor- 
ruption. 

Greece, once the nurfe of arts and fcien- 
ces, the fruitful mother of Philofophers, 
Lawgivers, and Heroes, now lies proftrate 
under the iron yoke of ignorance and barba- 

rifm Carthage, once the mighty fove- 

reign of the ocean, and the center of uni- 
verfal commerce, which poured the riches of 
the nations into her lap, now puzzles the in- 
quifitive traveller, in his refearches after even 

the veftiges of her ruins. And Rome, 

the miftrefs of the univerfe, which one? 

contained 
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contained whatever was eftecmcd great ot 
brilliant in human nature, is now funk into 
the ignoble feat of whatever is efteemed 
mean and infamous. 

Should faction again predominate and fuc- 
ceed in its deftru6tive views, and the daf- 
tardly maxims of luxury and effeminacy 

univcrfallymrevail amongft us Such too 

will foon bo the fate of Britain. 
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